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Wttejj tlio ‘Handbook of Arc]iito(?tiiro ’ was first pnblisliod in two 
vol nines in 1855, it was intended that it should have In^on followed by 
a thii’d, eompletiiig the liistory of thi‘ art from the earliest day to the 
present time. Various engagements ilnd oeeupations have hitherto 
presented this intention from being carried into etfect, and’ the con- 
cluding portion of the work is in consoquenee now given to the public 
in sncii a foim that it may eit^if»>r be bound np as the third volume of 
the ‘ Ifandhook,’ or treated as an entirely separate work complete in 
itself. * ? 

Even indcpeiidently of tluv lap.e of time which has occurred since 
the first puhlication, tlie nature of thd subject demands a dillerent 
class cf treatment from that pnVsned in the earlier ^lortions of the 
TTirftory. For reasons exphvined in the Introduction to this volume, it is 
no fongcr possible to treat it as the consecutive history of an important 
ait, carricKl out in every paij of iBo globe on (lie same wcll-nnderstood 
and universally aoknowlcd^d prin<dples. Extraneous matters and 
individual tastes and caprices have been imported into the j'lractice of 
the art to such an extent that it is at every page necessary to stop 
to explain and guard against them ; and this volume in consequence 
becomes fiir more a critical essay on the history of the aberrations 
of the art d unrig the last four centuries than a narrative of an in- 
evitable sequence of events, as was the case in the previous parts of 
the work. 

Kotwithstanding this, the .mode of treatment is the same as nearly 
as was practicable with such different materials, in order that the 
whole might form one v^^irk ; so that^ except ‘tli% essential distinction 
jbetween the principles on which ^the ancient and modern styles are 
carried oht, there is little change beyond a slight vpiation in the 
nature of the illustrations. These are, generally of a much more 
pictqrial character than those of the former volumes, the object being 
to reproduce thcf stone picture conceived in the mind of an>ihdi* 
vidual artist, not to trace the gradual developrfiont of a quasi-natui^ 
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art. Tn consequence of this, J:lioro are fewer plans than in tlie ‘ IlaiKl- 
hook,’ and a smallcn* niiniher of purely architectural illustrations.* 

^Vhere plans oj (dnirches and other similar buildings are introduced 
which admit of coiuparison with those en^ravo'd for the jirovious 
volumes, they are all reduced to the same scale of TOO feet to 1 inch, 
but tins lias l>een ‘impossible with palaces and ipany civil edifices, 
their extent bein'g such as to require a space of three or four tinu‘S tlie 
s1z4" a page of this volume for their display ; and the dimensional even 
of many of tlie el lu relies are such that it has l)een found impracticable, 
from the same cause, to adhere to tlie scale of oO feet to 1 inch for 
elevations and sections, as was the case in the previous volumes. This 
is of inliuitely loss importaiiee here than it would have hecu wlun 
speaking of the true styles, ftiasmueh as the plans of lieiuiissaneo 
churches *a re seldom interesting as develoj)ments of rfiiy j;ystem, and 
those of civil huildings are rarc^Jy of any valivj beyond showing the 
general dimensions of the edifice, owlnle ki palaces a‘iid dw’el ling- 
houses, unless the pLaiis of two or three stories ai’e given, tlie whole is 
unintelligible. Evtji when this is done, their complicated* and ufilJta- 
, rian arrangements can nuver coinjiete in,inter<\st with tlie great inieinal 
halls of temples or churches* whi(di hVe often quite* as aitistic and as 
monumental as^the exteriors of the buildings \vhich contain them. 

It need, perhaps, liardly bo iiientioiKtd that the present work by 
no moans pj*etonds to bo a eoinplete history of the l?eiiaissariee styles. 
So numerous are the examples, th^ it would require three or four 
volumes to describe them all, and monj than a eornssponding increase 
in illustrations to render them intelligibh?. All that has been 
attempted has biion to sole<jt tlie best and most typical siiocimens in 
each country, and these only ; and by means of tlieni to jioiiit ont the 
peculiarities and to explain the aims of each separate nationality ; while, 
as a gemu’al rule, only such buildings have been described at length as 
have been also ilhisfraled 113^ the woodcuts. It would, of eqiiise, h{|.yo 
been easy to Enlarge the "^ext to almost any extent by enumerating 
01; describing other examples ; but as nothing can be more unintelli- 
gible than a mere verbal description of a building, this has, as far as 
possible, been avoided, and all that has been g,imed at is to assign to 
the buildings of the Itenaijisanec st^dqs the same relative importance 
and amount of space as was given to those of the tiaie st}des in the 
previous volumes. ^ 

* All the illustrations ongrarod for this Slid will he found worthy of the high cliaracter 
volume were executed by Mr. James Coojier, of his establishment. 
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A work of this extent, and with illustrations of tlio size here adopted, 
ealinot make any pretensions to ho considered as a scientific treatise in 
the. Old inary accej^ation of th^ term; great pains have therefore heen 
taken to avoid all technical terms or expressidns wlii(;h might ho 
nnintelligihlo to the general reader. Ihit the word Order ” occurs 
SO often, and is used throughout in so t(*c}inioal a manner, that it may 
ho useful to define exactly in what sc^nso it is emplo^x'd. The ancients 
generally gr()up(‘d their dilferent styles rT ornanamtation into .^three 
elasses : the Doric, or that ns(‘d l)y the 
|>uro llellcns, or Dorian Greeks ; the 
Ionic, used hy the Asiatic Greeks, and 
hy tho l^elasgi, or Arcadians, in Greece ; 
and lastly, the ( •orintliian, whicli, thovigh 
])robal)l3" inveufLed or horrowt'd from the 
Egyj'jtiaiis^by fiio Greeks, was tho Roman 
Order par iix(?ellmc(‘. Tlx two Jfij’st wore 
also used at Rome, hut witli considerahic 

x> X 

modifications, which, liowever, were any- 
thing hut improvements ; and. the Italijin 
Systematists of flie sixteenth -century 
added the Tuscan, which, they envyiieoiisly 
assumed to ho onl;f a simpler form of 
Donh;, and tlie Composite, which was only 
one of thi) hundred modification^ of the 
(.oriiiihian Order as cmphiyed hy the 
Romans. Palladio, Vigmola, and others of 
that school, fixed the dimensions, llie 
forms and detiiils of these five Orders, 
hy laws which have since that time hocii 
considered immutahle. In consequence 
of^this, wjien speaking of an Order in 
tliis work, it will always he understood 
as referring to one of these five classes as defined by the architects 
of the sixteenth century. In the sense in which it is here used, an 
Order always consists of two principal parts, — a vertical column and a 
horizontal entablature. Tho cqUimii always consists of three parts, — 
base, a shaft, and a capital. The entahlatiire, in like manner, always 
includes an architrave, a frieze, and a cj^;vniice. To these the Italians 
often added a pedestal bc^fow and a balustrade above, but these are not 
parts of tho “ Oc*dor,’V which is ^ways understood to include only the 
six parts first mentioned.* o 



Diagram explaining tin' parls of an 
“ Order. ^ 
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It may add to iho cloanie.^s of wliat follows, if before concliuliiip: T 
add one word regarding ilio position assigi^ed to’ ]\Icdiuival Art in this 
and tlio earlier work, lliongh it may appear to be more persona,!* to 
myself than is qiiife desirable. AVlien tbo*lirst^ two volumes were 
published, it was objected that T did not appreciate and consef|ueutly 
did not admire the IMcdianail styles. If the question were only per- 
sonal, it might *l)C sutrioicmt to reply that a lifetime devoted to their 
wliieh might in tliQ ordinary sense of the term have been far 
more ]n-otifably employed, ought to be a sutliciont answer to that 
accusation. But the case as I understand it may be more', clearly 
stated thus : — No work of human hands is perfect, while it is also true 
that few honestly elaborated productrons of man’s intelJeet are ^iu'tliout 
some peculiar merit of their cAvn ; and on comparing (>no with the 
other, it ^?eems as impossilde to overlook the merits bf the one as to 
avoid noticing the imperfections of the other. , There* are few, for in- 
stance, but will admit that the Crcc!^^ ^A h^ oil Architeetitre ]x>ssesses a 
certain purity, an elegance, and a technic perfection, which ai’c wholly 
wanting in tlio (Jottiyc. I'he latter may l)e infinitely mdie varied or 
richer in etrecls ; more ]j^ictic ; ino^e siddime, perliajis — that is not the 
question- - each lias merits of«ifs own f Init tla^ man •Nvho sees no beauty 
in the one styi^;, and is Idind^to the <(#aperf(‘ctij;)ns of tlio otlier, is a par- 
tisan, and not a lii.storian of the art, and looks ?it tlic subject fro’m a 
totally ditferent point of view from, that to which T have always 
aspired to attain. While admiriflg, however, the trno, IMedireval 
Art with the intensest enthusiasm, I Ciinnot witliout regret see so 
miieh talent employed and so much money wasted in producing 
imitations of it, which, though (lothio in outward appearance, are 
erected in utter defiance of evauy principle of (ilothio Art. Neither 
can I look witliout extreme sorrow on the obliteration of everytbing 
tliat is ti utliful or worthy of study in onr noble cathedrals or beautiful 
parish churches ; nor do I^carc to refrain from ox})rossing jny disj^^^iiit 
from th(5 systofn which is producing these deplorable results. 

, If the question is raised which stylo is most suited to our present 
purposes? that is a ditferent matter altogether, on which it is not 
necessary to enter here, as my views on that subject arc snflieiently 
explained in the body of tli# woik ; bqt I must he allowed to expro.^s 
a hope that no architect or section of architects will consider that there 
is anything in the remotest degree personal in an3'- expression in this 
volume. My conviction is tliat the architects of the present day have 
shown themselves thoroughly competent to the taskttlio}^ have under- 
faken, and would pn#vc equally so to any other that can be proposed 
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t(]^hoiTi ; and if they wore allowed to exercise tlioir intellects, and 
not*foi‘cod to trilst .only to tlicir memories, they might do something 
of which wo should have cansq to he jn’ond : hut tlioy are working on 
a wioiig system and Troin’ false premises, so tliat shceess seems to me 
imp’ossihle. Still, if the (lothie architects wordd call themselves 
“ Arclueologists,” and tlio Grecians “Scholars,”’! would how with 
dne respect to their science or Iheir learning; hut though tlu^y might 
2 ^rocluce temples that would deceive Jetinns, or chnrelies that would 
mystify a Wickham or a AV^aynfJctc, that would not alter the state of 
the case ; for T deiry that either Arehaxdogy or Scholarship, is Archi- 
tectuj‘e according to any reasonahle definition of the term, or consc- 
qiienfly that their reproductions have any claim to he treated as 
specimens of that art In a Avork especially dedicated to the listhetio 
develo]»mont of*the Art of Building. 

There is another a«peet of the qyestion which in many respects 
is more sorroVful than ^n^en this. In their inconsiderate zeal for 
INh'diawal Art, the Arclneologif>^,s arc fast, old iterating all traces of the 
science they so zoalonsly eultivnt(\ Tliirty or fuiry years ago, if you 
entered a cathedral in Fraiiciik or'^EngJand, -?you at once could say, 
Those arches av(U‘o huilt in the* age of *tho (\)n(pioror — that ca]>ital 
heloiigs to tile earlier Ifcenrys — winf^ow tiTieery must have heim 
executed during the reign of (lie first or second Kdwaid ; or that vault 
during the Tndor period, and so on. Not only could you fix a date on 
every part^and every detail,^ hut t'oii could read in them the feelings 
and aspirations that influenced fho priest who ordered, or the hiiilder 
or carver who executed theniT All this is now elianged. Yon enter a 
cathedral and admire some iron-Avork so rude yon ai*c sure it must 
he edd, hut Avhich your guide informs yon lias just hcen put np hy 
Smith of (kiventry. Yon see some caiwed monsters so iincontli that 
no modern imagination could eoncoiA^c them — “ llroAAm of Oamhridge, 
Sir ; ” — some painted glass so hadl}'^ drawn and so cnulely coloured, 
it must ho old — “»I ones of Newcastle.” You decipher Avitli difficulty 
the ai*chaic inscription on some monumental brass, anil are startled to 
find it ending in “ A.n. 18(52;” and so on through the Avholo church. ^ 
It is so easy for pcojvlo Avho have atfained a superior degree of 
proficiency to imitate the arts, of ^ those of a lower stage, that the 
jbrgeries are perfect and ahsolutcly undetectable. With a higher 
class of Art this would bo Jmpossihlo ; hut the great recommendation 
of Gothic Art is, that it js so rude that any journeyman can succeed 
in imitating it; afid they have do^^c so till all our grand old buildings 
are clothed in falsehood, while all our new bhildings aim only at 
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deceiving. If this is to continiio, Arcliitectnro in England is not wovtli 
writing about; but it is principally in tlic hope that a. clear exposition 
of tlio mistaken systcan on wliieli tlio,art is now’practised may lead 
to some amelioration that this work has b^eii Written. ITow far it 
may be successful dc'pends on those wlio read it, or from its study 
may be led to ])ei*cc'iYo how false and mistaken the principles are on 
which modern 'Architecture is based, and how easy, on the eontraiy, 
it w'ould be to succeed if we were only content follow in tlie same 
patft which has led to perfection in all countries of the world and 
in all ages jU’ta'.cding that to which the history contained in this 
volume extends. 
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INTKODUCTION. 

. 1 . 

H’fiK styles of Architecture wlii(?li have T)eoii described iu the pre- 
vious parts yf this work are those which may be calhMl llio True Styles. 
Those that remaili to bo«examiiicd may in like manner be designated 
the (Jopying or Imitative Siylcs oT.^-chitectural Art, and differ from tlu^ 
IJreceding'so essentially, that*it is indisjiensable the distinction should 
b<i chnirly a]>pr(‘(aat(‘d, and alwa.^s borne in^nind, in order that any just 
or reasonable judgment niay be foiined as to their rtflative merits. 

All the buildings belonging* to fhc fy*st cl?lss were — without one 
singh) exception— arranged solely* for the puipose of meeting, in the 
most direct manner, the w^nts of finjse for Vlioni they wey e designed ; 
and the ornamentatiomthat was applied to them efther grew naturally 
out of the construction, or was* such as was best suited to express the 
uses or objects to which the building ‘was to be applied. 

The imiilediate consequence of this is that, whether the construction 
of a building is mechanically coircct or not, or whether the ornaments 
are either elegant or well designed, there is always a purpose-like 
truthfulness about a building of this class, which can never fail to be 
pleasing ; and thus, whatever its other defects may be, it must of 
necessity possess S(uno of the most important elements of architectural 
excellence. 

A further consequence of this trutlifulness is, that we can reason 
with regard, to buildings of the True IStyles with the same certainty, 
and according to the same rules, which wc apply when speaking 
of the works of Nature. Man’s works, though immeasurarbly inferior 
in degree, arc parts of the same great scheme ; and when they ai*e pro- 
duced by the si4iple exercise of man’s reason, they are as distinctly 
natural as any of the instinctive functions which can be performed 
either by man or by any of the Iqwcj animalfi. 

It may also be added that we contemplate the truthful products of 
man’s action with the same pleasure which we experience in studying 
the works of nature, and derive from theft’ contemidation the same 
class of gratification ; for, though they do not emanate from the same 
high intelligence, tfiey are the resuks of the same process in so far as 
it is given to us to understand it : their form is Ae same, and they 
; • * B 
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appeal more familiarly to pur own feelings, and gratify even more 

directly our own desires. 

The buildings in the Imitative Styles, being ^designed on>a totally 
diiferent prinei^)le, produce, as might be expected, a totally different 
class of results. It is, pcihaps, not too much to say that no perfectly 
truthful architectural budding has been erected in Kurope since the 
Keformation. i\*Iere utilitarian buildiiiga are truthful of course, but 
the moment ornament comes to be a})pli(id, of an attempt is made, by 
any arrangement of the parts of a building, to obtain an arcdiitectural 
effect, Ihe new element is inevitably introduced. In modern designs 
there is always an effort either to reproduce the style of some foreign 
country, or that of some b 3 "-gone age ; Irequently both. ^Jhe form of 
the buildings is more or less moulded according to these foreign 
elements, while the ornamentation, being alwa^'s borrowed, seldom 
expresses the construction, apd scarcely ever tin', real truthful objects 
to whi^ch the building is apjdied. 

The first consequencci of this is, that, unless we Icnow^ the histoiy 
of a building from some cxtianeous sources^ wo can never be sm*e, 
either from its form or from the st^d^*of it!i^)rnamentation, by whom it 
was erected. It may have belonged to flie (1 reeks or to thh Komans, 
or been erected bv the IMefliaival architects. The highest praise that 
can be bestowed on a modern building is, that its details are so per- 
fectly coi)ied from south othgr st^e rnf to produce a perfect counterfeit, 
such as would deceive an^^ one, it its parts were considered sepa- 
rately from ihe locality orTheir p^ftition u\ the building. The plans 
and arrangements *being also generally designed on the same system, 
we can rarely guess from its external appearance to what use it was 
intended any given building should be a])plied. It maj^ be a church, a 
hall, a dwelling; — aiything, in short, /hill within the last few years 
the object of a design was not that k should look like any of those 
things, but that it should r<jseniblc some building of some long anterior 
age, with which it may have no conceivable connexion, bey^ond the 
idea that the old building was beautiful, and that consequently’' it was 
desirable that it should be reproduced. 

From this it is evident that, whatever the other merits of modem 
buildings may/be, the element of truthfulness is altogether wanting. 
St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s arc not Poman buildings, though affecting a 
classical style of omamentation ; and even the Walhalla or the Made- 
leine are oiily more servile copies, without attaining the impossible 
merit of being Gixuh or Poman temples. So, too, with our Gothic 
fashions. (.)ur Parliament Houses are not mediaeval^ notwithstanding 
the beauty or correctness of their details^ nor do any of our. host 
modern clnirches attain tJ) greater ti'iithfidness or originality of design 
than exists in the W'alhalla or buildings of that class. The consequence 
is, we never can look upon them with the same satisfaction as wo dov 
on those of the True Style’s ; and we never dare to draw conclusions 
from cither their style or their forms as to the age in which they were 
built, or the puiq^oses to which they may have been dedicated, nor can 
wo ever feel suro^that the construction wo sec is a necessary part of 
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the design, and not put there because something like it was placed 
ill a similar situation for some other purpose in some other age. 

All Hiis not only destroys one half the pl(?asuro we experiimce in 
contemplating the buddings of a more truthful style,* but it degrades 
architecture from its high position of a qiiasi-naturaf production to that 
of a mere imitative art. In this form it may be quite competent to 
gratify our tastes and feelings, but can never appeal to our higher 
intellecjtual fiiculties ; *ind what ought to be the ndblest and the 
grandest of the Fine Arts, sinks below the level of Painting and of , 
Sculpture ; for, though these last are naturally inferior, they retain at 
the present day that truthfuliujss which the other has lost, and, though 
now generall}' ranked with them, in reality Architecture excites less 
interest than they do. 

Besides this loss of intellectual value, the art has also, in modern 
times, lost all ethnographic signification. It may be asserted with 
confidence that, (Juring the existence of the True Styles, there was not 
a single edifice erected in any country that pretended to be a repro- 
duction of any buildiilg of a^ preceding age, nor one that was 
borrowed or adopted from*anj’^ fo]K3ign country or people, (U* resembled 
their productions, except in so far as its builders were allied by blood, 
or possessed a community of feeiings oi' interest wipi the people from 
wliom th(3y wore borrowing. On the other hand, thoro is not perhaps 
a single building of, any architectural piMdension erected in Europe 
sinpe the Keformation in the beginning of the sixteenth century, which 
is not more or less a copy, •either i?i*rorm or detail, J’rom s#mo building 
either of a different clftne or different age from those in which it was 
erected. There is no building, in fict, the design of which is not 
borrowed from some country or people with whom our only associations 
are those dcuived from education alone, wholly irrespective of either 
blood or feeling. * 

, So completely is this the case, that few are aware that such a seience 
exists as the Ethnography of Art, and that the same evei’-shifting 
fashions have not alwa^^s jnevailed as those that noAv bewilder the 
architectural student in niodeni Europe. 

It is evident that two forms of Art based on such diametrically 
opposite principles, and aiming at such different objects, must require 
a very diffoi’cmt mod (5 of criticism, and be judged of according to 
very different codes of aesthetic laws ; but it does not follow that 
either is worthless, or that, because the one is certainly good, the 
other must be necessarily bad. It is true we can no longer fiom a 
few details of an “ Order ” restore the whole with the same certainty 
and by the same process which enables a naturalist from a few frag- 
ments pf bone to lehabilitato the ftnipial to wVich they once belonged. 
Wo pan no longer, from the position of two or three bases, i)redict 
with certainty the fonn of a largo edifice^ and tell the purposes to 
\vhich it was originally apptied. We cannot, from tlie frusti-um of a 
Gothic pier, tell the age when the building was erected, nor whether 
it bore a vaulted or a wooden roof, nor whether it was a i)art of a 
church or a hall, a palace or a castle. * 

• • B 2 
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All this is so strongly, felt that, though numberless hooks have been 
written during the last fifty years ‘ to illustrate the Classical and 
Medimval styles, and most histories include, ^ besides these, the 
Egyiitian, the fndiaii, the Chinese, and every true style known, they 
all stop sliort about the year 1500, in so far at least as Europe is 
conceined. None venture across the forbidden boundary of the 
Reforinatioii ; so that both tlic Ilenaissance and the Eovival want a 
historian in rdeent times. No one who is im'bued with the spirit of 
; tlie True Styles can be at a loss to understand why this should be so ; 
though it is strange tliat those who enforce the practice, as is demo 
ill every country of Euroiie in modern times, should condemn tlic 
theory. Either it is wrong in ns to persevere in copying, — in whieli 
case we ought to despise the history of this stylo or, if we arc just i- 
ficd in our present practice, wo cannot be mistaken in studying the 
steps by which wc liavc arrived at^ts principles, and, by an impartial 
criticiwn, attem])ting to estimate their value. Even if it should be 
found difficult tci do tills with perfect hiirness, it must always be 
inteiosting to tlio philosophical student to investigate the steps by 
which Art in Europe lias reached i(*s‘preseifff position. 'More than this, 
it cannot possibly be uninteresting to stiuly any important form of Ai t, 
as it has hecai pni^itised during three* centuries by the most powerful, 
tile liost (.‘du(;ated, and— barring ^tho little group of Grecian States— 
the most intellectual association i^f states that ,tlio world has ever 
known. If the European nations have deliberately adopted any form 
of Art, it is fair to i^issuiiio that there must be some reason for it; or if 
they have fallen into it from more caixdess tlfonghtlessness, it must 
still 1)0 curious to know how this came about; and, if wrong, it is only 
by thoroughly knowing the fuiin Q»f disease that a remedy can be pre- 
scribed. The one point, however, that especially requires" attention at 
this stage of the inquiry is to know that there are in reality two styles of 
Architectural Art,— one practised universally before the sixteenth cen- 
tiiry, and another hivented since then, — and that the one must bo judged 
of by a totally different canon of criticism from that which preceded it. 

Jn order to undeistand what follows, it is so essential that this 
difference should be thoroughly appreciated that it will be necessary, 
before going tother, to point out, as distinctly as possible, how tlieso 
differences arose, — in what they really consist, — and by what new rules 
or standards they must be rmiasured, 

II. — ItiovivAi. OF Classical Litlicaturk. 

Ilic moKst remarkable proximate cause of the change that took place 
in Architcctui al Art is onV) that has long been obvious to every inquirer, 
Jt aioso from the revival uf classical literature in Western Europe about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. ':iTiroughout the whole of the Middle ^ 
Ages the great bulk of the* clergy could rpad liatin with facility, and 


^ III tlic last centiny the <*ontrary was theo 
ease, Asiueouit, Dmaiii, Do (iniiiey, and 
others pass over the Gothic styles ,xs barbarous 


and unworthy of any notice, and begin tlic 
history of Modern Ai-t with Alberti, Brunel- 
lesrhi, &c. ^ 
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so could many of the laity ; but so complete liad been the niglit of the 
Dark Ages, that, though tliey iindeistood the words, the sentinionts of 
the classical authors, found as little sympathy in the hearts of their 
readers as an episode the Itamaj^ana or Mahabarat dt)(*s in that of a 
modern novel-reader. Even Dante reads Virgil throngh a Christian 
gloss, aud, tliough familiar with his works in the origi,ual, he does not 
see the poetic Homan, so mucdi as the metaph 3 'sical schoolman, in liis 
glowing pages. It was*not till the ago immediately {)receding the 
fall t)f Constantinople that the existence of the great literature of 
(i recce became known in Western Europe; but when Petrarch and 
Doccaccio first became acquainted with its beauties, they natuially 
lauded their discoveiy to the skies, and incited those who could not 
read Homer and Demosthenes in the original Greek to stud^" their 
(‘.chocs in Virgil and (hccro. Once it became the fiishion, and men had 
got over tfie unfamiliar names and allusicms, it was hailed with all the 
enthusiasm of a new discovery, and became the literature of tlM) da}". 
Had the Mi(i:lle Ages possessed any literature of their own, this would 
not have been the case, to tlie same extent at least. But neither in 
poetry nor in pilose — in scil?fi(3e n®r#in literature — had the Dark Ages 
])ioduced a’njdhing that could IVu* one moment stand a comparison with 
the glorious literary productions of Greek and Roinai^civilisation. Wo 
cannot, consequentl}’, w'onder at the enthusiasm which the discovery 
of these long-hidden, treasures e^c^ted, tlKwgh we ma}" regret the too 
liasty generalisation that applied to every class of Art the induction 
which was only strictly applicable tb* one. ^ • 

It must also bo bortie in mind that the revolution in Architectural 
Art took its rise first in Ital}", and especially^ at Hoim^ ; which was then 
the spiritual, as it had onc.o been tl^e imperial capital of Europe. To 
IIk'. Italians it was not the disc#veiy of a strange or foreign art ; their 
language Avas almost that of the jtneient conquerors of the world ; their 
couiitiy’’ Avas the same ; the reviA-al Avas hailed as a burst of patriotism, 
claiming for their ancestors the gh»ry of liaAnngjqnlightoned. as it was 
admitted the,y had ruled, the Avorld, and [n iest and layman joined heart 
and hand in asserting the indef(‘asible right ot liome to bo considered 
as the mistress of the Avorld in all agns. Deepl,y as avc are imlmed by 
education Avith admiration for classical literature, w(; can liardly ajipre- 
ciate the entkusiasm Avbich sAvclled the breast of the modern Roman on 
dis(*OA"ering in the ])ages of Livy the great and glorious events wliich 
had been enacted Avithin the avmHs of his oAvn native cit}", or the foldings 
Avith which he read, in the Books of I’acitus, the gorgeous but gloomy" 
pictures of imperial greatness Avhich haA"c immortalized tlio Palace of 
the (Aesars, whose remains*still stood before his eyes. He could read 
(ficero on the veiy^ spot Avhere hi« (k’atiims were dcliA-ered, and look 
down, from the Capitol on that Forum which had given IaAA"s to the 
•world, and over that city which had been before, and was then, tlio 
greatest and most illustrious*of the universe. In so far as architecture 
was coneerned, the Jtoman fiad daily before his eyes the Pantheon and 
the Temple of Peace, the gorgeous reftiains of the Inyierial Thernneand 
of the Palace of the Cmsars^ the porticoes of innumerable Temples were 
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then standing', and the Flavian Amphiiheati'e, more pc'rh'ot tlien than 
now, was known as the greatest arehiteetnral wonder of the world. 

Coinpai’ed Avith tlu?se, the great Fasllicas of {;At. Feter and 8t. Fanl 
were extca-naltv riuhi and iiu'an in the last ^d(‘giiM\ and int(‘rnally 
almost all the heanty they ])ossessod avjis deriA’ed fjom the ranges of 
columns s(‘parating the aish's, which were hoiroAved fiom the Imildings 
of tlnnr ancestors. 'I'lie Avomhn- is, Jiot that the Ihnnans diseaided 
at onc(? what' little of Media'Aail ism they cAaVr laid adopted, hiit that 
they had (.‘ver nc'glected or had fallen aAvay from, the grt'at classical 
iiiodels Avhich nu.‘t theii- eyes at every turn. 

Fiann h*onie the contagion spread rapidly to tlu? rest of Italy, '^rheie 
Avas not a city in the ])en insula Avhieh Avas not halloAved hy some 
nuniiory of Ihnnan gi*eatn(‘ss, not om* that Avas not (^ven then adorned 
hy some monnnnmt that <*alled hack the memories of tlie past, and 
reminded the citizens hoAV heantifnl the arts <»f the classical age ha<l 
])eeii. , The ])atri()tism wliich is noAv stirring the dept hs of the Italian 
mind is but a. faint ieth‘\ of that enthusiasm with Avhieh Ilaly in the 
hfteonth cetilury n'claimed the inheritance ofM ho < 'a*sars ; and, in addi- 
tion to the ecclesiastical supreimus-y of th(^‘ world, wliich Avas then the 
undisputed piAuogat iv(‘ of luu* giasit capital, she claimed for luo’ Ian 
guage and her arts their pre (miinenf c' over those' of jill .other nations. 
'J'hen, as noAV, she strove to drive' baetk the' barbarous dV.‘d('se;i, Avho had 
meeldled so fatally iii lau' <atfairs ;^atid. if she cotdd, she would have 
<.)blitera(ed evc'ry tratre of their hated inniu'nce. If the ])ast could not 
be Av^ashed ^nt, the future at J(‘asl**vvas la'i- wavu : and lioman literature, 

r . ’ 

Koman art, and iioman memoiies Ava'iv thenceforward the Avatchwords 
of the Italians. 

Fi-om Italy the reviA^al sooii ^.s])r(;ad to Fraiujo : partly in conse- 
(pievico of th(‘ din'ct inteiferencc of Fiuncis J. Avith Ihilian affairs, but 
more certainly froTu the influence of the clergy, Avdio all einanated 
more or less directly fr(»in b‘ome, oi* either A^isited it or looki'd to it as 
tlnfir leadei’ and model in all things. Spain too Avas ripe for a ehang('. 
The ex])ulsion of the hated Moors from Granada, tlu' discovei'y of the 
New World, and the eiioinious accession ofAveallh and influence AA'hich 
lA'sulted fjt»m tlu^sc causes, led the S])ariiards to contemn the arts .and 
literature t)f a divided aii<l stiaiggling people, tlieir ri'ligious feelings 
thrcAv tlicm Mindly into iIk^ arms of b’oim', and they ad(d]>ti'd her arts 
Avith tile same cntl(;usiasm Avitjj Avhich they vcmeiated luM* religion. 

In Ihighind the progress of the I'evolution Avas fai- sloAvt'r. A 
change took place in the age of Flizabeth, but scarcely in the dija'ction 
of lioman art. Fven the jiedant James could hardly. obtain a (‘lassical 
design, and it remained foi- the foreign fet'lings and refined tastes of 
diaries I. to fix hiirly upon ns flieoopying primu’ples Avhieh had long 
}>e‘foi(.‘ that time taken root on tlie (kmtinent. 

The (jlcrmans eaily ahandoiicd an ai t they had never really appro-* 
elated, and, Avith jiedantie affeelation, set ahoiit tlie study of the classic*, 
'riu'ii* industry took, lioAvovcr, a literary m6re than an artistic; form, and 
thus tlieir arehiteetnral effui ts' .luring the sixteenth and s(;\'enteentli 
(•entiiries an* [loof and cont('m])tiI)]e in the (‘xtrome. The ri'voluf ion 
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Ii.'mI, liowdV’or, iiiirly taki'ii root iii Eiiro[u^ ; by it to 

♦Scaiidinaviji, ami (‘vpd into liiLSNia, and now lias uccnpir<l IIhj Nrw 
World wftli .stj-aiiii;(; (j(dbnnities, and is }S])n'adiiig into India and (‘Vciy 
countj-y of ibo world — oxco])! and soino (tf 11;o loss civiliscHl 

Trans- G! ani;(* ( io countj ios. • 

11:1 GUM ATION IN liKLlOlON. 

Tlio <i,i(‘at cliani^'o just allndi^d to was W]-ont;l)t in J’biropo sininlta- 
noously wiili tluj liuforniation in roli^iinis niatt(‘rs, not as a separate' 
tiling’, but in faed. as a. ])art of tlio siiim' jLi;i-eat awakeniiii;’ of lli(‘ Imiiian 
intelleet. d'lu; invention of ^nnpowdei-, ami tlie eoiisolidal ion of I In' 
lari;’('r (nn])ii (^s, liad nece'ssif ite d wars bcinji; e-an ied on on a <j;i e‘ale‘r scab' 
than heivtoroie, and so mixo'd {li(‘ nations more to;j;‘etber, ami tlieiii 

lari^'e'i’ and inorei eorn'ct ideas ol'lln^ relatii^e posi 1 it )ns and ])ower of eaedi ; 
while' the inventiem ot’jnintino; liael aiele'el in the* elilfiisie)U of km^wle'elov, 
te> an e'xteml ])re'vioiisly unkm>wn in the* history e)!' the* worlel. d’liese*, 
anel e»tln'r (;ause‘s whieli* it is not ne'ea'ssary to e ninneMate' lieoe, leel te) 
the: se'Ce'ssioii e^' all Ihej 'n‘nte>ni(> nwe/e'S ol’ f]nie>pei IVenn ibej ( 'linreh of 
b’oim\ and te.) Ilia,t e*e)nse'(pieirt (‘xedte'me'nt, ami s]>irit of impiiry wliieb. 
(‘harae.'t(n‘ise'el* the' ^'reat K’eforimrt ion in spiritnrd matte'is. N\ itb us it 
;i,av(‘, ]ise.‘ te.) that fre'eelom eif the)iit;ht ami aiMiem te) wliieh we' e)Wt' se.) 
nnu'li, but ae*eompanie'el by a etonte-mpt tier alf things Me.*dia.‘val, and 
a liatreMl e)f e'Verytliing that savoiire'el of Jieunish 'fe'e'l ing e>r eleaninatioii. 
hrejinall t lie'se* <;ause's the Fetbrnieef^ratieeiis we're' h-el te) le'pueliate"' what- 
e've'i’ bole)nge‘el te) ( 'hrisliaii J 4 e.)hie‘, while tliey blinelfy adopteel wJiateiveir 
had be‘le)nge‘ei te) its Pagan j)reeh'e-e'sse)r. 

Eve'll in the)se' e*e)untries te) wlne;^ the l{efe>rjnatie>u eliel mit e'xte'ml, a 
re'veilnt ie)u te)e)k ])laee' searee*!^' less exte'iisivi' e.)r ini|)e)rtant. Idioiigli 
ae'km)wh'dging the sujireniacy 'eif tlie^ and adheiing m)ininalJy 

to the' same fe)rnis, the* e-sse/nco of the lie)nian (‘alliolic religion was no 
hnge'r in tlio six teentli w liat it liael been in the thirteenth eentury. The 
enlarge'el views whie'h the revival e)f elassie-al lite'raiure anel art had intro- 
diie.'eMl, the; ])rogress of se-ience*, anel the? general enlightenment e)f niaii- 
kiml, worked a sile*nt reformatie)n, alme)st as exte'iisive' as that vioh'nt one 
te) whie.*h alone; the naim^ is usually aj)|)lie‘el ; ami if the; eemntrie'S whiedi 
remaim;el I’lApal eliel not learn te» hate*, they at least leanu'd te) eles])ise 
the; works e)t‘ their forefathers. ^I'lu'V saw the^ nu)st beautiful (iothie 
ehure'he's fall te> dee;ay wdtli as little; mgrel as if tlie'V liael been followers 
otKnox or Calvin, or tbe;y beautilieel llieiu with classical de?.tai]s with 
as nme h self-satisfae;tion as eoulel have l)een l\;lt by tlie most orthexlox 
ehiirclnvardcns of the Georgian era. 

One of the lirst eonseepiene*«s this jeve)luti<)u in ecclesiastical 
alias's Avas tin; almost total ee‘ssatie)n of ehnreh hnilding throughout 
Europe;. The)se eountrios especially which hael thrown off the Papal. 
..Yoke; anel disseilved their ftionasteries, found themselves overstoedvcel 
with e'e'edesiastieal^ enlitieeS, aiul eve^n Franec had so far changeel in 
le e ling that the buihlings she alretfd}' possessed more than snftiejed for 
b<u* wants : and, except from the increasing nmgftitndc and influence 
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of the capital, she probably yv-oiild hardly liave erected a single import- 
ant clnireh during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In Spain the case was slightly different. The enormous ‘influx of 
wealth ill the sixtecntli century, conscqiumt on her connexi()n with 
the Indies, led hof to spend a largo proportion of it in a manucr so 
congenial to the strong religious feelings of the country ; and we find, 
in consequence, in Spain a considcnible number of churches in the 
Revived Classical style which are deserving of Attention from their size 
and richness, if not for their Art. 

* 111 Italy, however, church-building retained its previous pre- 
eminence. The end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries were the culminating epoch of the Pa])al ]iower and wealth, 
and saw in consequence in tlie commencement of St. Peter’s the most 
daring and the most magnificent undertaking of its class in Euro]>e, 
or perhaps it may be said in the world. St. Peter’s was far from being 
a solitary example, for throughout all Italy numberless new chui ehos 
were commonced and old ones altered and restored ; Roiye itself, as 
well as Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Milan, are enriched with churches 
of the sixteenth century which vic^'iv splencknir with the works of the 
Middle Ages, whatever maybe said of their taste; and the Jesuits 
carried their peculiar stylo into every <30untry they had access to, and 
practised it with tViat exuberance of richness in ornamentation which 
characterises their chutches 4 >verywhefe. 

From these causes -it will be easy to understand that Italy became 
the leader in the revolution, and'^ffot only * 801 ; the example to other 
nations, but actually forced on the world the adoption of the Classical 
style of Church Architecture which had sprung up among the classical 
remains of ancient Romo. This how stjdo was moulded by the genius 
of those great artists who attached themselves to the Pajial (Jourt at 
that period into a now shape, and by them fixed, for a fime at least, on 
the attention of Europe. 

Although the countries on this side the Alps abandoned almost 
entirely the practice of Ecclcsia.stical Architecture, the\’ made up for it, 
in extent at least, by the erection of civil and domestic buildings, on 
a scale hitherto unknown. It is quite curious to observe in the works of 
the period how completely the change had taken place in men’s minds. 
The great woik of Du Cerci au, for instance, published in contains 
illustrations of thirty of “ les plus excellens bastimens de la France,” 
but he does not ijiclude one single church in his collection. In 
Mariette’s famous folio work there are plans and details of one hundred 
palaces and civil buildings, but only very imperfect notices of eight 
Parisian churches; and the six folio volumes of our own ‘Vitruvius 
Britannicus’ contain short noticoj^of enly three churches, but have full 
and complete details of one hundred and seventy-live civil edifice^. It 
may also be added that but for the accident of the Fire of London in 
IGOO, which necessitated the rebuilding of the City churches, wo should, 
hardly possess any examples from which We could know what the 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of this*country for the last two centuries 
really ret ended to ‘be. 
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This supremacy of Domestic over EccJosiastical Architecture was 
nearly fatal for the latter. However grand or magnificent a palace 
may Ikj, tt must possess domestic offices and apartments for servants, 
which ijo art can hide and no taste can dignify. The architects of the 
Ilenaissancc tried to divert attention from these placarding their 
buildings with the porticoes and details of the Templar Architecture of 
the liomans, but they merely succeeded in adding incongniity to the 
••inherent defects of thc*subject, and degraded the borrowed features, 
which were beautiful in themselves, without chjvating the building 
whoso defujicneies they thought they might thus be able to conceaL • 

It was by no means necessary that this should be done. The temple 
and the palace are in themselves so essentially difierent, that, by 
treating each .according to its kind, all interference is easily avoidtjd. 
Nevertheless, during the Last two centuries, when civil buildings 
occupied .almost exclusively the attention of (ivery architect, and 
.absorbed nine-tenths of the funds allotted to building })urposcs^ it was 
almost impossible that the church should escape the influence of the . 
Domestic style. In fact, Ecclesiastical Architecture became Domestic 
without havin*^ the powet«or ihfii^nce to react on the palatial style, 
and neither was in consccpichce able to elevate itself, or to shfdio off 
the trammels .(jf the imitative system into ^^^ich they both had sunk. 

Another circumstance very detrimental to rcarfirchitectural pro- 
gress arose from the fact that *1116 thris^ian fitual is essentially an 
internal form of worship, and mates no use whatever of the exteiior 
of its churches in the peifoimance &f*its services ; a circumstance not in 
itself involving any difficulty, as an interior may*be made as fine as 
an exterior, when honestly treated; but it became a source of numerous 
incongruities when the details of ay external stylo came to be applied 
to internal fiurposes. It is wall known how cleverly and liowwtdl the 
Gothic architects got over f his* difficulty, but at (kmstantinoplo, and 
more especially at Homo and Kavenna, the exteriors of the early 
churches were entirely devoid of ornament, apparently on purpose to 
distinguish them from Fagan temples. The consequenee was, that, 
when the Italian architects were called upon to make the exterior of 
their churches as ornamental as the Gothic architects had done, they, 
having no style of their own, could think of nothing better than to 
suggest a r*igan peristyle. From its uselessness they dared not go 
further than a portico, and that generally of semi-detached columns, 
but for the flanks they were content with the employment of pilasters, 
which it must bo confessed is on© of the most useless as well as least 
constructive modes of ornamentation that could be adopted. This, 
added to the other difficulties enumerated fihove, gave a character 
of unreality to the stylo, and butrayed that* continual striving after 
imita^^ive forms which is its bane. 

It is not necessary at the present stage of this inquiry’’ to attempt to 
assign its relative importance to each of these separate elements of 
design. All that is here required is to point out the difference between 
an imitative and a1;rue style. In the latter the architect had only to 
consider, first, how ho could contrive the most coJfrenient and appro* 
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priato building ; secondly, bow ho could arrange this so as to be most 
ornamental with the least possible sacrifice of convenience ; and 
thirdly, how he could accentuate and oiTiament Ids construction so as 
to bo most obvious and most elegant. These three propositions con- 
tain in tliemselvos' all the elements of design, and ought never for one 
moment to be absent from the mind of the architect. 

In modem times he has, in addition and too generally in substitu- 
tion for these, to try and make the building Ibok like something it is 
not and cannot be, and has to apply a system of ornamentation which 
is generally inappropiaate and almost always useless. This practice 
arose out of the enthusiasm cieated by the rediscovery of a sister 
Art, and has bixn continued because the true Art perished under the 
influence of the false sysiem then introduced, and, in this art at least, 
no living forms being available to which we caix resort, we are still 
compelled to cling for models^ to the past. 

€ 

IV. — Painting and Sctrrj*'jTJUK. ^ 

The cxtraordinaiy development, of the*»T-talian 8(;hhol of Painting 
in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was another 
circumstance which had afmost as mik)h influence on 4he form which 
the Ecnaissance sfyle of Architecture took, as the revival of classical 
literature, or any othei of the circumstances pointed out above. 

It is 8carc(dy necessary to do more here than allude to that wonder- 
ful school of Art which first took cftlisistence*under Cimabiie and Giotto 
in the thirteenth cciftury, almost contemporaneously with the perfect 
development of the Pointed style in Northern Europe, and, progressing 
steadily and earnestly jxiri passii^ peached its culminating point about 
the year 1 500 in that galaxy of great Painters with whose names the 
public are so familiar. 

To the Italians in those ages Painting always was the art par 
excellence , and they cultivated it with the same earnestness and assi- 
duity which distinguished the cis-Alpirie nations in elaborating their 
beautiful style of architecture. In our buildings I\ainting was always 
kept in strict subordination to structural necessities : with the Italians 
the structuie was generally considered as less important, and never 
thought to be complete or perfect till the J^ainter had covered every 
available space witli the productions of his art. ^ven in so essentially 
Tedesco a building as the Church of San Francesco at Assisi, the 
paintings arc thought, not only by fhe Italians, but by most modern 
critics, as more admirable than the very beautiful l*ointed Architecture 
of the church itself. e 

One of the most complete anej. perfect examples, showing how pre- 
eminent Painting was considered by the Italians, is the Chapel pf the 
Arena at Padua, painted by Giotto, The nave is merely a small- 
rectangular apartment, covered by a simple Pointed waggon-vault, 
absolutely without a single architectural hnoulding of any soif, and 
pierced with a range of naiTow I^omted windows on one side only ; the 
object of the whol5 arrangement being to afford the greatest possible 
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amount of plain surface for Painting. If they could have lighted it 
from the roof it is evident they would have done ^o ; but the ai*t of 
glazing Vas not then sufficiently advanced to admit of this. 

On .the left hand as you enter, the whole wall is divided into rect- 
angular compart meiiFs separated by painted architectural borders, and 
in each is a Scripture subject, painted in fresco. On the right hand tlie 
same mode of treatment is followed, but interrupted by the windows, 
<• and less perfectly seen* because of their light interfering. Over the 
doorway is represented the Last Judgment, and opposite this is a small 
octagonal apse with architectural mouldings, bht also richly paiutedi 
The effect of the whole is so pleasing that a candid critic will hesi- 
tate before asserting that this little inexpensive cell will not stand 
a fair comparison with the glories of such buildings as the contem- 
porary Saiiite Chapelle at l*aris, or oven St. Stephen’s at W'estmiiister. 
^Vondeiffiil as these were as works of A^t, there is a purity and simpli- 
city and a loftiness of aim about this little chapel which go far to rival 
their splcmlour ; and it is questionable whethei* in this direction some- 
thing even loftier and grander might not have been attained. Ih*ac- 
tically, perhajls, the real^objeclio^ to the dependence of Architecture 
on Painting alone lies in the fact that wo cannot always command 
(liottos, while we can always brfsure of olffaining master-builders ; but 
more than this, it is evident that the effect of even Gifttb^’s frescoes would 
have been heightened by arcliHectiiral i^ouldhigs being interspersed 
with them. As usual, the truth is* that perfection lies between the two 
extremes. The Italians of that despised architecture as an internal 
decoration far too much. We, on the contrary, %^glected painting, in 
order to display our mechanical skill ; and the consequence is, that, 
though we produced miracles of masonry, our buildings want at times 
just that touch of higher Artiiwhi(3i would render them sublime. 

This distinction between tlfo Italian and Northern styles lies so 
completely at the root of the whole subject, that it may bo well, before 
proceeding further, to advert to another more celebrated example, 
the Sistine Chapel (Woodcut No. 1), which is not only decorated in the 
same manner, hut, from the accident of the time when it was erected and 
the fame of those employed on it, exercised immense influence on the 
future development of the Art. 

By comparing it with the contemj)orary chapel at King’s College, 
Cambridge (Woodcut No. 2), we may perhaps arrive at some clear idea 
of the distinctive modes of ornamenting interiors on the two sides of 
the Alps. 

The Roman,chapel was commenced for Pope Sixtus IV. by Baccio 
Pintelli in J473 ; the painting of the rwf was completed by Michael 
Angelo in 1508, and-the Last# Jqjlgment^n 1541. Externally the 
chapel is as devoid of ornament as a barn. Inteinally it is an oblong 
hall, less than 50 feet in width, and 140 feet in length. The walls are 
nearly plain to a height equal to the width of the chapel, w^here a coved 
ceiling in plaster^of very^ordinary design springs from a string course 
which is cut through by the roundheads of the windows, — six on each 
side, and originally two at each end. Below the botton of these windows 
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another string course supports a slight pilaster, to carry the pilasters ^ 
from which the arches of the cove spring, and a thnd lower down sepa~ 
j-ates the whole wall into three nearly equal belts. The lowestS^f these, 
within the sanctuary, which occupies two-thirds^ of the whole .length 



of the chai^el, was to be adorned with the ta5)estri(is for which Raphael 
made the cartoons now at Hampton Court.*' "I'he pext, or principal 
belt, was adorned, on the left haifd of the altar, by types from the 
Old 'I'estament by SJgnorelli, Rosclli, and others, and on the right hand 
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hy tlieir antitypes from the Now Testament, by Pcnigino, Botticelli, 
Gliirlandjjo, and others. The Ascension of the Virgin was over the 
altar ; the Nativity, »nd its type the Finding of Moses, on either hand. 
Thc’thii d l)olt waj^oecupied by the windows, with figures between, 
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and over this came the famous ceiling painted by Michael Angelo; the 
cove occupied by SUbyls and Prophets, and the well-known groups 
which fill up and enrich the whole ; the flat part^^of the ceiling by 
subjects beginning with t^ie Creation at the end next the altar, and 
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ending with the Dolngo at'the end next the entrance. The original 
design of the lower part of the chapel was afterwards altered by 
Michael Angelo, who obliterated the two windows over the altar and 
the compartments which occupied that end, and tilled the whole with 
liis great masterpiece, the Last Judgment. 

Although King’s College was founded by Henry VI. in 1441, the 
Duilding of the Chapel was not seriously undej*takcn till 1479, and was 
not completed in all essentials till loJO. It is a little less in width thai? 
]^he Sistine Chapel, hiding only 45 feet wide ; but it is twice as long,, 
being 290 h.'et internally, and divided into twelve bays instead of six. 
It is also higlier, being 78 feet to the apex of the roof instead of 60. 
Throughout, from floor to keystone, its decorations are as essentially 
masonic as those of the Sistine are pictorial ; the paintings at Cam- 
bridge being as subordinate to the architecture as that is subordinate 
to the pictures at Tiome. In 1^^)Oth the subjects are the same; and simi- 
larly arranged ; the types from the Old Testament being an-anged in 
the windows on one side of the chapel, and the subjects fiQ)m the New 
Testament opposite to them on the other ; but at Cambridge they are 
all on glass, and filled in betweefl the amiitectural mullions of the 
windows, so that no mouiding or (jonstructive feature is broken or 
interfered with by the paintings, but, on the contrary; the pictures 
are cut up and someti^ies very seriously interfered with by the archi- 
tecture. , • • 

Waiving for the i)resent all cj^ticism on the merit of the paint- 
ings which adom^the Sistine Cliapel, and* assuming only that they 
were carried out as originally designed by the artists who painted the 
pictures on the wall, and waiving also all question as to whether 
King’s College Chapel is or is notka good specimen of Gothic Art, the 
comparison of the two buildings fairly faiscs the question between the 
two styles, in so far at least as interiors are concerned. 

Is it better that a building should be ornamented from floor to 
ceiling with paintings ay)propriate to its destination, or that it should 
depend on constructive and architectural details only for its ornamenta- 
tion ? Is it expedient to apply the resources of the highest of the 
aesthetic phonetic arts to this purpose, or to depend only on an aesthetic 
form of the technic art of architecture to accomplish this object? 

Theoreticall}^ it Is easy to answer that the first is th^ highest, and 
consequently the^best; and il^the Italians had fairly canded out what 
.they so successfully commenced, it is tolerably clear that the question 
would never have been afterwards raised, and that painting, and that 
alone, would have been a 2 )plied to the highest class^of internal deco- 
ration. The introduction, however, of ina 2 i{)ropriate classical architec- 
ture into their interiors, aud the abandonment in a great measure of the 
})rinciples on which the Arena and the Sistine Chapels were des igned, 
lias so vitiated the question that it is not so ftisy to decide it now. In 
the moan while it will jirobably be admitled that a wall divided into 
comi)artment8, and adorned with paintings designed for the place 
they occupy, is ^ higher class ^of ornamentation than can be ob- 
tained by any mere stnictural fonu. [Ihe cove of the Sistine 
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Chapel is also very befiutifiilly and very •appropriately ornamented, 
blit the flat, part of the ceiliiij*- is certainly a mistake. It depends 
on Youv position, standi at the altar or at the entrance, whether 
you" see .the figures upside down or not. It is always iiksiflno and 
impleasing to look up at figures immediately above yon, and it is 
impossible to get rid of the feeling that they may or* should tumble 
out of their places. It is, besides, an olfenee against construetion. 
M a wjdl is suflicjiontly fliiek, and is perpendicular, the eye reipiires 
po suggestion of construction to bo satisfied of ^.s stability: but witl^ 
a roof it is difterent. If of stone, the most elaborate contrivances 
must be resorted to to satisfy tlie mind of its stability ; if of wood, 
the framing ought to be shown ; and if of any other material, 
eoifering or panelling, or some other expedient, must be enq)loyed 
to suggest to the mind that the inherent diflieulty of the construction 
of a horizontal covering has been successfully accomplished. There 
are, consequently, a tliousand ways by which it can be enricllcd or 
oiiiameiited leithiu’ with colour or mouldings, but it may safely be 
asserted that it should never bg by figuic-painting. So thoroughly 
imhiied, however, were the Italiam with the idea that figure-painting, 
and that only, was the apjuojiriatp way of qynaiuenting interiors, that 
thi‘y set a faslwon which was follotvx‘d in eveiy palace, and almost every 
church of Europe for the following two or th;^'ce centuries. Every 
one can call to mind the sprawling^ gods aAd goddesses or saints and 
angels who cover the ceilings of the palaces and churches of that style. 

It was a mistake when so Gsed, ana m fact it was itlio abuse, not the 
use of painting, coupled with the abuse of classical orders, which pre- 
vimted the interiors of the Kenaissanco churches from rivalling those 
of the Gothic age., • 

Almost all those defects Were avoided in the Ai^eua Chapel, and 
miglit easily^ have been obviated iri-any building specially^ designed to 
l)(j clecorated by paintings. The circumstance wliieli really^ rendei*ed 
Ihe system a comi^arativo failure was the simultaneous inti‘oduction of 
the classical orders as interior decorations, Tliesc cut the building up 
in such a manner as to destroy all unity of effect, and left the painter 
to fit his designs into such spaces' as the architect left him. It also 
rendered the latter supremo in carrying out a design which was neither 
meant to exhibit ornamental construction, like King’s College Chapel, 
nor to afford unlimited scope for the art of the painter, like the Arena 
f diapel,nor even to combine the two, like the Sistine ; the object being 
to priniuco a classical interior Yrhich might to some extent represent 
construction, hut •which if adorned with painting must be so in due 
subordination to the classictil details. ^ 

Tlie treatment that such a building as the Sistine Chapel ought to 
have received externally is obvious enough. It cftight to have been 
plain ashlar masonry, peAips slightly^ accentuated at the angles, up to 
the string course at the bottdm of the windows. These ought to have 
been enriched with appropriate mouldings and ornaments, and over^ 
fheni there should have been a cc5*niciono of su^cient projection 
Jnid richness, which woijjid have completed an aj^propriate and 
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beautiful whole ; suggesiiiig the interior and the purpose for which 
it was used. Any architect wlio knew his business would have 
felt the enormous advantage of getting rick of buttresses and 
supporU of all sorts, and, having no constructive difficulties to 
cont(?nd Avith, he ought easily to have surpassed the comj>licated 
construction of the Middle Ages, where beauty is always obliged 
to bend to mechanical necessities. This was not, unfortunately, the 
way the Italian architects looked at it. They were bitten with a mankr*^ 
for classicality, and, ;\vith the Amphitheatre and the Temples beforij^ 
their eyes, thought it indispensable to beauty that every building 
should be covered with a network of pihxsters and arcades, and hooped 
with com ices one over another, in defiance, generally speaking, of 
either architectural beauty or constructive necessities. 

If it had happened that the Italians had developed Sculpture on the 
same tj uthful principles and«with the same energy which they applied 
to Pahiting, the history of Architectural Art might have been very 
different from Avhat it has been. There is no argument wliicl^ applies 
to the use of rainting internally, which does not apply with equal 
force to the emplo 3 inent of the Vsiidcr aft* externally, ^riie two are 
in fact, when pro])erly apgjicd, the l^ighest and most legitimate modes 
of ornamenting buildings. Ikit this “is only the ease when they adhere 
strictly to their own principles, and are each carried out in their own 
appropriate forms, llie tAVo may J^e", and ought ahvays to be, linked 
together by the intermediate art Architectural carving. But neither 
of the two i)i incipal ai*ts ought ever to bo allowed to interfere with 
the province of the other, or to tiansgi ess on that of the third, or har- 
monizing art, Avhich is in itself f )r Architectural purposes scarcely less 
important than the others. W hilo plaster, with which the internal walls 
must always be inoio or less covered, affoids the best possible surface 
for painting, sculpture may and generally should be executed in the 
same materials of Avhich the Avail is composed to which it is applied, 
it is so easy to provide panels for groups, either in high or low relief, 
and belts for friezes or niclies for single statues. All this might have 
been adopted by the Italian architects, and, without violating one 
single jirinciple of construction, might have rendered the exterior of 
their buildings as phonetic as the interior, and given life and meaning 
to the whole. Unfortunately the mania for the “ Orders^* left no place 
for statues, oxcef)t as acroteria above the roof, but there they were as 
inappropriate and as unhappy as the figures painted on the ceilings 
were on the inside. Before the “Orders^' became an absolute fixed 
quantit}", the Cinque-cento architects very nearly thit on the right 
path. They felt that painting Avas not applicable to the exterior of 
edifices, and in conseciuence x>iK)pdsed to reproduce in stone on the 
exterior of their btjildings the arabesque or other decorative designs 
Avhi(di had been found painted in the bJIlis of Titus, and which 
Baphael and others have so successfully ‘imitated in the loggie of the 
•Vatican and elsewhere (Woodcut No. 3). ’This ti^te did not last long, 
for it was soon discovered that what was elegant and appropriate when 
sketched in colours for an interior, becau^ an expensive monstrosity' 
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when deliberately carved in stone and sc^t np as part of a gigantic 

fa^-ado. It was, besides, an attempt to nse in one art the designs only 

appropriate for aiiotlior. It failed in consequence, ^ 

and from i ts failure tlie arcliitects fell back on the 

easy but most inartistic subteifugc of copying tlio • 

classical orders, to hide their own sad want of 

appreciation of the tnio conditions of the problem 

^liey had undertaken to ??olvc. 

Any one who casts his eye over the wonderful 
facade of tlio Certosa at Pavia,' or of the Spaniel 
and French churches of tlio same age, is lost in 
Avonder at the amount of labour bestowed upon fro 
i hem. 1 1 o may be fascinated by the beauty of their 
details, bat ho cannot but feel that,considei •ingtlio li 

labour involved, their real effect is less t^Lan that 7; S' 
])roduccd by any otlun* stylo of decoration. It (v^ ^ j.| 

was, in lactji a])ptying to an exterior wljat really l|i''y Ny^ A ii'jp 

iKilonged to internal art, and to a hard and dural)lc 
material a style appropri^rti) oniy.t^ the famnful 
sketchincs*S permissfl)le Avith more perishable 

The failure of this attempt led to a most 
unfortunate reaction in the o|>posite dir^ctiorf. 

Finding that this style of intoAal decoration- ' ^ ^ 

failed to produce the desired c(fec!t*i\dieii applied 

externally, and not perceiving that the failure 

Avas in the mode' of doing it and not in the 

thing itself, the architects of the day crowded 

the interiors of their churcliQ^ andTpalaces Avith ^ 

the gieat Orders which the Womans designed grim chapei, Verona, 
and destined chiefly for external decoration ; they 

thus produced not only most offensive inaiqiropriateness, hut dwarfed 
their bhildings and cramped their designs to an extent which will bo 
only too often apparent in the sequel. 

V. — Technic and rnoNETic Forms of Art. 


a. Fragment from tiie Pelle- 
grini Chapel, Verona. 


The differences pointed out above between the modes in which the 
art of Architecture was practised before the Eeformation and after that 
event, are sufficient to account for all the formal changes that then took 
place, and to explain the influences which gave riso to tho external 
variations of stylo hetwceti the two epochs, and they have also the 
advantage of being intelligible to* th§ most s'hperficial observer. But 
the rpal and essential change lies deejior, and cannot bo properly 
explained without re viewing the whole philosophy of the arts in a 
manner which would bo entirely out of place in tho Introduction to 
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sTicli a work as tkis. It however, so important, that a brief state- 
ment of the principal ^Joints is indispensable before proceeding further. 

All the arts practised by man may be divided into t^vo great 
classes, — the Technic Arts and the Hionetic Arts. To the lirst group 
belong all those which arc concerned with tRe production of food, 
clothing, and shelter for man, and generally all the useful arts. In the 
otlier class are grouped all those arts which arise out of the special gift 
of speech which man enjoys alone of all living beings. It comprise^ 
I’octry, I’ainting, Sculpture, and, in short, all those arts which minister 
to the intellectual warfrs of mankind, as the Technic arts were invented 
to supply his physical necessities. 

Of course it is impossible to draw a lino sharply between the two 
groups, so as accurately to define their limits, and the one continually 
overlaps the other in a manner to prevent any compendious system of 
classification that can bo staged in a few words. For present purposes 
this is, of little consequence, as all that is wanted here is to point out 
the different modes in which perfection is attained in eitli^jr class. 

The process by which progress is achitjved in the useful arts is 
very much the same as that by wiiii^h invijBtigations are conducted in 
the ^sciences. In the latter, after they have passed their infancy, the 
individual fs nothing, the Sge everything. If a giant dogs occasionally 
appear, he only nfakes a rapid step in advance, which would be accom- 
plished as certainly, though perhaps more slowly, by ten dwarfs. I t is 
bit by bit, hour by hour, year by j^ear, that our agriculture lias been 
converted from the rude processes® 6f our farefiithers to the high farm- 
ing of the picscift^ day, that the Galley of the Edwards has been 
developed into tlie AVarrior or the Persia, or that the narrow bridges 
of the inedioeval architects have been superseded by the salacious arches 
of London Bridge oi* the fairy framewoi;k that spans the Tamar. 

Few know, and fewer care to Icarn/who were the men who invented 
all the multifarious processes of modern agriculture. No one, if ho 
tried, could find out who improved our ships, and even now, though 
the attention of all the world has been fixed upon her ever since her 
keel was laid, no one knows who designed the Warrior. 

In the competition for the new Blackfriars Bridge no one cares 
who is the engineer to bo appointed. Of those who competed, some 
suggested a three, some a five, others a seven arched byidge. Some 
wore for wrought^othei s for cast iron ; some preferred stone, or granite, 
or brick. But that is all. 'lire Common Council — like a Medhnval 
C'hapter — have to decide on the number of arches, the material, and 
the expense. 'I'hat done, there are a hundred men, ^ny one of whom 
will build the bridge as well as the remaining ninety-nine. All the 
public know is, that, whoever J>uikls it, it certainly will be a bettor 
bridge of its class than any that has been built before. Exactly as it 
was with architecture in the middle ages so it is now with engineering, 
and so it always must bo when an art is cultivated on true principles. 
^ J[n tho^resont day any man can know more of astronomy or optics 
!|mn y^ynown to Newton, or# can bo a better chemist than Sir 
Itnmphry I)avy. ® Any mechanic can make a better steam-engine • 
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than AVatt, or a better power-loom than C^’ompton a^and it rectnires no 
special ability to build a better ship or bridge than any that were 
built in \ho last cenUiry. 

When, however, come to the jdionetic arts the case is widely 
different. Wo do not now find men writing better epics Uian Homer, 
or better dramas than Shakespeare ; we do not sec finer sciilptiires than 
those of I’hidias, or more beautiful j)aiiitings than those of Raphael. 
Jn all these instances the individual must be everything, the age. little 
or nothing. So completely do we feel tliis, that^ while we arc prepared . 
to give thousands of pounds for an original picture by any gre«^t 
master, we will not give one hundred or even as many shillings for a 
coi)y, though that may be so perfect that, if seen under the same circum- 
stances, not one man in a thousioid could detect which was the original. 
We treasure a statue by (Am ova ov Flaxman if we know it to be geiniine, 
oi* a sketch by Reynolds or llogartli, cm' a fragment of a drama by 
Shakes] )oarc, or of a tale by \\^alter Scott — though far better things may 
have been flono by those masters themselves or by others ; but it is 
the individual who stainps the yaliic on everything in those arts, and 
they are prized accordingl}^. • • ^ 

Hie fact of an ajsthetic eleme/it being a^ded to a usefuLart, thougli 
it obliterates to a certain extent the broad line of deyiarcation between 
the t wo groups, does not alter in the least the process by which excel- 
lence must bo attained in the ’r^chnic, as contradistinguished from 
that to be followed in the Phonetig arts. 

Mineralog}^ and AFetallfirgy have* been refined into Jewellery and 
OrfVwerio, Pottery into all the forms of Ceramic art, Weaving into 
Embroidery, Dyeing into Tapisscrie, by exactly the same process which 
distinguishes every other step in tli^e manufactures. 

Every useful art is in fact*capable of being refined into a Jim aj t, 
so as not only to sup]ily the sensual wants, but also to gratif}’' the 
intellectual desires of mankind, but that can only be done by gradually 
elaborating its special advantages, never by borrowing fi*om other arts. 

To return to the three iirimary divisions — Cooking may bo refined' 
into ( Jastronomy, Tailoring into an important art without a name, and 
Ruilding into Architecture. Identically the same ])rocess which makes 
the difference between a boiled nock of mutton and a dish of cotelettes 
a rimpcrial,»or converts the working dress of a housemaid into the 
(joronation robes of a queen, can convert the most commonplace build- 
ing merely designed for shelter into a Palace or a Temple. 

So long as this path was followed, progress was achieved in Archi- 
tecture as in all *1410 technic fine arts by every people of every nation, 
even the most savage ; wtterever it has been abandoned, success has 
become impossible. * • 

Sew completely is all this practically acknowledged, that no one 
over dreams of altering thg poem of even a very inferior poet, or of 
improving a statue or a piefure, though they may bo only the second- 
class works of artist^i of no special eminence. But in the middle ages 
no one ever hesitated to rebuild tte nave of a csdhedral or to add 
lowers or chapels in the j^ewest fashion to the oldest churches. No 
• c 2 
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Coniptrollor of the Navy cvv3r hesitated to cut one of Sir W. Symonds’ 
ships in two if by lengthening her he could improve her qualities. 
No ono regretted the pulling down of old London Bridge, no!* has any 
one suggested that Westminster or Blackfriars sl^^ould bo rebuilt exactly 
as they original ly*^ were out of respect to the memory of Labelye or 
My Inc. 

On the other hand, it would be considered saciilege to meddle with 
or attempt to improve St. l*aid’s Cathedral out of respect for Wrerwr 
Blenhoim must remain the most uncomfortable of palaces because it 
<vas so left by Yanl)rugh, and oven Barry’s raiiiament Houses have 
l>ecome a fixed quantity that no ono must interfere with. In fact, the 
individual is now ovorything in Architectural Art, while the ago is of 
as little importance as in a poem or a picture. 

A history of Poetry without the names of the authors of the poems 
must be as unreadable as it would be unintelligible, while a collection 
of the^Lives of the Poets is one of the most interesting works that can 
be written, and it adds immensely to the interest of a p(5cm to know 
the circumstances under which it was written. The same is true to 
a vej’y great extent as regards Painting and" Sculpture. In these arts 
the genius and taste of tl^e individual aiiist are always uppermost in 
our mind, and whether he belonged to an ancient or to a modern 
s(;h()ol, whether he could or could not draw or colour, is of compara- 
tively little consequence. • It is tlje mind that guided the hand that 
interests or speaks to our hearts through every difficulty and every 
disguise. - ^ • 

With Architecture the case is widely different. Wo do not know, 
or care to know, tho name of a single Egyptian or Indian architect. 
But any one who has travelled India may have seen in the present 
century such buildings rising before hia> eyes as the ghauts at Benares, 
the tombs and palaces at Hecg, tho temples of Southern India, — and if 
he had inquired he would have found that they were being erected by 
local masons, men who could neither read, write, nor draw, but who 
can design at this hour as beautiful buildings as any^ that ever graced 
that land. 

For the same reason ; no one has cared to record the names of the 
designers of the mediccval cathedra^; probably nobody know even 
then who the architects were, more than we know now who designed the 
Warrior ; and if ^c understood the principles of the art, it would bo of 
tho least possible interest to us to know who they wore. The art was 
a true art, and it was more difficult to do wrong then, than it is to do 
right now. No genius, however great, could then enable an individual 
to get much ahead of his compeers, while tho most ordinary ability 
enabled any ono to do as well ixu the rest. 

But in our age, when Painting, Sculpture, and Architectuj*o are 
classed as sister arts, and it is assumed they may bo conducted on the 
same principles, the case is widely diffeiH5nt. Painting and Sculpture, 
as just remarked, arc essentially Phonetic arts, i, q., arts used either to 
perpetuate or accentuate vocal littorances, or to supplement what is 
written, and they effect this generally by imitating existing things. 
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In Egypt these two arts took the place of writing entirely, and, 
owing to there being no alphabet, became hieroglypliical, and were 
actually *the only mgde of recording s])eech. Since the invention of 
the alphabet, they haye ceased to be the principal mode of recording 
thoiiglits, and can only be regarded as supplomenhil to written modes 
of expression. They possess, from their power of imitation and pecu- 
liar vividness of represontj^tion, many advantages over the mere litera 
^ripta in many circumstances; still they are, and always were, x)arts 
of the same class of things. ^ 

Such a series of ])ictures, for instance, as the itake’s Ih’ogress or 
the story of the Two Apprenti(;es by Hogarth, are original novels 
written with the brush ; and nino-tenths of our j:)aintings and sculp- 
tures are merely transpositions of passages in books expressed in another 
form which had before been recorded alphabetically. The rest are 
imitative ]*epresentations of pprsons or things. 

Speaking, Writing, l^ainting, Sculpture, are merely difterentniiodes 
in whicjh m^i’s thoughts can be communicated to other men, or per- 
petuated for the use of jiosterity. But with tliesc Ai'chitecture has 
nothing in common; it neither illfistrt^tes any literature nor imitates 
aujTliing. * Its object is to «npply wants of j, totally distinct class, and 
it reaches its aims by an entirely different mode. ^ 

Architecture is .in fact no tiling more than tlm lesthctic form of the 
])urely Technic art of building, an^ can only be elaboiated successfully 
on the same ])rinciples which gui<\o and govern all the purely Technic 
arts. If all this is clearly* ajipreciated it will easilji be jierceivcd that 
the really great change that was introduced into the practice of Archi- 
tecture at the Reformation was this : — a Teelinic art came to be culti- 
vated on the principles which belong only to one of the I'honetic class. 
After this it would bo ridicukms to talk of St. i’eter’s without naming 
Michael Angelo, or St. Paul’s without alluding to Wren, or Blenheim 
or the Parliament Honsos without the name of Yanbrugli or Bany. 
Though the cause has hardly been understood, this has been so essen- 
tially felt, that hardly any one has attempted to write a continuous 
history of the Renaissance styles of Architecture, but Vasari, Milizia, 
Do Quincy, and many others have written the lives of the most emi- 
nent architects. So completel3|is it a fact that a building has now 
become the OKpression of an individual mind, that, were it not that it 
will be convenient to follow the same system in treating of the modern^ 
as has been adopted in describing the ancient fonns of Architectural Art, 
it might bo well to profit by their example in the following pages. The 
“Lives” will akva^^s be more interesting than the history, and more 
pleasant to read ; but it is only so, because the art is cultivated on 
mistaken principles which can liov«r conduce to progress or load 
towards the attainment of perfection. 

The first inconvenience of this new system is that it subjects Art 
to the caprices and vagaries* of an individual intellect, which, if good, 
would have added v^luo to a work of true Art, but, if bad, proclaims its 
deficiencies in every part of a design* It has the further inconvenience 
that what a man learns injiis lifetime dies with him, and his successor 
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has to be^'lu at the hoghnihig, and, following what may bo a totally 
clifforent track, tlieir careers iioitlior assist nor jn-obably even cross eaeii 
other. Ihit perhaps the greatest inconvenience is /he remarkably small 
amount of thought of any kimi that a modern building ever (lisplays. 
An architect in pVactico never can atford many hours to the artistic* 
elaborf'ition of lijs design. ^I'lio plan, the details, the specitications 
may oe(;upy weeks — in large buildings probably moflths — but once 
drawn, it is done with. In almost all cases \lio ])illars, the cornice^ 
the windows, tlie d(j tails are not only repeated over and over again in 
every part, but are probably all borrowed from some other building of 
some otlun- age, and, to save trouTde, the one half of the building is 
only a reversed tracing of the otlier. In one glance you see it all. 
\\ ith liv(i minutes’ study you have mastered tlie whole design, and 
penetiated into every principle that guided the architect in making it; 
and so difficult is it to expiioss ihought where utility must bo con- 
sulted^aud where desig^l is coutiolled by construction, that the l esult 
is geneially meagre and unsatisfactory in the extreme. Tn a work of 
true Art, such as a mediaival cathedral for instance, the case is diffiu t'iit. 
Not only liaA^e you the accumulated thoirglit of all the men who had 
occupied themselves wilh^ building during the ])receding ' centuries, 
and eacdi of whom had left his legacy of tliought to bo incorj)orated 
with the rest, but you have the dream and aspiration of the liishoi), 
wlio designed it; of all liisvclorgy,^who took an interest in it; of the 
master mason, who was skilled in construction ; of the carver, the 
l>ainter, tlie glazic^r, of tlie host *6^ men \yho, each in his own craft, 
know all that had been done boforii them, and liad spent their lives in 
struggling to surpass the works of their forelathers. It is more than 
even this : there is not one shaft*, pno moulding, one carving, not one 
chisel-mark in such a building, that was not designed specially for the 
[)lace where it is found, and which wafe not the best that the experience 
of the age could invent for the purposes to which it is ap] >lied ; nothing 
was liorrowed, and nolliing that was designed for one purpose was 
used for another. You may wander in such a building for weeks or 
for montlis together, and never know it all. A thought or a motive 
peeps out through every joint, and is manifest in every moulding, and 
the vciy stones speak to you with a voice as clear and as easily under- 
stood as tlie woids of the poet or the teaching of the historian. Hence 
in fact the little^^ interest we can ever feel in even the stateliest of 
modern buildings, and the undying, never-satisfied interest with which 
we study, ovt^r and over again, tho.se which have been produced under 
a different and truer system of Art. • • 

All this is as true of Classi(-al Art as it is •of Gothic, though we ha Vo 
not the same means of judging •of H. It is certainly equally true of 
the Indian styles, and even the quaint, grotesque style of the Chinese 
acquires a certain amount of dignity from this cause to which it cer- 
tainly is not entitled for any other qualitjf of design. 

The evils pointed out above have been aggravated in modem times 
by Architecture being handed ovei^too exclusively to professional men — - 
to men who live liy it and make it their buisinoss, and who generally 
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succeed more from their husinosslike habits than thuir artisiw powers, 
it was well said by Victor Hugo, “ Ccci iuera cola : lo Livro tucra 
rPJgliHo/* The doon^ of Arcliitectiiro was sealed from ’that Iioiir when 
Tiitoraturc becajiio the only object of study, and the only aim of a 
polite education ; and more especially when the i)oefiy, the eloquence, 
the history, or the philosophy of the Classical periods .were alone con- 
sidered worthy to occupy the attention of the ui)per classes. I'hcjy 
44ill might admire or oeSupy themselves with I’aiiiting ancl Sciilj)ture, 
in so far as they were or could be employed to illustrate that Jdte- 
ratiire, or might admire buildings which recalletl it ; but Architecture 
ceased to bo a matter of education or a requisite part of the knowledge 
of a gentleman, it ceased to occupy their serious attention, and con- 
s(!(piently became professional — a matter of business, and no longer 
the dieam of poetic or the occupation of refined and educated minds. 
Though the architects might be, and very ©fteii were, men of genius and 
of taste, they had not the leisure requisite to elaborate their d^jsigns, 
and were always under the disadvantage of working out designs for 
other pai ties, and controlled cither by a want of taste on the jmrt of 
their employers, or an uii^tllinguese to spend the money requisite to 
carry out *i design artistically. It was no longer, in fact, the natural 
form of utterance, or the occupatien and hivourite recreation of the best 
etluciitcd and most refined classes of the modern nations of Euro2)c ; 
and it need hardly be added tlifit, even fr^m tins cause alone, it must 
liave sunk very far below the levefat which it formerly had stood. 

Another and cognate otrcumstiirtCe that mainly influenced the fate 
of Architecture at this joeriod was, that most of those who first prac- 
tised it at the time the revolution tooTc 2)lacc weie either amateurs or 
scul2){ors and [painters. Alberti m^’be named as among the earliest 
and the most distinguished of the first class. Among the latter, it 
is hardly necessary to name Michael Angelo, llaphael, Giulio Itomano, 
Peruzzi, Leonardo da Vinci, &c. Of all these men, the last named 
alone had the i)eculiar mechanical and mathematical form of mind 
which may enable a man to disj)Qn.se with educational training. The 
consequences of this might easily have been foreseen. All i)ainters 
can make architectural designs for the backgrounds of their pictures, 
and many of them do it with excellent effect. Where they want 
shadows they have imrticoes at command ; whore too largo a flat 
space occurs, it is easy to break it uj) with pilasters ; coinices and 
string courses contrast well with vertical lines, and niches alter- 
nating with windows give variety; while domes and spires may 
lueak the sky-line to any extent. All this is easy, and may all bo 
sketched in a morning. But if any one supposes that such a design 
will make a permanently satisfa^toi^’^ building, ho knows little of 
the dgmands of a true art, and how little its requirements are to 
1)e met by such child’s play. It must nevertheless be confessed that 
this is too much the mode •in which modem designs are made ; it 
is just because they are so constmeted that they are so generally 
failures. • 

A technic art, when uy to the mark, requires fRr its practice not 
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only tlio devotion of a life on tho part oftlio master, but all liis subordi- 
nates must each bo able to perform independently the task assigned to 
him. In tho art of shi})-building, civil or mechanical cnf^ineejing, 
mentioned above, from tho master Avho sits in his office and organises 
the whole, to tho bo}’' who swoops out the workshop, every one must bo 
skilled in his o^Yn speciality, and every one able to perform, more or 
less peifectly, tho task of every one below him ; all must know and bo 
iiblo to introduce every improvement and ibfinement that has beej,\ 
practised elsewhere up to that hour. With such an organisation as 
this, perfection is no\v attained in the mechanical arts. With a similar 
liombinatiou, pc'rfection was reached in Architecture in the middle 
ages ; and the attempt to supersede this and to introduce the plan of 
designing by the sketches of an individual, is really the root of the 
ditfcronce between the two systems. Even now it never could have 
been cariied through, unless Architecture had been reduced to its 
simplest form of expression. Unless a modern architect is allowed to 
borrow his pillars, his coinicos, his details, wholesale froAri some other 
building, ho never could get on. lie must either, under pretence of 
looking like the Classical architects, make liis buildings iinifonnly 
simple, or, fancying he is ^mulating the (Jothic architects, make them 
designedly iriegular, or never ctmld get through with his work. 
In the present sfixte of tho art, ntt one man, however skilled, could 
properly think out alf the details of dven one iraporhxnt building in a 
lifetime ; and, without a reorganisation of the whole system, we must 
in consequence b(^ content to allo*^ copying to tho fullest extent, and 
must be satisfied with shams, either Classical or Mediaeval, until at 
least the jniblic are better instnicted, and demand or initiate a recur- 
rence to tho jirincijdes that guidfd the architects of those ages when^ 
true and real buildings were produced.* 


VI. — Exampli‘:s. 

• 

In order to make as clear as possible tho steps by which this 
downward change was effected, it may be well, before attempting to 
describe particular sty lea in detail, to examine one or two typical 
examples as illustrations of the change. ® 

The first hdl’o chosen for this purpose is a house in the Griefs- 
wald (Woodcut No. 4), which is purely Gothic in design and detail, 
and a rich and pleasing example of its class. Tho base is solid and 
well proportioned, all the upper jiarts are of good •design, and the 
arrangements of the buttresses and tho • ornaments between them 
elegant and appropriate, if looked •at from a purely Gothic point of 
view. Had it been tho gable-end of one Of the churches of that 
neighbourhood, or of some great civic hall, no fault could he found 
with it; but as it is tho upper part of a house, and divided into 
five stories, the verticality which is so approjpriatc in a church 
becomes unmeaning in a dweHing. Tlio floors are not marked, 
and you arc left* in suspense whether the upper part is one great 
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“ solder ” or loft, or is really divided by floors between each of the 
ranges of windows. 

This was felt to be a defect by the architects of the day, and the 
consequence was, that, so soon as Domestic Architecture began to eman- 
cipate itself from the trammels of the ecclesiastical arrangements, and 
to assert its own impoitancc, wo find the string courses marking 
strongly and appropriately the floors into which the house was divided. 
in the next example, of a house in Brunswick (Woodcut No. 5), we find 
this feeling strongly developed, and with very pleasing effect. The 
design is also interesting, as showing how readily the Classical details 
lent themselves for the nonce' to the new exigencies of design. TBo 
Cothic architects* may with justice pride themselves on the beauty of 
their clustered piers or traceried windows, . the appropriateness for 
church purposes of their pointed ftrebos, and ^be aspiring character of 
their pinnacles and spires ; but they never invented, as they never 
wanted, a class of buildings in which the horizontal lines prevailed 
to a greater extent than thS vertical. On tlie other hand, it is just 
on this point that CJlassical Architecture is strongest. Nothing has 
^ ever yet been done equal in oombifted richness and grace to the Co- 
l inthian entablature, or ir^ strength or appropriaten?ss to that of the 
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House* At Brunswick. From lloscngTi tcn. 


Doric and plainer orders, it is no wonder, thcrcfoie, that details so 
]'>erfeetly appropriate were seized on witli avidity by the architects ol* 
that day, which happened also to bo just the time when the tasto for 
Classical Literature was reviving, and mon were eagerly atfecting 
whatever reminded 'them of Itome and its greatness. ‘ 

Having adapted the cornices to mark -fheir floors, it was hardly 
possible they could avoid introducing the Classical pillars which formed 
a part of the order. This was done timidly at first, and as mere 
oi naraents, and, had the imitation remained there, no ^reat harm would 
have been done ; but it was a step in th\3 wrong direction : it was 
employing oi*nament for mere «oinhment’s sake, without reference to 
constmetion or the actual imrposo of the building ; and, once 4t was 
admitted thajj. any class of ornament could bo employed other than 
oinamented construction, or which had anj' other aim than to express 
— while it beautified — the prosaic exigencies of the design, there was 
an end of all tliat is truthful or fliat can lead to perfection in Archi- 
tectural Art. , 
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It was a long time, liowevcr, before tJiJs became apparent, and 
most of tlie early Italian buildings of the Rfteenfli century are more 
beautiful fhan those which proccdcal them. Even so late as the middle 
of the sixtccntli century we find such a design as tliis of the Grimani 
jhdace at Venice (Woodcut No. <>), which embraces aN the elegance of 
Classical Art, with the ]uost ])orfect a})propriatencs 8 to .the puri)oses of 
a niodeni j^alace. Even the introduction of a mezzanine on the ground 
fl<^)r is so cleverly maiiagSd as not to be offensive, and the projection 
given to the ni)per cornice, in excess of that used hi the lower orders, 
brings the whole into harmony. The most enthiJsiafitio advocate of- 
Gothic Architecture may he induced to admit that there is nothing of 
a palatial character, out of Veniec, erected cither in Italy or on this 
side of the Alj^s, so hcautiful as the fa<;ades of this and the Vandramini, 
the Cornaro, and other palaces of this city. The only buildings that 
can fairly bo compared with them arc such the Casa d’Oro, the Foscari, 
and others of their class in Venice itself. It may he argued tliatihoso 
last arc niore*pieiiiiesqu(> and richer in detail ; hut they certainly have 
neither the solidity nor the simple elegance of tlio more modern 
examples. Bo this as it may, it was . pi’ohably only in such, examples 
lliat the Classical orders could bo applied with appropriateness. It 
1 cMpiirod a (diiiiate so wai m as t» admit of very large openings, and 
a street fa9ado, all the stories of v>hich could be applied to state and 
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festival purposes ; all tlio sleeping accommodation and offices being 
relegated to back courts and alloys. Hence tlie great difficulty, as wo 
sliall afterwards see, of applying the “orders/^ to EnglisW country 
houses, all four sides of wliieh can be seen; and where the upper story 
was never, as in the Italian town-houses, the priiicipiH and most digni- 
fied of the threp. 



ViiUiitirina Palace, Vicciiza. From I’iiiiadlo, J quattro Llbii dell’ Architetturu. 


These requisites, however, were rarely found, and the consequence 
was, that the stylo soon passed into the next and worst stage of its 
existence. This is well illustrated by the annexed elevation of a 
palace at Vicenza, by the celebrated Palladio (Woodcut No. 7), which, 
though a fair specimen of the master, contains nearly all the fruits 
inherent in the stylo. The principal order, running through the two 
l)rincij)al stories, and being composed merely of pilasters, loses all 
meaning and ai^propriateness. The entablature which these suppoi*t is 
too important for a string course, and, having another story over it, does 
not mark the roof ; which is the only real meaning a cornice ever can 
have when not employed as mere ornament. The angles, instead of 
being strength ened^ either by being brought forward ^or rusticated, 
are weakened 1^ having two more stories of windows inserted, and, 
instead of repeating one of the pilasters which encumber the centre, 
we have only a detached statue to support the great comice — thus 
adding absui-dity to weakness. We find, in short, intthis design, oma- " 
mentation entirely divorced from construstion. Not only is there an 
attempt to make the pa\ace look like a building of a long previous age, 
but to make it appear as if it were one great hall, instead of* a five- t 
stoned building, which every one sees that it is.. In spite of the 
beauty and ^andeur of tlie order emplbyed, and in spite of all the 
elegance for which Palladio is so justly celebrate^, we cannot 'but feel ^ 
that Art had reached a form entii%Iy different from that employed any- 3 
whore else, and "^as conducted on principles diametrically at variance * 
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\v\th those which guided the architect who designed the buildings of 
either Classical or Mediaeval times, or indeed of any true stylos of 
Architecture. ^ 

The same defects of design x>revail, to a greater or less extent, in 
every building erected from Palladio’s time to our oWti day. in spite 
of ail the grandeur of many of the palaces and churches built during 
that period, and in spite of all the beauty and elegance of the stylo 
ej;R>loyed, there is a falsehood and a striving at false effect running 
tinough the whole that always leaves an unpleasant impression on the 
juind of the spectator, and neutralises, to a great extent, beauties of- 
ilcsign and detail which it would otherwise afford the highest gratih- 
cation to con temiD late. 

The fact that since the revival of ancient learning all architects have 
been com])osing in a dead language is anoiher' point* so impoilant that 
it cannot bo too strongly insisted on here. It not only has heon the 
guiding priiAiplo of every design, but is the foundation of every cri- 
ticism wo utter. Nearly the saime tiling occurred in verbal litei’aturo 
in the first enthusiasm of mo revival. No scientific treatise was con- 
sidered worthy of the attention of the leaiyed, unless clothed in the 
dignity of a Classic garb ; and evon such men as Milton and Gray were ‘ 
prouder of their Latin poomata tlian of their immortal productions 
in the vernacular tongue. • • 

I'lie first effect of this state of things is, that the practice of the 
firt is confined to a limited and especially educated (jjass of archi toots ; 
;uk1 what is far more disastrous is, that their productions are appre- 
ciated only by the small class of scholars or archa?>ologists who aro 
really as learned, though probably nyt so practically so, tis themselves. 

The learned in Art, for instance, go into ecstasies on observing the 
purity of stylo and correctness oT composition which pervade every 
part of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. It recalls every association we 
ever felt in contemplating Classical Art, and reproduces all we ever 
dreamt of as great or good in the best age of that school. But common 
people do not feel this. They would not fool oftended if the pillars 
were one diameter more or less in height, if the proportions of the 
(uitablature were altered, and oven if the cornice wore of twice its 
proper projection. The absence of windows does not strike them as a 
beauty ; on the contrary, they think that it gives a gloomy and prison- 
like asijcct; and, in spite of all our preaching, they feel that a far 
more convenient and suitable building might have been got for half 
the expense. What an unediicatod man would appreciate and admire 
would be elegance combined with common sense, while the only things 
tliat offend an educated man would faults \v4iich are equivalent to 
lalse quantities and errors of grammar. If we wore to apply to litera- 
ture the same canons of criticism which we use in speaking of architec- 
tural designs; a Person or a Bentley would be a far greater man than 
a Shakespeare or a ]\][ilton. We glory in our learning, while the less 
educated classes prefer the works of a Burns or a Walter Scott to 
’ the most finished productions of the most learned pe Jhnts. 
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Jf an arc'liitcct err Ji hand’s breadth in the proper relative 

proportion between the diainotor and the height of a Doric column, all 
the educated world cry shame on him ; and if he sliould venture to 
alter the distribution of the triglyjdis, or attempt an interference with 
the mutules, ho woiild be condemned for ever by professional critics. 
But if he applied the portico of the rarthenon one day to a County Jail, 
and the next attached the same feature to a I’rotestant House of Prayer 
or to a Panorama, tho learned few would sec no harm, provided the 
proportions were correct; but we ought not to ltd surprised if the 
unlearned million should shake their heads in astonishment, and feel 
no great interest in the mystorious*^craft. 

As, however, in this country at least, there are so many educated 
men, and as these only are allowed to have or to express any opinion 
on tho matter, it is extremely difficult to‘ get this great fact properly 
appreciated; and indeed it is difficult to find *proporly illustrative 
examples at home ; but abroad fhoy crop up occasionally in a manner, 
that shows clearly the true state of the case. 
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If any one, in passing tlirongh Boulogne, will climb up to the “ Haute 
Yille,” lie will see there a ne\^ Cathedral Chui’ch (Woodcut No. 8), 
erected within the last thirty years. It owes its existence almost wholly 
to the energy and devotion of one man, now Monsignoro Ilaffreinguo, 
wIjo was, however, only a simple Abbe when, in 1827, he conceived 
the idea of rebuilding the cathedral of his native city, destroyed at the 
licvolution ; and with success such as has seldom crowned a similar 
attempt since the middlo^ages, he has lived to see his great work 
nearly completed. Its dimensions are considerable, being 330 feet 
long by 112 broad. It is surmounted by a dome 68 feet in diameter 
inteiiially, and rising to a height of nearly 300 feet to the top of the 
cross extemally. Its proportions are good, and the lighting is pleasing 
and effectively introduced. 'J’he whole is of stone, of an agreeable colour, 
and the construction is truthful throughout. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, the church, to an educated man, is siijiply horrible. On entering 
1)0 iinds some pillars painfully attenuated, others stumpy beyond all 
Classical pi-opoi tions ; ho sees entablatures put where they have no 
business to be, and omitted where their presence, according to his 
rules, is indisiieiisable. Tfib Jluiilding is, in fact, full of false quantities 
and errors df gi'amrnar, and ho is shocked beyond expression at the 
ignorance it displays in every paii. But the inhabitants of Boulogne 
do not SCO this. To them it is a^norc beautiful biiilding than the 
>\'alhalla or the Madeleine, bcciluso it ha# the*form of a Christian 
(;liurch, which they understand, and hecanso its parts answer the con- 
st iiictivo purpose for which they w6i*o designed. All this they can 
SCO with their own eyes, while they are profoundly ignorant of how 
these details were used by the Greeks or Boinans, 

Tlui now parish church of the little 'agricultural village of Mousta, 
i u the island of Malta, is perhaps even a more remarkable instance of a 
l)uilding erected in the same manllor, and according to the exact prin- 
ci])los, which covered Europe with beautiful edifices during the middle 
ages, though the actual result (like that at Boulogne) and the style are 
as different from those of a mediaeval building as well can be. 

It seems that about the year 1812 the villagers first conceived the 
idea of enlarging their church, and were wannly seconded in the idea 
by their pastor," the liev. I^elico Calleja. The cholera, and vaiious 
local misfortuues, again and again diverted the funds that had been 
c(3llccted for this purpose, so that nothing had boon done at Calleja’s 
death in 1833, beyond collecting a fund of little more than 3000/. for 
the purpose of rebuilding the church. His successor, Giovanni 
Schembri, was equally zealous, and, with the assistance of a grant of 
about 600/. a-year for ten yoars from the funds of the diocese, and the 
gratuitous lali)ur of the villagers and ojjiers, th^ work was so far com- 
•ploted tjiat, in February, 1860, the parish priest was enabled to 
announce from the altar that it was time to pull down the old church. 
Before the following Sunday, »ot one stone of it remained, and high 
mass was celebrated for the first time at the altar of the new church.^ 

* The whole expense was about 21,000/., besides gratuitous labour ^timated at half that 
uinount. 
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The leading idea of tlie design was tliat the elinrch should bo a copy 
of the Pantheon at Rome, and was adopted principally because it could bo 



built around and over the'old church 
without interfering with it, in order 
that the villagei’s might worship in 
the church of their forefathers till 
their now edific;o was ready for con- 
secration t — all which was done. ^ 
Although the merit of the original 
suggestion of the design is duo to a 
local architect of the name of Grog- 
net, the real architect of the build- 
ing was the village mason — Angelo 
Gatt. Like a master-mason in the 
middle ages, or those men who build 
the most exquisite temples or tombs 
in India at the presertt day, he can 
neither r(^ad, nor write, nor draw ; 
but, f jllowing his own constructive 
instincts and the dictated of common 


rian of at aMoiist#. s^iisc, hc lias succossfully carried out 

ScujIo lUU l^'t to 1 inch. ’ . i -n n • 

^every part of tins building. It was 
ho who insisted on erecting the domt) without scafi'olding, and showed 
liow it could bo done by simply notching each course on to tlie one 
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below it. Witli true Mediaeval enthiisiaslii, ibis extiaordiiiary man 
was content to devote liii whole time to the erection of this great 
edifice, receiving only fifteen pence a-day for twenty years, lie now 
receives two shillings^ at whieli he is content to superintend its com- 
pletion. In every respect, in fact, the building is Medijeval, except, 
one. Instead of Gatt and his hrother-inasons worhing in a style 
which they understood, or which grew naturally out of the foims 
tl^y weie using, in all the ornamental d(‘ tails of thoii* work they 
were following dmwings selected from books by Grognet oi- some one 
else; but, as neither he nor they wei*e well versed in the language 



of their choice, ihei*e are faults of grammar and false quantities ap- 
parent everywhere in the •building. The villagers, fortunately, are 
too ignorant to perceive this, and u-re «natural?y proud, as they ought 
to be, of their church and their master-mason. It is sad, however, 
that a building so noble in dimensions and design * should bo marred 
by an attempt to introduce ft style of ornamentation which none of 


* It will be seen from the section (Woodcut 2^ feet less in diameter. It, however, exceeds 

•No. 10) that the dome is higher internally that of St. Paiirs, Londbn, by 16 feet, 

than that of the Pantheon at Itome, but about 
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the villagers understood, and that the dome, .which in size ranks third 
among the Christian domes of Europe, sli#uld fail in producing the 
effect it is entitled to, simply because we have ^no stylo buf what we 
borrow from the dead. , 

Had the designers of this building only got a learned architect to 
look over ilieir-design, and to correct the details, it would have been 
one of the most beautiful, as it is one of the most remarkable, churches 
in Europe. It pleases those who worship in it quite as much, ^ or 
perhaps more, than if its details had been purely (Rassical ; but it is so 
distasteful to tlie educated man, that he turns from it more with a feel- 
ing of disgust than with anything like the pleasure its dimensions and 
form ought to produce. 

There is still a third example in the cathedral at Gran, now erect- 
ing from the designs and at the expense of the Trimato of Hungary. 
Its dimensions are those of a first-rate cathedral, and its general form 
is pleasing enough ; but the mode in which its entablature is cut about 
and bent over windows, and the dehiils of its campanileSi, are painful 
in the extreme ; and, worse than this, the ^drum of its dome is sur- 
rounded by thirty-eight columns, atteimated to such an extent as 
would justify a spire of ^Imost Gothic form ; but instead of this, they 
are surmounted by a dome of lowei'* section than that of the I-antlieon 
at Romo; and indeed throughoi\t the building there are the same 
defects of detail which arc observablb in the two last-named examples. 

All this is not so obvious in C^othic as in Classic revivals, for the 
simple reason tlig-t it is easier for*an Englishman to express himself in 
Old English or even Anglo-Saxon — if he chooses to get it uj) — than in 
dead or foreign languages. We admire the purity of stylo and cor- 
rectness of detail in recent Gothic churches, or in the rarliament 
Houses, just as we might admire them in St. George’s Hall or the 
Berlin Museum ; and we feel convinbed that, if Sir Charles Barry or any 
other of our Gothic architects had been asked for a report on an estate, 
ho could have given it in the exact character and with the same terms 
as one finds in Domesday Book, or, if desired, in the Early English 
forms and expressions of the old Exchequer Rolls. Most people would 
prefer a more modern style of writing or diction ; but an archaeologist 
would go into ecstasies if the imitation were perfect. This is, in fact, 
all wo aim at and all wo attain in the Architectural Ari»of the present 
day. Wo intrust it^ exercise to a specially educated class, most 
learned in the details of the stylo they are called upon to work in, and 
they produce buildings which delight the scholars and archaeologists 
of the day, but which the less educated classes can aieither understand 
nor appreciate, and which will lose their significance the moment the 
fashion which produccS them has •passed away. 

The difference between this artificial state of things gind the‘ 
practice of a true stylo will not now be difficult to understand. When, 
for instance, Gothic was a living art in England, men expressed them- 
selves in it as easily as in any other part of the vernacular. Whatever 
was done was a j)art of the usual, ordinary, everyday life, and men had 
no more difficulty in understanding what others were doing than in com- 
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prehending what they were sajdng. A ma*son did not require to he a 
learned njan to chisel what he had carved ever since he was a hoy, and 
what alone ho had see]\ being done during his lifetime ; and he adopted 
new forms just in the same maimer and as natui*ally a^s men adopt now 
modes of expression in language, as they happen to he introduced, with- 
out even remarking it. At that time, any educated man*could design in 
Gothic Art, just as any m|in who can road and write can now compose 
and give utterance to any poetry or prose that may he in him. 

Where Art is a true art, it is as naturally i)ractised, and as easily 
understood, as a vernacular literature ; of which, indeed, it is an 
essential and most expressive part : and so it was in Greece and Rome, 
and so, too, in the Middle Ages. Rut with us it is little more than a 
dead cor]ise, galvanised into spasmodic life hy a few selected practi- 
tioners, for the amusement and delight of a small section of the 
specially educated classes. It expresses truthfully neither our wants 
nor our feelings, and we ought not, therefore, to ho surprised how very 
unsatisfactory eveiy modern building really is, even when executed 
hy the most talented architects, as compared with the productions of 
any village, mason or parish priest at an age when men sought only to 
express clearly wliat they felt strongly, and sought to do it only in 
their own natural mother-tongue, untrammelled h^^tho fetters of a 
dead or unfamiliar foreign fonn of speech. • 

• * 

V 11. EriftpOG KA PII Y. 

• 

It is not difficult to understand that an art that forsakes the real 
and natural path of development and follows only a conventional 
fashion, must lose all ethnographic vg-luo, and that those circumslunces 
which not only give such sciehtific value to the true styles of Art, 
hut lend such an interest to their history, are almost entirely lost 
in speaking of the architectural styles of the Renaissance. It is this, 
indeed, which has done so much harm to the history of this art, and pre- 
vented it from taking its proper place as a branch of scientific research. 
A man who sees an Egyptian obelisk being erected in fi ont of a G recian 
portico in Portland cement, alongside of a now Norman parish church, 
to which they are attaching a schoolroom in Middle Pointed Italian, 
and the wholfe surrounded hy Chinese and Saracenic shop-fronts, is 
certainly justified in doubting whether there is really such a thing as 
the Ethnography of Architectural Art. It is necessary that he should 
have looked beyond the times of the Reformation, that he should be 
familiar with those styles which preceded it in Europe, or with those 
w’hich are now practised in ?femote oiit-of-the way corners of the world, 
^ before he can shake off the influence (Jf this false school of teaching. 
Unfortimately it is only a few who have either the opportunity or the 
inclination to cany this through to its legitimate conclusion ; hence the 
^difficulty not only of restoring the art to the dignity of a science, 
hut, more than this, the impossibility of making it a living ahd real, 
/orm of artistic utterance. ^ 

If there is any Ethnography in modem Art, it is this — that during 

D 2 
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tho fifteenth and sixteenth eentnries the Teutonic and more purely 
Aryan races assumed in Europe an importance and achieved position 
which they liad not before attained to. r>y thi^t time the old artistic 
Turanian blood had either died out or been .absoibed, and .even tho 
( -el tic races had lost that predominance which they had hitherto 
possessed; and* from that hour the Celtic blood has been gradually 
becoming more and more mixed, or less and Jess prevailiiig. 

The result of this may be a ])rovalenco of more matter of-fact, 
common-sense ideas, better government, and more reasonable proceed- 
ings in all the arrangements of life ; but, unfortunately, at tho expense 
of all tliat ]M)elry, all that real love of Art, which adonis a more 
imaginative state of society. It is a fact that, wherever Teutonic, or, 
as we call it, Anglo-Saxon influence has extended, freedom and wealth 
and all the accompanying well-being have followed in its train, but 
unadorned with those softer graces or poetic imaginings which it is sad 
to think have never yet coexisted with .sober common sense. 

Although therefore we must abandon, to a very consicferable extent 
at least, all idea of tracing the ethnographic relation of nations by 
means of their Art in modein times, and ‘though the study of modern 
Architecture conse(pienfl<;>’ loses much of its value, still, on looking 
below tlic surfac(i, we detect the existence of another class of pheno- 
mena almost as interesting to the 'jdiilosopliical student. This is the 
exhihition of the wonderfiil and (yidnring influence wliich education 
can exercise, not only on individuals, but on nations. 

In the wholechistory of the world tliefe is perhaps no such extra- 
ordinaiy instancjo of wliat education can do, as that of tlio state of 
Architecture since the beginning of the sixteenth century. At that 
time men forsook the iirinciplcs’onwlii ell this and all other cognate arts 
bad boon practised from the beginninjJ of time ; they forsook common 
sense and common prudence, not in the hope of attaining gi eatcr con- 
venience or greater effect, more easily, or wn’th less means, but in order 
to reproduce certain associations with which education bad made them 
familiar. At one time it is Republican Greece, at another Imperial 
Eoine, now it is the barbarous Middle Ages, none of which wo have 
any immediate affinity for or relation wdth, but for wliich we are 
willing to sacrifiee convenience and economy, and to sjiend absurd 
sums of money in rm)roducing wliat wo know will be* contemptible 
before it is half a ee^ury old, and wliat we fool is most inconvenient 
at the present hour. 

As remarked aliove, something like this took place in literature a 
century ago, and, though we may now regret, wo ‘do not blame it, 
because litei'aturo is a Juxury. Hut Arcltitecturc is a necessary art. 
VVe can exist without poetry f w5 cannot live without bouses and 
public buildings. What makes it more remarkable is that, while edu- * 
cation has so far loosed her hold on literature that wo now write 
2 >ocms and tell tales after our own fashion* and to please ourselves, with^^ 
out thinking of Glassical or Mediieval models, we should still decorate 
buildings for no^ other purpose ^haii to conjure up associations with, 
which we have no relations except those derived through education. 
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VIII. — Conclusion. 

The foregoing reinIVrks will, it is hoped, he sufficient to sliow that 
the styles to be described in the following pages dilfer* not only in form, 
but more essentially in principle, from those whicli. have hitherto 
occuj)ied onr attention, and that new })rinciples of criticism and new 
laws of taste must be adoj^^fted in attempting to estimate their respective 
m(?rits. 

These in ftict are so difficult that, whenever a question arises, most 
men shelter themselves under the maxim, “ Ih f/ustilnis non est dispu- 
iandum : ” a maxim which can have no possible application when 
sptiaking of a true style of Art, but whicli comes painfully into play 
when we are called upon to estimate the products of individual talent, 
or to reprobate the indulgence of individual caprice. 

AVhen judgi^d from their own point of view, we never can hesitate 
for a moment* in estimating the relative value of any production of tlie 
k]gyptiau, the Classical, or Mcdimval schools ; their purposes are seen 
at a glance, and how far tlmy succeeded or failed in attaining what 
they fiinied at easily estimated : but when it is a question whether 
Egyptian, or Classic, or Cothio designs are to bo adopted for modern 
English purposes, then indeed de ^ustihus est disputandum ; or when 
we are called upon to appraise tiio relative merits of W ren or Inigo 
f Jones, of Chambers or of Adams, ort’ugin or of Barry, or to determine 
whether art has progressed or recaded in the pcijod that elapsed 
between the two first and tho two last named architects, all is not 
only porjdexiiig and difficult, but most unsatisfactory * in its result. 
But even this is not all. We have got to deal with an art which 
is not conducted on truthful oi* constructive principles, but on imi- 
tative attempts to reproduce sometliing which has no real affinity with 
tho building in hand; with an architecture which occupies itself 
almost exclusively with the meaner objects of domestic and civil 
wants, instead of tho more elevated aims of templar or ecclesiastical 
buildings; with a stylo of building whore the interior and the inteinal 
arrangements are almost everything, and the exterior, which is tho 
true jdace for architectural display, may be anything, and consequently 
generally is a, sham; with an art whoso utterances, whether Classic 
or Gothic, are the products of tho leisure of single minds, not always 
of the highest class, instead of with an art which is tho result of the 
earnest thinking of thousands of minds, spread over hundreds of 3^ears, 
and acting in unjson with the national voice which called it into 
existence ; we are describing an art which is essentially Technic in all 
its forms, but which is now condu«tc(^ on principles which are only 
• applicable to the Phonetic arts — two classes as essentially distinct in 
their principles as. any two arts can well bo supposed to be. 

All this is discouraging enough, but still it is our Art. It is 
that which covers all Europe, and adorns every city of the world, 
with its productions ; and it cannot thierefore be uninteresting to us as 
h psychological study, or as a manifestation of the %nind of Europe 
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during tlie period of its gi*eatest cultivation and liigliost excitement. 
It is doubly interesting to try and master its meaning, and even to 
ac(iuire .a knowledge of its defects, for it is only by so doing tliat we 
can lioj)e to avoid the errors of our foi*efathei;^^ ; and if it should be 
possible that Art may again become a true and living utterance of the 
human mind, it is only by knowing what the art once was, what it 
now is, and the process by which it sank to its present position, that 
this result cjan possibly be attained. 

There are so few symptoms of more correcit ideas on this subject 
prevailing in the public mind, that it may be foolishly sanguine to 
hoi:)e that Architecturo can ever again bo restored to the position of a 
trutliful and real art ; but the object is so important that it is childish 
to despair, and wicked not to do what can be done to bring about an 
obj(5ct in every resp(‘ct so desirable. 
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The infliieiice of the grand old*st^le of (jlassical Art clung so tena- 
ciously to tlio soil of Italy, that ^t would ho extremely difficult to 
doterinine wlicn the moderli epoch fcally commence^, were it not for 
the two great tests cnunierated above : — First, that all buildings of the 
modern styles are, or must at least attempt to be, copies of some more 
ancient building, or in some more ^ancient and obsolete style ; and, 
secondly, that they must be the jproduction of one individual mind, 
and of that mind only. 

Were it not for this, such buildings as San Miniato at Florence, and 
some of the basilicas at Home, are in fact more Classical in plan, and — 
as their ornaments are generally borrowed from ancient buildings — far 
more so in detail, than many of the buildings of the Kenaissance period. 
Their builders, however, were only thinking of how they might produce 
the best possible church for their purposes with the materials at their 
disposal, and mot caring to glorify themselves by showing their own indi- 
vidual cleverness : we consequently study these agglomerations with 
nearly the same interest as we do a northern cathedral, and approach 
them with veiy different feelings from those wo experience in examining 
churches of more «modern date. 

It was, however, impossible that in a country which was every where 


' In the * Handbook of Architecture * Ec- concerned ; but, as the other countries hardly 

clesiastical Art was treated separately from possessed an Ecclesiastical Art, proj^rly so 

Secular, and, as tlie principal and mSst im- culled, during the Kenaissance period, it would 

portaut form, always took precedence of the be pedanl!c to follow out a division of the sub- 

other. The same course is pursued in this ject which has in ettect no reality. 

, work in so far as Italy, Spain, opd France are 
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strowod with speciiiKniH of* ancient Art, and whore the Classical spirit 
was more or less impressed on all such churches as then existed, 
the Italians could long escape from attempting to reproduce, exactly 
and intentionally, what they were repeating a^^cidenially ; especially 
as their jMcdiievkl Architecture had never attained the perfection to 
which the l\.)iuted stylo had reached on this side of the Alps, and never 
had taken any real hold, on the feelings of tlie people. Besides this, the 
Classical stylo was their own, invimted in their country, suited to their 
climate, and to a certain extent to their wants : so much so that what- 
ever little incoMvcmieiu'o might arise from its adoption was more than 
ttompeusated for by the memories which every detail called up, and 
the attem])t to reliabilitato vvhicdi was the guiding idea of all the 
aspirations of that j\ge. 

'Jliis being so, it was an inevitable consequence that (Tassical Archi- 
tecture should supersede jVh'diaival in that country at some time or 
other; and the (.)Ccasion, as mentioned above, was when the revival of 
the litcBaturc of the Romans recalled the recollection of the greatest 
nation that Italy, and in some respects that the world, liad over sccui. 
Sooner or later it must have come to this ,•< but jvraetically the change 
was introduciod by Fili|)])o ^Brunei lesebi ^ and Leon Battista Alberti,® two 
of tlie most remarkable men of thoir^day. 

The foniun*, a Elorontine. by birth and an architect by inclination, 
eaiiy conceived the ambit^ion of domhig over the great octagon of the 
eathodral of his mitivc city, whi(.‘|i Arnolpho and Giotto had loft un- 
finished, and, according to tlio nsnVil practitfe of the IMiddle Ages, with- 
out oven a drawing to show how they intended to complete it, ^ITiey 
s(M)m to have felt confident ih(\y (jould roof over even that space, and, if 
this conlidenco was justified, tlfey^ wisely loft the exact mode in which 
it should he doue undetonniiied to the dast moment, so as to beneifit by 
all the study and all the experience that could bo gained in the inteiwal ; 
f(jr it must be remembered that in their ago Architecture was a true and 
consequently a progressive art. Had it continued to bo so, they were 
perfectly riglit iu assuming that every year’s experience in building 
would have indicated how the mechanical diftieulties of the task could 
have been overcome, and every day’s additional study, or additional 
knowledge of architectural efforis, would have shown how it could be 
done mt)st artistically. RTiey are not to blame that they coKld not foresee 
the colla|)se tliat infinediately afterwards took place, and which forced 
this art into tlie ]iath where progress was impassible, and where their 
aspirations could never be fulfilled. Brunelleschi took it up at the 
dawn of a new cia, in .a totally different sense from ihat in which its 
original designers had left it; but, convinckod that it was the greatest 
Opportunity for his piuposcs Avhicli^his age presented, ho pui*sued this 
object through life with a fire and energy which cah only be realized 
by the hot blood of the South. 

As mentioned in a fonner part of this •work,® there is no great diffi- 

' liovn 1377; died 1444. * ♦ 2 1404 j 1472. 

• * * Handbook of Architecture,’ i)age 775, 
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ciilty in seeing what Arnolpho intended to do with the great octagon, 
and as little doubt but that he would have been able to cover the space 
with a dome, somewhat similar internally to that executed by Brunel- 
leschi, but externally d|*namented with three or four tiers of galleries, 
which would have counteracted any thrust, and made^ its construction 
comparatively easy. It appears, however, that, in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, a less expensive or a more Classical form of dome was 
(hunaiided, but, no one seifhied to know exactly how to set about it. 
IbiSer these ciicumstanees Bninelleschi went to liome, and studied 
with the most intense enthusiasm not only the dome of the Pantheon 
and all the other vaults which the Romans had left in that (uty, but, 
l>ecoming enamoured of his subject, he mastered every detail of the 
style, and became familiar with every form of Homan Art. 

In the year 1420 he returned to his native city, thoroughly a Classic 
ill all that referred to Architecture ; and iiot only did ho, after innu- 
meiable complicati(jns, eoinplete the great object of his life before he 
died in 1411, •but ho h'ft bis mark on the Architecture of his .age. 

His first great iiiulor taking in the new style was to complete the 
church of 8an Lorenzo, a large and important building in his native 
city, but which was considerably advanced when it fell into his hands. 
It is 200 ft. in length by 82 in width, with transepts 171 ft. fi*om side 
to side. No church can ho Ircer fi;pni bad taste lha?i this one ; and 
there is no false construction, nortinything otfond the most fastidious. 
\Vher(5 it fails is in the want of sufhtdeiit solidity and mass in the sup- 
porting pillars and the pier-arches, •with reference to the load they 
have to bear ; and a consetpient attenuation and poverty most fatal to 
areliitectural effect. This church, though very similar, is on the whole 
inferior in beauty to lhat of Han to Hpirito,* which being entirely according 



to Bninclleschi’s design, he was enabled to mould it to his own- fancies 
much more completely than he could the other. This church, too, is 
rather larger, Wng in plan (WToodcut No. 12) 296 ft. long by 94 ft. 3 in. 
wide, and, taking it all in all, is inj^mally as successful an adaptation 
bf the basilican typo as* that age presents. The design shows how 
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complete a mastery fts arcjaiteet had obtained at Eome over that pecu- 
liar form of church, not usually prevalent in Italy, except at Eome and 
Eavenna, as wel^ as over the dettiils of tl^o Classical style, which are 
here used with singular elegance and purity. What is i)orhaps prin- 
cipally to 1)0 objected to in the design is the fragment of the entablature 
which is jilaced on each column undqr the springing of the pier-arches 
(Woodcut No- l.'l), which in this churoli has not even the excuse it has 
in San Lorenzo, that it is rej)oatcd dn the wall. It is, however, worthy 
of being remarked hero as the earliest instance of the use of one of the 
ty2>ical lijrms of the Eenaissance, which Is, taking it all in all, j)erhaps 
the most fatal gift of Classic Art to inodeni times, as nine-tenths of the 
difficulties and clumsinesses of tlie revived Art are owing to the intro- 
duction of this feature. The first thing the architects of the fifth and 
sixth centuries did was to abolish this fragment of an entablature, and 
place the arch direct on the 2)ier or pillar, whore it ought to be ; and 
the advantage of thi® proceeding is so self-evident that it seems strange 
that it could ever have been restored. No single feature can more 
clearly mark the dawn of co2>ying, to the exclusion of thought, than its 
rcj)roduction. 

Another of Brunelleschi’s most admirt^l works is the very elegant 
little octagonal chuvch*Degli i\^igQli, which, besides being so small as 
to be insignificant, never was finished. There are several other qhurcheg' 
by this architect which may have influenced the taste of his contempo- 
raries, though they have added little to his personal fame. 

Alberti was led to the study^of Classical Art by a totally different 
path. Being n<iflidy born, ho received the best education that the* 
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conn try could afford, and became so enanloured of the literature of 
the Romans that ho adopted Latin, not only as the language in which 
he wrote, ^)ut almost as that of his conversation ; ami having besides a 
taste for Art. and a michanical turn of mind, he naturally turned his 
attention to the restoration of the Classical stylo. In •order to forward 
tliis, he wrote a Latin treatise ‘Do Re A'lditicatoria,’ which is still a 
text-book on the subject, and practically he c.arricd out some designs 
whitjh, in so far at least as*tho exteriors arc concerned, were further in 
advance of his age than even those of Brunelleschi. 

The best kilowu and most admired of these is the church of San 
Erancesco at Rimini (Woodcut No. 14), built for his friend Sigismondo 



14 . View of the Cliurcli ot St. Francesco at Klminl. From tJalJy Knight's * Italian Architecture.* 


Malatesta, who, besides wishing to erect a beautiful church, conceived 
the pathetic idea of making it a mausoleum for those friends he had 
gathered around him during his lifetime, and who ho hoped might 
repose side hy side with him after his death. It was in order to carry 
out this intention that the sides of the church were arranged as a series 
of grand niches, each of which was to contain a sarcophagus of Classical 
design. The facade was never finished, but is quite as elegant and as 
purely Classical «s any of those afterwards erected by Palladio, and in 
some respects in better style ; the whole being in good taste, and the 
^parts combined together with gifeat* elegande and appropriateness, 
feide» being free from any anomalies either of construction or detail.* 
Alberti also erected the more important church of St. Andrea at 

^ The interior wiis built before it fell into well be conceived, and a perfect justification 
Alberti’s bauds, and is about as bad a specimen to those who rejected that style to adopt the 
of the clumsy Gothic of the Italians as cm Classical. • 
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Mantua, whicli, though ha*idly so elegant as that last imiiitioned, is 
even more interesting in an historieal point of view, as being the type 
of all those ehurehes which, from 8t. Peter’s downwards, have beea^i 
erected in Italy and in most parts of .l^hirope( during the Jast three 
centuries. It dillers, it is true, only in degree, either in jdan or 
section, from the earlier (Jotliic churches ; but the pilasters along 
each side of the nave, the cotfeved waggon A'ault, the form of the dome 
over the intersection of the nave and transept,* are all features wfiich 



riiiii of St. Ajidrca tit Al.iiitua, Tro n Agiiicg 
Scale 100 Icet l-o 1 In.i?. 


are for the first time fully deve- 
loped in the pftitions in which 
we here find them, tliough wo 
become so painfully familiar with 
them afterwards. In this in- 
. stance, however, they are used 
; with very great elegance, and 
f/. (^ombinetl with as much appro- 
^ priattuiess as it is afniost possible 
to conceive. Tlie church being 
” pratjtically without side aisles, 

, the pilasters, wdiieh are usually 
* th(5 great difliculty, appear to 
,rest against the w^all, and not as 
^ ® if they were applied to make 
t up part of a pier, as is usually 
the ^ase. 

The dimensions of the church 
(Woodcut ISo. 15) are consider- 
able, being 1517 ft. long inter- 
fially, and the nave and tiansepts 
are each 5*1 It. wide by 1)5 in 
height, but owing to the sim- 
pliidiy of the parts it appears 
even larger than it really is. 
The great (diarm, hoAvever, is 
the beauty of its propoi'tions, the 


cxtieme elegance of every part, 
and the appro]U'iatj^nc^s of the modes in which Classical de^tails are used, 
without the least violence or straining. ]\lost of the smaller ornaments 
have been painted on in quite recent times, so that it is not clear how 
many of thcin are ])a]is of Alberti’s original design; and their prin- 
cipal defect is tliat they are more secular than ecclesiastical in their 
character. Tliis does not destroy tho efieefrof the architecture, though 
it deb-acts somewdiat frdhi their ©wuf appropriateness ; but, allowing for 
this defect, there is probably no church in Italy so entirely sa^Sr* 
tactory as this; and, considering the early date of this specimen, it is 


* It i.s siiid the doirio wtis built afterward?!’, the original design, that whether erected then 

It may be so, but it waj so evidently a part of or not is of little consequence. 
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10. » Section of St. Andrea, Mantua. From Agincourt. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 


marvellous how Palladio and others could liave gone so far astra}^ with 
such an example before them. 

The exterior never was finished, exccpt'the entrance front (Wood- 
cut No. 17), and that is worthy of 
the interior. Nothing in the style is 
grander than the great cential arch, 
well supported on either side, and 
crowned by a simple unbroken pedi- 
ment. The external order also ranges 
with the intonial, Upd with the crown- 
ing member of the side aisles exter- 
nally, so that there is no sham and 

fdse Qonstruction : it is avowedly 
a porch, appropriate in style and di- 
mensions to the church to which it is 
attached. There may be a little awk- 
wardness in the side doors of the porch • 

not being ojpposite to those leading into the nave, but? the motive is so 
evident that it is not offensive. 
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Tlie church of St. SchaStiau, also at Mantua, was erected by Alberti, 
but is by no means so hftppy in design, and in its present dilapidated 
condition cannot be (pioted as a pleasing specimen of Art, though there 
are some features about it that mark the mastei mind. 

Whether it was the especial ability of these two men, or the cir- 
cumstance of Hieir applying their minds fresh from the study of the 
antique to the now form of Art, or from some other cause, it certainly 
happened that the new style was launched under singularly favoupible 
circumstances: and if it afterwards strayed furtluu* from the right 
patli, it \vas not owing to the architects under wliom it was inaugurated, 
but to circumstances which will be noted in the future. 

Alberti died in 1472; consequently both these great revivalists 
were dead, and Gothic Art had perished in Italy, some time before our 
Ilenry V 1 1. ascended the throne, and more than half a century before 
tlie Pointed stylo ceased to be the only form of Architecture known or 
practised within thoso islands. 

The next architect whose works had any marked influence on the 
progress of tlie new style was Hramante d’Urbino.' Born in the same 
year in which Brunellesc^ii died, ho seems to have inherited not only 
his genius for the art, but the saifto impetuosity of disposition, and, 
by a curious coincidence, was the .designer, and was iiQarly l)oing the 
builder, of the only Some Jn the woild which, for size and dilhculty of 
execution, can I’ival that of his pi\Mlecess<)r. 

Though hesyas the architect bf several* secular buildings which will 
be mentioned hereafter, the only church wholly by him which now exists, 

and which is recognised as remarkable, is 
thdt putside the walls at Lodi (shown in 
plan, section, and elevation, in Woodcuts 
Kos. P8, 19, 20). Though neither very 
largo nor very elaborate in its decoration, 
it is a very beautiful church, and forms a 
perfect pendant to Alberti’s church at Man- 
tua ; the one being the earliest and best 
type of the Basilican, as the other is of 
the Domical or Byzantine form of the 
Benaissance. When these two were finished 
the change from the Mediaeval to the Modern 
style may be said to have been completed, 
and under the most favourable auspices. All that then remained to be 
done was gradually to invent new details to supply the place of tjie 
borrowed Classical ones, and a new and nobler style might have 
been invented. The (tj-jposito ^course was pursued ; stereotyped fornm i 
only were ’ tolerated, invention was discouraged, and the art decaj^^"^ 
but this was not the fault of the earlier architects, but of tho^e 
who followed afterwards. • 



Plan of Church hAjOiU. Scale 
100 feet to 1 inch. 
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Tho church at Lodi consists of a dome, 50 ft. in diameter internally, 
and about^ three times tliat height. For external effect this is ffir from 
being too much; and although internally it certainly is too high in 
propoi tioii, the defect ift remedied, to a very great extent, by the intro- 
duction of four semi-domes, attached to tlie sides of 'the square sup- 
porting the central dome, and which make together, an apartment 
125 ft. wide by 150 in height. If these figures had been reversed it 
won^cl have been better, IniT, the proportion is so nearly good that tlio 
dificrence may be overlooked ; especially when wo observe Jiow much 



Section of Church at Lodi. Scale 60 feet to 1 inch. From Aglncourt. 


the Gothic stylo had introduced a taste for height as one of tho prin- 
cipal elements of Architectural grandeur. It may also be remarked that 
ns building is more truthful in its construction than any Gothic 
buiidmg we are acquainted* with, ^hore hoing.no false roof or false 
p^truction of any sort. The real defect of tho design is that tho 
almost wholly of ranges of pilasters, which 
over the walls both externally and internally, and by their small size 

,, **'®®*i**'g detract much from what would otherwise be 

really a very beautiful design. 

Another very celebrated and more successful desigi^of Bramante, or 
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20. lOlevatlon of Olmrch at Lodi. ScaU; 60 feet to 1 Inch. Kroin Agliicourt. 

at all events of liis age, is the doKie he is said to h$tve added to the exist- 
ing Gothic nave of Sta. IMaria dello Grazio (Woodcut No. 21) at Milan, 
and wliich, hoth oxtornally and internally, is ono of the most pleasing 
specimens of its class found anywhere. Had the archite(?ts of the suc- 
ceeding age been only content to work with the moderate amonni. of 
( 'lassical feeling to and in this hnilding, we slionld hiivc had no cause to 
regret the loss of the Gothic style; bat the temptation to emplo}" great 
pilasters and pillars, hose real recommendation was that they covered 
the greatest amount of space with the least amount of thought, was 
more than liuBj^an nature could resist, on tlie part, at least, of men who 
were more artists and amateurs than ai'clritc<3ts. Under the pretence that 
they were truly Classic, they consequently soon became fashionable. 

The dome of Sta. Maria is 05 ft. in diameter, to which are added three 
semicircular tribunes, smaller in proportion to the dome than those 
found at Lodi. Internally there are no exaggerated features to destroy 
the haimony of the parts, and the whole s^’^stem of ornamentation e^j^ 
ployed is pleasing in detail, and appropriate to the situation wh^e^ 
is found, and only wants a little colour^ which might now be applied, 
to give it a most pleasing effect. Externally, the square mass on which 
the dome rests is hardly sufficiently relieved by the projection of the 
tribunes ; though this is a for more pardonable defect than that which 
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18 found at St. Peter’s, and generally in the Domical churches of the 
Ronajssance, Avhei e the supports of the dome are so concealed by the 
body of Iho church as nowhere to be visible externally. In this 
instance the whole ri^es most pleasingly from the jjround, and the 
oniamontation is everywhere truly constructive. Some of th (5 details 
are overdone, and might have been simplified with advantage ; l)ut the 
whole is extremely elegant and satisfactory. The greatest defect of 
the design is perhaps the crowning member. Either the circular form 
of tlTo dome ought to have been shown externally, or the straight-lined 
j'oof carried forward over the arcade, so as to be perpendicular over the 
rest of the structure. As it is, the want of jirojeetion and shadow at 
this point breaks up the whole, and gives rise to an appearance of 
wtsihnoss. which is very disagreeable. 



i^'JliUv.t'here is another small circular chapel by the same architect in the 
cloister of San Pietro Montorio at Rome. As its internal diameter is 
scarcely 15 ft., it can hardly fee considered worthy of mention except 
as showing the taste of the designer, and how completely, in its circular 
ll^ristyle, he had caught the elegance ftf the Classical style ; but even 
then it is not equal either in taste or originality to his design at Lodi.. 
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Perhaps, however, the most celebrated building of this age is the 
fagade of the Certosa at Pavia ; and if wo are content, as the Italians 
wore, that the fa 9 ade shall be only a frontispiece, suggesting rather 
than expressing the construction of the church behind it, this is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful designs of the age. It was commenced 
in the year 1473, from designs prepared by Burgognone, a Milanese 
artist of some eminence at that time, but whose works here show how 
much more essentially he was a painter thfin an architect. The;;^ are 
thus interesting as an early instance of the danger of tlie practice of 
intrusting to men of the bnisli, works which can be executed properly 
by those who have all their livek been familiar with only the cliisel 
and the trowel. 'J^he favade was not, however, completed till very 
long after his death, if, indeed, it can bo said to be so even now, though 
the original design does not seem to have been ever departed from. 

The facade consists of. five compai*tments, divided vei-tically by 
buttresses of bold and appropriate form ; the three centre divisions 
representing the body of the church, with its aisles, thef outer one the 
side chapels of the nave. Horizonttally it is crossed by two triforium 
galleries — if that name may be applied to them — one at the height of 
the roof of the aisles, the upper crowning the facade,* and repro- 
ducing the gallery that runs roun^ the older church under the eaves 
of the great roof? All these features are therefore appropriate and well 
placed, and give relief w^th light and shade to the composition, to an 
extent seldom found in this ago. *Tho gi*eatest defect of the design as 
an architectural^object is the amcnint of minute and inappropriate orna- 
ment which is spread over the whole of the lower part of the facade, 
up to the first gallery. 

As mentioned in the Introduction, I^ainting was the art, par e^ccel- 
lence^ of the Renaissance age, and both Sculpture and Architecture 
suffered from her undue supremacy.' Sculptured bassi-rclievi were gene- 
rally little more than pictures in relief, and Architectural ornaments 
wore too often merely copies of painted arabesques. Those of this 
facade are identical with those with vrhich Raphael was then adorning 
the Loggie of the Vatican; and however beautiful they may be as a 
painted decoration for an interior, they are singularly out of place and 
inappropriate as architectural ornaments on an exterior. In themselves, 
however, they are beautiful, and they captivate by their delicacy, and 
the expression ^of elaboration which they convey from the infinite 
labour they so evidently must have cost ; but beyond this the design 
would have been infinitely better without them. 

The erection of the cupola on the intersection, of the nave and 
transepts of the Certosa was commencejl and carried on simultane- 
ously with that of thecfa 9 ade ;.and is not only a veiy beautiful object 
in itself, but is interesting as being the only important ej^ample 
a Renaissance copy of the form of dome used by the Italians in the 
Mediaeval period. . An example of the Gothic form, as found at Chiaxa- 
valle, was given in a previous part of this work.‘ The lower patt of 


\ * Handbook of Architecture,* Woodcut G29. 
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22. View of Western Fi^ade of the Certosa, near Pavia. Fn)m Roseiigartcn. 


this design is qiiitg as beautiful as that, if not more so ; but it is over- 
powored by the cupola, -.which crowns tlie whole, and which was put 
there at a time when largeness of details was bfJiieved to contribute to 
grandeiii; of effect, though generally producing, as it does here, a 
diametrically opposite result. It is infinitely to be regretted that 
Brunelleschi did not translate Amolpho’s design into Classical forms, 
as was done in this instance, instead of tiydng to copy the simple but 
unsuitable outline of the Pantheon. • 

It would be tedious, as it would be uninteresting, fb enumerate the 
' . . E 2 
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other churches huilt in Itulj during the fifteenth century. They are 
generally insignificant in size, as the piety of the Middle ,Ages had 
already endowed all the principal towns with churches sufficient for 
the wants of the inhabitants at that particular period. Their style 
was practically the same as that of tliose described above, but, being 
frequently built under the direction of men of less talent or less know- 
ledge than the architects just named, the^ are generally inferior in 
design, halting painfully between the two styles, and, as is usually the 
case in such circumstances, selecting the defects rather than the 
beauties of either. 

Those just desciibed-- Santo Spirito at Florence, San Andrea, 
Mantua, that at Lodi, and Santa Maria, Milan, with the faejade of the 
Certosa at Pavia — may bo taken as types of the true Cinque-cento 
period, and show how essentially, even at that early jieiiod, the Italian 
architects had got rid of all Gothic feeling, and how completely they 
had mastered that peculiar application of the (fiassical details to 
modem purposes which formed the staple of Architectural *Art in Europe 
for the succeeding three centuries. 

They also show how much more thought and care the traditions 
of Mediaeval Art rendered it necessary that the architects at the dawn 
of a new ago should devote to th^ir designs, than the Painters and 
Sculptors who assumed the position of architects in the following cen- 
turies were either able oe* thoughj: ft incumbent on them to devote to 
the elaboration of buildings intrusted to their charge?. 

t 

c 

1 1 .- -Sr. Pktku’s. 

It will bo ]ierceivcd front the examples just quoted that all the 
elements of design wliich were afterwards found in the churches of the 
Renaissance had already boon introduced during the fifteenth century, 
and that, if any groat building of an ecclesiastical character were after- 
wards to be erected in Italy, we could easily predicate what form it 
would almost of necessity take. 

An opportunity was not long wanting ;,|^or the old basilica of St. 
Peter’s, built in haste, in a bad age, was fust falling to decay ; and, not- 
withstanding that it was larger than any Mediceval cathedral,^ it still 
was felt to be qjr worthy of being the principal church cf Europe. In 
consequence of this. Pope Nicholas V. commenced a new building, 
from the designs of Hosselini, on such a scale as would— had it been 
completed — have made it the greatest and most splendid cathedral of 
Europe, as essentially as the lh>pe was then the greatest high priest 
that the world had ever seen. His designs havt? not been preserved, 
and the only part whfch was exemited was the western tribune, which 
occupied the same place as the present one, but was only raised a few 
feet out of the ground when the Pope died in 1454. 

There the matter seems to have retfted for more than half a cen- 
tury, and no one seems to have thought of carrying out the conception 


‘ Hamlbook of Architocturc/ p. 448. 
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of Nicholas, till the project was revived, almost accidentally, by Pope 
Julius II. That pontiff, liaving commissioned Michael Aifgelo* to 
execute a splendid mausoleum to contain his ashes, on a scale so large 
that no chrmdi o^’ hall then existing could receive it, bethought him- 
self of the tribune of .Nieholas, as a fit and proper place for its erection. 
Having once haid his attention called to the subject, ho not only deter- 
mined to fit it up fur this purpose, but to cjirry out the design of his 
predecessor, on a scale at least equal to the original conception. , 
Bramanie, who was then in the plenitude of his practice and the 
zenith of his fame, was instructed to prepare the designs ; and although 
we have not all the details requisite to form a judgment as to their 
merits, we may safely say that it is to be regretted they were not 
adhered to by subscciucnt architects. 

Thu accompanying plan (Woodcut No. 2J) Avill explain what he 
proposed. Beginning on the west,* with the tribune of Nicholas, he 
proposed to place in front of it, at a distance of 275 feet to its centre, 
a dome, ecpial in diann^er, and similar in d(‘sign, to that of the I’an- 
theon, only that he proposed to surround it externally with a peristyle 
of pillars, and to sunnount it by a lantern.* This was to bo the central 
point of three tribunes, tbe one ali-eady commenced, and two others 
north and soutlp at the extremiti& of tin? tianse 2 )ts; a disi)osition 
which has been adhered to by all subsequent architects, and now 
exists. To the e^istwaid he inoj^ois^d' to add a nave 4()() feet each way, 
divided into tliree aisles, and extending to five bjiys in length east and 
west. In front of this was to be a‘i)orti(;o of thirty-six j)illars, arranged 
in three rows, but unequally spaced. Another design of his, which we 
find commemorated in some medals, has two S 2 )irc 8 on this front, and 
between them a portico of only'si^c 2^^^^^^’®* 

Tlie foundation stone of this great church was laid in the year 1506, 
and the works were carried on with the greatest activity during the 
following seven or eight years. On the death of ]^) 2 ^o Julius II., in 
1516, and that of his architect in the following year, the celebrated 
Ba 2 >hael was appointed to succeed him. Although that great painter 
was an accomplished architect, in the sensqpin which that term was 
then becoming understood, the task he was now appointed to, was as 
little suited to his taste as to his abilities. So great had been the haste 
of the late Bo]]^, and so inconsiderate the zeal of his architect, that, 
though the great piers which were to support the dome had only 
been carried to such a height as to enable the arches to be turned 
which were to join them, they already showed signs of weakness, and 
it was evident they must either be rebuilt from 4;he basement, or 
very considerably reinforced, if ever a dome was to bo placed on them. 
While men were dis 2 ufting what '^as best to be done, Raphael died. 


1 Born 1474 ; died 1504. never introduced into Italy. 

* The orientation of St. Peter’s is the ^ Tfie centre of this dome was to coincide 
reverse of that of northern cathedrals — the with the central point of the apse of the old 
western apse containing the principal alta^ ; cathedral, and the confessional beneath it was 
but, as is well known, tlie practice of turning to be, and is, retained in this place at tlie* 
the altar in* churches *to wards the east was present day. 




24. Plan of St. Pcter’a aa proposed by Saa Gallo. From Bonanni. 


ill 1520, and Baldassai'e Peruzzi* y^as appointed to succeed him as 
architect. 

He, fearing that the work would never be comjileted on the scale 
originally designed, determined at once to abandon the nave of Bra- 
niante, and reduced the building to a square enclosing a Greek cross — 

1 Bora 1481 ; died 1536. 
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25 , KU'v.tMoii of East Front of St. Peter’s according to vSan Gallo’s design, I'Vom Honanni. 

• 

to a (losij!;u in fact similar to tliat of tlio chiirch at Lodi (Woodcut No. 
18)— only with the angles tilled in with square sacristies, whieli were 
to ho each surmounted by a dome of about one-third the diameter of 
the groat one, being in fact the arrangement then and subsequently 
so universal in the Russian churches. Before much was done, how- 
t‘ver, he died, in lollG, and was succeeded by the celebrated Antonio 
San nallo.‘ lie sot to work carefully to re-study the whole design, and 
made a model of what l^e proiioscd, on a large scale. This still exists, 
and, with the drawings, enables us to understand exactly what he 
proposed ; and although no paPt of it was executed, it is so remarkable 
that it deserves at least a passing notice. 

1 fe adopted in plan the Greek cross of Raphael and Peruzzi, which 
probably was too far advanced to be altered, but he added in front of 
it an immense pronaos^ about 450^ feet north and south, and 150 east 
and west, and conse(piently as large as most Mediaeval cathedrals 
(Woodcut hio. 24). This was the great defect in his design ; for though 
it was beautiful and ])icturesque, and wi^h its two steeples would have 
grouped pleasingly with the dome, still it was entirely useless. It did 


Born 1470 ; died 1540. 
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not add to the internal accommodation, like tlio nave of Bramante, and 
in fact \\as a mere ornament, except for the one chamber over the 
entrance, from which the Pope’s blessing was to be given.’ 

The prinoij)al merit of his design is the ordinance of the exterior 
(Woodcut Ko. 25). Hiis consists of a Doric Order, representing the 
side aisles. Over this is an immense mezzanine, and over this again 
an Ionic Order, with arches between. Although the fagado is so 
broken up that these parts look a little confused as distributed theie, 
notliTng can be grander than the sweep round the tri- 
l)unes. If he had had the courage to set back his upper 
Order to the inner side of tin', aisles, as shown in the 
diagram (Woodcut No. 26), and made it into a true cle- 
restory, rouiid tlio tlirco circular apses and along the 
nave — thus giving his mezzanine a meaning, by making 
it represent the roof of the aisles on th(i angles and under 
the towers — he would have produced a design which it 
would have b^en dillicidt for even the Gothic enthusiasts 
of the present day to criticise. 'Jhis would also luiAC 
remedied what is piactically the principal defect of all 
those grciat Momical churches; which is, that the dome 
seems to stand on, or bo tlirust tlirctugh, the roof. Had 
the clerestory been thrown back here, the square bale 
of tile clonic would liavo beem in appearance brpugbf down to the ground- 
limi like a Gothi(i steeple on the intgrsection of the nave and transept 
of a Modimval cathedral. The wl)ole*would then hav(^ risen, naturally 
Mild constructively, stop by step, from the ground to the lantern on the 
top, and, with the simpler lines and more elegant details of Classic Art, 
a fir more pure and majestic building would have been the result 
'than any Gothic cathedral wo lieve yet seen. If, in addition to this, 
wo take into consideration that tlfb section of the clerestory was in- 
tomhid to have been at least 150 feet from side to side, while that of 
( -ologne is only ono-third of that dimension, and that the intersection 
would have been crowned by a dome of such dimensions that the 
central tower of Cologno would hardly be big enough to be its lantern, 
it may easily bo conceived liow nearly all the elements of architectural 
sublimity were being reached. 

It does not; appear that much was done towards carrying out this 
design. All San Gallo’s time, and all the funds he could command, 
were employed in strengthening the piers of the great dome, and in 
remedying the defects in construction introduced by his predecessors. 
His design, bosidps, does not seem to have mot with much favour 
among his coiitomporaries,, and with the greatest opposition from 
Michael Ang5lo, whose criticism wa!»*‘ that it w^ broken into too many 
parts, and with an infinity of goliimns would convey the idea of a 
Gothic building rather than of an antique or Classical one ; a remark 

* It is more than usually interesting to us, selected principally for imitation in his own 
fjs will be shown hereafter ; inasmuch as this fir^t and favourite design for St. Paul's, 
pronaos was the feature which Sir C. WrAi * Militzia, * Vita di Aptonio San Gallo.* 
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that (ionvcys only too exactly the feelings of that age, though it would 
hardly be 4 Jonsidored its worst condemnation at the present day, nor 
does it appear justified by a study of the design. 

At San tlallo’s death, in 154(5, the control of the worjcs fell into the 
.hands of JMichael Angelo ; and although he did not and could not alter 
either the plan or general arrangement of his predecessors to any 
material extent, he determined at once to restrict the church to the 
form of a Greek cross, as j)roposed by Peruzzi and liaphacl, and ho 
left everywhere the impress of his giant hand upon it. It is to him 
that wo owe certainly the form of the dome, and probably the ordinance 
of the whole of (he exterior. 

In spite of intrigues and changes in the administration, this great 
man persevered in an undertaking in which his heart and his honour 
were engaged ; and at his death, in 1 504, had, like Brunelleschi his 
great predcccss«)r in dome-building, the satisfaction of seeing his 
dome piactically completed ; and he left so complete a model of the 
lantcin, which Vas all that remained unfinished, that it was afterwards 
completed exactly as he had designed it. The only part of his design 
which he left unfinished was the eastern portico. This ho proposed 
should bo a ^portico of ten pillars standing f^’ce, about one diameter 
distant from the front of the fac;ade,*and four pillars in the centre, the 
same distance in front of these. T^^cro would have been great diffi- 
culty in constructing such a portieef with an “jDrder ” exceeding 100 ft. 
in height ; and it is feared it would |javo lost much of its dignity by 
the wall against which it was to bo placed being cuj up, by niches 
and windows, to the extent to which Michael Angelo proposed should 
be done. Fontana,' after his death, proposed to reduce the back range 
of pillars to eight, leaving the front four ;• and made some other altera- 
tions which were far from improvements. Nothing was done to carry 
out either design, and during the ponfSficate of Paul V. it was suggested 
tliat the portico should bo carried forward to where the front now is, 
and a nave inserted between them, making the building again a Latin 
cross, as originally suggested by Ib amante. 

This idea was finally carried into effect by Carlo Maderno,® a very 
second-class architect, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
only that he was afraid to attempt a portico of free-standing columns, 
and plastered Ifis against the wall, as they now stand. The annexed 
plan (AVoodcut No. 27) represents the building as it now exists. 
The work of Madorno is distinguished by a different tint from that of 
Michael Angelo; and the plan of the old Basilica is also shown in 
outline, in order tl^^t their relative dimensions and positions may be 
understood. , > 

About the year 1661 Bernini® added the pi«^za, with its circular 
porticoes and fountains, thus (jp^ipleting, as we now see it, a building 
wliich had been commenced lUore than a century and a half before that 
time, and which, with all its faults, is not only the largest but the 
most magnificent temple ever raised by Christians in honour of their 

Born 1543 ; died 1607. « Bom 1556 ; died 1629. ' » Bom 4698 ; died 1680. 
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Eli>vatlon of tho We.sTorii Apse of St. Peter’s. Scale 100 feet to 1 Inch. 


religion; and was only prevented from being the most beautiful by 
tlio inhfirent vices^if the school in which it was designed. 

It would be difficult, in modern times, to lind names more illustrious 
than those who were successively employed to carry out this design. 
Money was supplied without stint, and all Euroj^e was interested in 
its completion. 'The best of building*§toncs were available on the 
spot, and the most j^recious mai^bles were employed in its decoration. 
I’ainting, sculpture, mosaics, wdiatcver could add to its richness or 
illustrate its uses, were all supplied by the best artists, and now exist 
in more profusion than in any other church; yet, with all this, St. Peter’s 
is a failure, and has not even a single defender among the architectural 
critics of Europe. • 

Externally, •the triapsal arrangement of three great tribunes at the 
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wowt end, accentuated by square masses between in the angles, and 
suj’inounted by such a dome as that of St, Peter’s, ought to be the most 
beautiful that can well be conceived ; but its effect is dreadfully maiTcd 
by the only ornament being a gigantic Order ot Corinthian pilasters, 
108 ft. in height from the base to the top of the comice, and sur- 
mounted by an attic of 39 ft., and with a podium or basement of 15 ft., 
making up a wall 162 ft. in height (Woodcut Ko. 28). These Corin- 
thian pilasters, spaced irregularly, are repeated all round the church, 
without even being varied by becoming three-quarter columns, except in 
the eastern fa<pade, which cannot be s5en in conjunction with the rest of 
the church. They are consequently unmeaning to the last degree. A 
Doric or Ionic pilaster is never so offensive : the capital is so unimportant 
in these that the pilaster becomes a mere panelling or buttress to the 
wall ; but the great acanthus-leaves of the Corinthian order, nearly 7 ft. 
i^ height, challenge attention e very wltere ; and when it is found that 
they have really no work to do, and are mere useless omament, our 
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seuso of propriety is offended. Between these pilasters there are always 
at least two stories of windows, the dressings of which are generally in 
the most obtinsive and worst taste, and there is still a third storey in the 
attic, all which added together make us feel much more inclined to think* 
that the architect has bcum designing a palace of several stories on a, 
gigantic scale, and trying to give it dignity by making it look like a 
temple, rather than that what we see before iis is really a great basili- 
can hall degraded by the ado 2 )tion of pafatial architecture. We know 
in fact that there is falsehood somewhere, and are at a loss to know 
in wliich dij ection it lies, or by what standard of taste to judge tl\o 
cnlj)rit. 

In itself the dome is a very beautiful structure, both internally and 
externally ; taking it altogether, pcrha 2 )s the very best that has yet 
been constructed. Externally, its effect is in a groat measure lost, 
from its being placed in the centre of a groat flat roof, so that its lower 
part can nowhere bo propoj ly seen excej^t at a distance ; and it 
nowhere groiij^s symmetrically with the rest of the architecture 
(Woodcut iNo. 20). The lengthening of the mivc has added to this 
defect, but hai dly to any considerable extent, as the ground falls too 
ra^udly towards the Tiber to have allowed its base ever ‘to be seen in 
front ; and cutting the Goidian knftt by hiding it altogether was perhaps 
the best thing that could have been done. 

It is the same defect^f the intrdduction of an order in every respect 
disprojiortioned to the size of th (4 interior that destroys tlie proportions 
of the whole. ^An order lOO ff. in height is by no means excessive 
under a dome 333 ft. high internally ; and consequently the temptation 
to use it in the particular position was so obvious, that, if the interior 
was to be Classical, it was almost imj)ossible to lesist it ; besides, it was 
there in perfcict proportion. W hen,* however, the same order came to 
bo carried round all the tribunes,* and down the nave, where the whole 
height was only 143 ft., the disj)roj)ortion became offensive, and not 
only dwarfed oveiytliing near it, but necessitated the exaggeration of 
every detail and evciy^ ornament, to such an extent as to give an air of 
coarseness and vulgarity to the whole, to an extent hardly to be found 
in any other Kenaissaneo building. 

It is probable that tlie introduction of this gigantic order in the 
interior is duo to/llramaiite, as it was adopted by San Glallo, who, from 
his treatment of the exterior, could not have approved of it. Had the 
fonner carried it out, it is evident from his plan that he would have 
corrected its defects very considerably. Instead of the four great arches, 
each 40 ft. wide, with his monster pilasters between each, with which 
Maderno disfigured the nave, Bramante proposed five arches with 
slighter piers, and might have ‘introduced six with good effect. A 
Gothic architect would have enqfioyed nine or ten in the same space, 
and a Classic architect eighteen or twenty pillars. The latter would 
probably have been nearest the true proportion if the roof was to have 
been of wood; with a vault arid jxunted arches, the Gothic propoiHon 
would have been the best; but with round arches and a vault, six pr ‘ 
seven opening# at the utmost could only have been employed; hut in 
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either case the pillars or pilasters omght only tQ have supported the 
arches, as jinder the dome, and never to have run up between them to 
the springing of the vaults. 

The vaults themselves are of great beauty, and free from most of 
tlie defects of the architecture that supports them, and so is the interior 
of the dome, except that it is so lofty that it dwarfs the rest, and it is 
painful to look up at it. Had it sprung f^om a litde alK:>ve the main 
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cornicG of the pendentivos, it would have looked uiiich larger in itself, 
and have increased the apparent vastness of the cliiirch to very con- 
siderable extent. 

Another defect arising from the gigantic size of tlie internal Order 
is, that it required a corresponding exaggeration in every detail of the , 
church. The Haldacchino, for insbince, over the altar, rises to 100 
ft. in lieight, and has an Order 02 ft. high ; but with even these dimen- 
sions it is hardly tall enough h)r its situation. Hut it is even^ worse 
with tlie scnlpturcHl details. Tlie figures that fill the spandrils*of the 
)ner arches throughout the church would, if standing upright, bo 20 
ft. in heiglit. I’lie first impression they produce on looking at them 
is, that they are little jnore than life-size; and the scale they con- 
sequently give to the building is that it is less than half the size it- 
really is. When the mind has grasped their real dinnmsions, this 
fijcling is suc(.*eed(;d by one almost of teiTor, lest tliey sliould fall out 
of their places, the supy)ort seems so inadeipiate to such masses ; and, 
what is worse, by that ])ainful sense of vulgarity whicdi the inevitable' 
result of all smh exaggerations. The (‘xeessivo dimension given to 
the Order internally is, in fact, the kc^’-note to all the defcc^ts which 
have been noti(;ed in thj'. interior of this church, and is fiV more essen- 
tially their cause than any other (hdeet of design or detail. 

No church ^n Europe possc^sses so noble an atrium as is formed 
by the great semicii’culfy colonnades which Hernini added in front of 
St. Peter’s. These aie (550 ft. qci'oss ; but their efiect is very much 
marred by thejr being joined to the (hurch by two galleries, dOG ft. 
long, sloping outwards as lliey approach the church. I’heso last are in 
consequence scarcely seen in the first apx>roach, so that the colonnades 
appear to be in contact with the churcli itself, and its size is diminished 
by the ai)parent juxtaxiositioii, without the device adding to the di- 
mensions of the Order of the atVium. Had they been made to slox:)e 
inwards, there would luivo been a false x>ersx)eetivo that would Lave 
added considerably to the optical dimensions of both ; but either would 
have been wrong, as all theatrical tricks arc in true arehitcctiire. Tlie 
only true idan was to make them parallel to one another, and at right 
angles to the churcdi, when each w'ould have taken its projicr 
place, and each appeared in its true relative dimensions. 

From whatevoy point of view wo regard it, the stu^y of St. Peter’s 
is one oi the saddest, but at the same time one of tlie most instructive 
exanqilos in tlie Avbole history of Ai-cliitecture. It is sad to think the 
world’s greatest o]>portnnity sliould have been so thrown away because 
this building happemjd to be undertaken at a time when Architecture 
was in a shite of transition, and wlien^])ainters and amateurs were 
allowed to try experiments in aK art of which they had not acquired 
the Simplest rudiments and did not comjirehcnd the most elementary 
principles. Had such an opportunity fallen to the lot of the ancient 
dimensions would have secured it a greater sublimity 
than is found even at Garnac. If Greece could have been allowed to J 
build oiv such a scale, the waidd would have been satisfied for ever ' 
afterwards; and even in India, so large a building must have been : 
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exquisitely beautiful. Had it been intrusted to any dozen master 
masons imtlie Middle Ages — to men it may be who could neither read 
nor write — they would have produced a building with which it would 
have been difficult to find fault; but here, all the talent, all the wealth 
of the world have been lavished, only to produce a building whoso 
defects are apparent to every eye, and which only diallcngcs our 
admiration from its size and the richness of its ornamentation. The 
result has been a building wliich pretends to bo Classical, but which is 
csscmtially Gothic. It parados ovciy where its Classical details, but the 
mode in which they are applied is so essentially Mediteval, that nobody 
is deceived. We have two antagonistic principles waning for the 
mastery — the one Christian and real, the other sentimental and false ; 
and, in sj)ite of all the talent bestowed upon it, it must be admitted that 
the failure is complete. It is a failure, in the first place, because its 
details are all designed on so gigantic a scale as to dwarf the build- 
ing, and prevent its real dimensions ever being appreciated. It fails 
even more bccftiuso these details are not, except under the dome, even 
apparently constructive. In almost eveiy part, they are seen to bo 
merely applied for the sake of ornament, and more often to conceal 
than to accentuate the true construction. Th^)ilcisters, both cxteinally 
and internally, though the leading features, seldom accord — never on 
the exterior — with the tiers of windows or niches between them ; and 
tlie unmeaning attic that crowns thj Order is in itself sufficient, in a 
church, to throw the whole out of keeping. Nowhere, in fact, oxocj)t 
in the dome and the vaults, is there trflth of either construction or orna- 
mentation ; and these elements, in consequence, interfere with one 
anolher, to an extent which is probably more striking hero than it is 
elsewhere, from the scale on which it is c'arried out, but is in reality as 
fatal to other buildings, which will be alluded to hereafter. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is a simplicity and grandeur about 
tlio grccat vault of the nave, which goes far to redeem the bad taste of 
Ihe arches which support it; and the four great vaults of the nave, 
transepts, and choir, each 80 ft. in span and 150 ft. in height, opening 
into a dome of the dimensions and beauty of prox)Oi-tion of that of St. 
Peter’s, foi*m together one of the most sublime architectural concep- 
tions that the world has yet seen, and one worthy of the principal 
temple of the Gliristian religion. 

II I. -^Churches subsequent to St, Petek’s. 

The church of S^an Giovanni Latcrano ranks next* in importance to 
St. Peter’s among the churches of Home ; and liext in. size, if we* omit 
the old basilica of St. Paul’s, burnt down in 1830. ^ Having beeii greeted 
as lately the tenth century, as. a five-aisled basilica, it dipes'hdj i^^ 
to have been in so decayed a state as to^ necessitate its beingj^entlrel^' 
rebuilt, as was the^case with St Peter’s,; but it has been so enciiisted 
with modem additions, that it requiiA the keen eye iSitiqnaiy 
to detect the ancient framework that underlies the modem aolretiohe* 

The first important addition that was ma^e ^as 0^ to 
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tho nortliern transept, by Domiiiico Fontana,* in 158G (Woodcut No. 
ai). It consists of five arcades of the Doric order below, surmounted by 
a similar series of the Corinthian order above. There is nothing either 
striking or original in the design, being a mere modification of the’ 
arrangements of the old amphitheatre ; but it is elegant and in good, 
taste ; and, if wo are prepared to forego all evidence of thought, or 
anything to mark the feelings of llic age,^there is no fiinlt to find with 
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V'iow {>f iljc lateral I’orch ot Sun Oiovaniu Latcruno. Fi^m TjC'turouilly. 


it. Its proportions arc good, its details diegant, and its design appro- 
priate to tho purposes to which it is applied. an age which was 
enamoured with Classical foims, it must-have appeared a type of High 
Art. Even if its aiy^hitect was mot as enthusiastic a Revivalist as his 
<mi;^loyers, he must at all events have been content with the amount 
of fame ho attained with so little expenditure of thought. Though this 
porch may not exhibit the highest quality of design, its architect 
deserves greiit credit, considering the age in which he lived, for intro-;: 
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clncing no more instances of bad taste than it displays, and adhering 
so stidctly to tlio Classical forms he was trying to eninlate. 

The j^rincipal front of the church retained its primitive simplicity 
for more than a century and a half after that time, when the present 
fagade was added to it by Alesstindro Galilei* in 1734 (Woodcut 
No. 32); and, considering the ago when it was built. ‘it too must be 
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considered a model of gopd^ taste and propriety, mwe espe'cially if we 
look inside the clwirch and see with what frightfully bad, t^ste it 
had been disfigured by BorsomiHi in KUJO. That probably was the 
worst period of Roman *Art, and it Vas with sosaething like a r^utn 
to a more correct appreciation of the Classic styles that Galilei’s 
fagado was designed. It was no doubt a mistake to place th^ principal 
Order on such high pedestals ; and the usual excuse for , this jarr^go- 
ment was wanting here ; for the secondary Order is smalb^ to be 
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merely an ornament to the windows and openings, and does not com- 
pete ill any way with tho main features. The balustrade 6n the top 
is too high, and tlio figures it supports too large ; but it is, on tho 
whole, a pieturbscpio and imposing piece of architectural decoration, 
with more ingenuity and more feeling than almost any other Italian 
design of its ago ; and, considering that it was essmitial that there 
should bo an uj)j^or gallery, from which Hie I’opo might deliver his 
blessing, some of its defects could with difficulty hai^o been avoided. 

'^I’he same arcliitocd designed tho Corsini Chapel attached tc:) this 
(Iiiirch ; and, though a little overdone in ornament, the design is well 
uiuloj stood anil appropriate, and is in singularly good taste and elegant, 
when viowcMl in cionj unction with the cajiricious interior of the church 
to which it is attached. 


IV. — 1 )0M fCATv ClI LJKCn MS. 


Tho admiration excited by tho gi'oat domical creations ofBninol- 
Icschi and Michael Angelo fixed that form as the fashionable one in 
Italy ; and no great church was (iftorwards erected in whjch the dome 
doc^i not form a prominent feature ^n the design. In some instances tho 
dome or domes ^au'e the church. 


One of the best known examples of this is the S.anta Maria delle 
Salute, on the Grand Caftal at V^iice, built by Haldassare Tionghena^ 
in according to a decree ofHho Senate, as a votive offering to the 
Virgin for ha>^ng stayed the idague which devastated the city in 
l()dO. Considering tho ago in wdiich it was erected, it is singularly 
pure, and it is well adapted to its site, showing its principal fac,'ado to 

tlio Grand Canal, wdiile its two domes and 
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twp bell-towers group most pleasingly 
in every point of view fi’oiri which 
Venice can bo entered on that side. 
Externally it is open to tho criticism 
of being rather overloaded with de- 
coration ; but there is very little of 
even this that is unmeaning, or put 
there merely for tho sake of ornament. 
Though it eortainly is open to criticism 
ill tliis respect, taking it altogether there 
are few buildings of its class in Italy 
whoso exterior is so satisfactory as this 
one is. Internally c the great dome is 
only 65 fk in diameter, but it is sur- 
rounded by an aisle, or rather by eight 
side chapels opening into it through the 
eight great pier arches; making the 
whole floor of this, which is practically 
ihe nave of tho church, 107 ft. in dia- ■ 
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mctei\ Ono of these side chapels is magnified into a dome, 42 ft. 
ill diameter, with two seinidomes, forming the choir, and beyond this 
is a small square chapel ; an arrangement which is altogether faulty and 
veiy nnpleasing. As you enter the main door, the great arches of Ihc 
dome being all equal to one another, no one of them indicates the posi- 
tion of the choir; and in moving about, it requires some time to discover 
where the entrance and where the sanctuary are placed; Besides this, 
going from a larger^dome to a smaller — from greater splendour to lero — 
ought always to be avoided. .In fact, if the church^ere tumecl round, 
and the altar placed where the entrance is, it would -j^e a fer more satis- 
factory building. As it is, neither the beauty of 'ih<> material of which 
it is built, nor the elegance of its details, can redeem the iMi^l 
defects of its internal design, which destroy what otherwise might Bo 
considered a very beautiful church. 

. The church of San Simone Minors, also in tho Grand Canal, is a 
building Very similar in plan, but open to exactly the 6j(?]posite criticism 
of being too simple. The church itself, as seen from the canal, is a 
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.'Jf). KI(*vntlnn of principal Fa<;adoW the Church of Carignatio at (Ji'tuw. 

plain circular mass, sunnoiinted by an enormous dome 50 ft. in diame- 
ter iiitcinally, wliicb utterly crushes what is one of the most beautiful 
Corinthian porticoes of this or any other modern building. It is har- 
monious in pi<oi)ortion, and singularly bold in its features, from the 
strength of the square pillars that support its ailgles ; while generally a 
beauty ofxlotail and arrangement characterises every part of its design. 

As an exampls^^ how bad it is possible for a design of this sort to be 
without having any faults which it is easy to lay hold of, we may take 
the much-praised church of the Carignano at Genoa. ’ It was built by 
Galeasso Al<^si,* one of the most celebrated architects of Italy, the friend 
of Michael Angelo and Sangallo, and the architect to whom Genoa 
owes its architectural splendour* as much as Vicenza owes hers to 
Palladio, orfhe City of liondon to Wren. 

The church is not largo, being only 1C5 ft. square, and 'the dome 
46 ft. in internal diameter. It has four towers at* the four angles, ^d, 
when seen at a distance, these five principal features of the roof group 
pleasingly together. But the great window in the tympanum, and’: 
the two smaller windows on e&ch side, are most unpleasing; neith^i 
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of tliem has any real connexion with the design, and yet they are the 
principal fieatnres of the whole ; and the prominence given to pilasters 
and i)ancls instead is most unmeaning. If wo add to this that the 
• details are all of the coarsest and vulgarest kind, the materials idastor 
and had stone, and the colours introduced ciudo and inharmonious, it 
will ho understood how low architectural taste had sunk when and 
where it was huilt. ^rho strange thing is, that critics at the present day 
should he content to rej)cat j?iaise which, though excusahlc at the time 
it was* erected, is intolerable when the principles of the art are better 
understood, for it would he difticult in all Italy, or iiidecd in any other 
countjy, to find a church so utterly devoid of beauty, either in design 
or in detail, as this one is. Its situation, it is true, is very grand, and it 
groups in consequence well with the city it crowns ; hut all this only 
malces moi’o ai)23arent the fault of the architect, who misapxdied so 
grand an opiDortunity in so diecreditahlo a manner. 

One of the least objectionable domical churches of Italy is the 
Su])erga, near *l\irin, built by Ivara, in fulfilment of a vow made by 
\'ict(^r Amadeus at the siege of Turin, in 1706. Its dome is little more 
Ilian 60 ft. in diameter, resting on an octagon, with a boldly jiroject- 
ing j^ortico of four Corinlhian columns in froi^t over the entrance, and 
is joined to a cloister behind. This is very cleverly arranged, so as 
to give size and imjiortanco to what othorwit^e wculld be a small 
church ; but in doing this the clturch and ilie convent are so mixed 
uj) together that it is diflicult to teft where one begins and the other 
ends ; and, as is too frequently the casfb with these buH^ings, the false- 
hood is so apparent that both parts suffer. 

One of the last, though it must also be confessed one pf the very 
worst, examples of a domical church in* Italy, is that of San Carlo at 
Milan, the foundation of which was laid as lately as 1868. The archi- 
tect of the building was the same Ainati who so strangely disfigured 
the fa<;;ado of the cathedral in the same city in Kapoleon's timcj. Tlie 
building deserves tlie careful study of every architect, inasmuch as, 
eo 2 )ying the best models, using th^ correctest details and the most 
costly materials, the designer has managed to j^roduco ope of tl^ most 
unsatisfactory buildings in Europe. Internally ^it is meant to be a 
copy of the Pantheon at Rome, this being 105 ft. in 'diameter and 120 in 
height ; but, instead of the sublimity of the one gieat eye of the dome, 
there is in the Milanese exam^ilo only an insignificant lantern, and 
light is introduced through the walls by mean-looking windows, 
scattered here and there round the building, and in two ivories. Not- 
withstanding that it possesses internally twenty-two monolftjiic columns 
of beautiful Baveno marble,, and s<toe good sculpture, the whole is 
thin, mean, and cold, to an extent seldom found gtny whoili jclse. 

Extemidly the design is as bad. A portico of thirty-six Corinthian 
columns is arranged pretty much us in the British Muiieum.^ Each of 
these is a monolith of marble 9 ft. in circumference, and the capitals 
and entablature are faultless ; but the central portico is crushed infe 
insignificance by the dome of chiirch, which rises, like a 
dish-cover, behind it ; and the wings are destroyed b;f having hoiis^^ 
built behind them, with three stories of windows finder the porticoes; 
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and tlireo more alxn e tln^m; so ar^aitged as to compete with, and as far 
as possible destroy, any little di^iity the dome itself might possess. 

However pf^nful the coarsciftss and vulgarity of Alcssi and Ivara 
may have hoon, their works are after all preferable to the tamo and un- 
moaning C^^issioality of such a design as this, and which, unfoi-tiinately, 
is found also in Canova’s church at Possagno, and is but too charac- 
teristic, not onlj^ of the architecture, but of all the Arts in Italy at the 
present day. 

So enamouied were the Italians with their success in the emplo 3 ’'- 
inent of the dome, that all their great churches of the lienaissance 
partake more or less of this quasi- Byzantine typo. Not only did it 
afford ;^)ace and give dignity to the interior, but it gave to these build- 
ings externally an elevation which their architects were otherwise 
unable to supply. Wo, who are familiar with the northeni Gothic of 
the Middle Ages^know how gracefully the spire was fitted to the church 
in every position ; cither as growing out of the intersection of the nave 
and transepts, or as twin guardians of the portal of the cathedral or 
minster, or as the single heavenward-pointing feature of the western 
front of the parish church. But the Italians knew nothing of this. In 
nine cases out of ten their campaiflles wei^ detached from the edifices to 
which they belonged, «or, if joined to them, it was never as an integral 
or essential part of the design ; and so far from giving height and 
dignity to the whole, it only tended to dwarf the church, and did this 
at the expense of its own elevation. The dome, on the other hand, di4:L 
for the Italian church what the spire did for the Gothic. It not 
marked the sacred character of the edifice externally, but it raised ife 
well above th(f houses, and added that elevation which, iii. towns ifii 
least, is so indispensable to architectural dignity. ' 
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* V. — Basilican Churches— Exterioiis. 

As most of the Italian churches were situated in the streets of towns, 
where only the entrance fa 9 ados are exposed, it was to them that the 
attention of the auchitects was principally directed, and, not knowing 
the art of using the steeple 1x) give dSgnity to these, they tried by rich- 
ness of ornament to cover the defectS of the design. 

On this side of the Alps the parish church almost always stands free 
in its churchyard, the cathediul in its close, and every side of these 
buildings is consequently seen ; so that it becomes necessary to make ‘ 
every part omamental, and in most cases the east end and the flanks are 
^ carefully designed, and sometimes even more beaiitiful than the &9ide 
itself. In Italy it is hardly possible to quote a single irfttance in ^ 
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during the Renaissance period, either the apse or the flanks of an ordi- 
nary basilican church are treated ornamentally. All the art ifi lavished 
on the facade, and, in conse(iuence of its not being returned along the 
sides, the whole design has, far too generally, an air of untruthfulness, 
and a want of completeness, which is often very offensive. 

One of the* finest of the early .facades of Italy is that of San Zaccaria 
at Venice. The church was commenced in 1446, arid. internally shows 
pointed arches and other peculiarities of fhat date. The facade seems 
to have been completed about 1515, and though not so splended as that 
of the Cortosa at Tavia (Woodcut Xo. 22 ), and some of the more 
elaborate designs of the previous century, it is not oidy purer in detail, 
but reproduces more correctly the internal arrangements of the church. 
Though its dimensions are not greater than those of an ordinary l^al- 
ladian front, the number and smallness of the parts make it appear 
infinitely larger, and, sdl the (Rassical details being merely subordinate 
ornaments, there is no falsehood or incongruity anywhere ; while, the 
practical c(mstructive linos being preserved, the whole Iftis a unity and 
dignity wo miss so genoially in subsequent buildings. Its greatest defect 
is porhai)s the circular form given to the pediment of the central and side 
aisles, which does not iy this instance express the form* of the roof. 



The curvilinear roof is, 
however, by no means 
unusual in Venice, and in 
the nearly contem 2 )orary 
church of Sta. Maria dei 
Miracoli (1480-89) the 
circular roof still exists, 
and the facade is sur- 
mounted by a semicir- 
cular gable like this, but 
there following the exact 
lines of the roof, and in 
the School of St. Mark’s 
and many other buildings 
this form is also found ; «o 
that, though it may ap- 
pear somewhat unusual 
and strange to us, it was 
familiar to the Venetians 
of that day. They, in fact, 
bonov 50 d it with so many 
other features of Hioir Art 
from the Byzantines, with 
whom it had always been 
in use, and represented 
correctly the exterior of 


their vaults. But a fur^l 


38. Church of tlie l^entore. Reduced from Clcognara by 
Rosengarten. 


ther excuse for its intro^# 
duction here is, that, aiff'j 
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the design of these fa(;;ades in Italy is never returned along the sides, 
the roofs fhriii no part of the composition, and their form was conse- 
quently generally neglected. 

One of the first difficulties which the argliitccts fmcoiintered in 
.using the Orders was to express the existence of side aisles as a 
part of the design. The most obvious way was to niahe the facade 
in two stories, as was vejg^ generally done on this side of the 
Alps, ^nd by the Jesuits everywhere, and as had been already sug- 
gested by Alberti at Kimini (Woodcut No. 14) in the fifteenth 
century. It was, however, felt by the architects of the following 
(q)och that this was sacrificing the great central aisle to the sub- 
ordinate parts of the church, and suggesting two stories, when 
in fiict there was only one. The difficulty was boldly met by Pal- 
ladio, ill the facade ho added to the Church of San Francesco 
della Vigna at Venice, which is one of his most admired compo- 
sitions ; but the great Order so completely overpowers the smaller, 
that the resuft is almost as unplcasing as in St. Peter's at Rome. 
Nearly tlio same thing is observable in the church of the Reden- 
toro, but in this instance, there being practically no side aisles to 
the church, the little lean-tos on each side dobuot obtrude, themselves 
to tlie same extent, and may bo practically disregarded ; so that the 
design as seen directly in front is /lonfined to the. four pillais of the 
portico, and the Order belonging Ito^the cntirance. When, however, 
the flanks of this church are seen in^onjunction with the facade, the 
d(}fects of the design are • 

])aintully manifest, and the 
incongruity of the two Or- 
ders becomes everywhere 
apparent. In order to 
avoid thest3 defects, Palla- 
dio hit upon the expedient 
so much admired in his 
celebrated church of San 
Giorgio Maggiore in the 
same city. By placing 
the larger Order on pe- 
destals, and, bringing the 
subordinate Order down 
to the floor-line, he ren- 
dered the disproportion 
between them so* much 
less glaring that the effect ’39t Church of San GIoikIo Maggiore, Venice. From Cioognam. 
is certainly as pleasing as * % 

it can well be expected to be. The real fact is, however, everywhere 
apparent, that the Orders are intractable for purposes they were never 
designed to subserve; and when an architect is bound to use only 
pillars of ten diameters, and to us^ these for all the purposes of internal 
and external decoration, he has forged fetters for himself that no ing©-^ 
nuity can free him from. • ^ 

Unfortunately for the arts of ItiJy at the influ wcC^ 
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Michael Angelo was supreme, and continued so during the whole ol the 
sixteenth century. Even Raphael, his groat rival, seems to h&ve bowee 
to it, and, if he had lived twenty years longer, would probably have beer 
obliged to painii the meek Saviour of the Christians as a Hercules, and tht 
Virgin as an Amazon, in order to keep pace with the* taste ot the day 
Though Palhldio’s was a far gentler and more elegant mind thai] 
Michael Angelo’s, he too could not escape the contagion, even if he had 
been inclined. What the latter had done at St. Peter’s and else who^*e, was 
the standard of the day. Too impetuous to be controlled by constmq|ion, 
and too imj)atient to work out details, ho had sought by bigness to excite 
astonishment, and mistcK)k exaggeration for sublimity. His colossal 
Order of pilasters at St. Peter’s, though astonishing from its size, is 
humiliating from its vulgarity ; but it pleased his ago, as his paintings 
and liis sculpture had done. Every artist was obliged to i^aint uii to 
his scale, and every architect felt himself bound to use as largo an Ordoi 
as his building would admit of, and seems to have ac(][uiosced in the 
mistaken docti’ino that laigoness of details was i)i’oductit^e of grandeur 
in the mass. Palladio was therefore probably not so much to blame 
if his age demanded, as it seems to have done, his employment of these 
largo featui^s on his fa(>ades. If ho employed them, it was indispen- 
sable that he j^iould also introduce a smaller Order to re])resent the 
aisles and minor i)arts of the design ; and if ho did not succeed in har- 
monising tliese two perfiictly, ho jiaSs at least been as successful in this 
as any one else, find in all his details there is an elegance which charms, 
and a feeling of (constructive prof^riety which makes itself felt, oven in 
the most incongruous of his designs. 

Subsequently to the I’alladian period, architects weio therefore 
hardly to blame when they kgreed to return to the earlier practice, 
and to use the Ordeivs merely as ornaments. As the climate of Italy 
enabled them to dispense with windows in their fa9ades whenever 
they thought it expedient to do so, the^ met what they conceived to 
be all the exigencies of the case when they designed such a facade as 
that of the church of S. Maria Zobenico at Venice, built by G. Sardi iij 
1080, whei'o the Orders, though more important than at San Zaccaria 
(Woodcut No. J37), are still mere ornaments, but so much moro im- 
portant than in that church as to become practically independent of the 
constmetion, and to produce a far loss pleasing effect. JLt must also be 
confessed that the ornamentation is here overdone, and not always in 
the best taste ; but, taken for what it is — merely an ornamental screen 
in front of a church — it fs a very beautiful and charming composition. 

WithoiTt attem|:)ting to enumerate the variety «of fagades of moro 
or less beauty which are found facing thocstreets in all Ihe ‘great cities 
of Italy, those just dijscrihed ma^ be tfiken as types of them: — Sail 
Zaccaria represents the facades of the fifteenth century, when Clas*' 
sical elegance was introduced without being hampered with Classic^ 
forms ; San Giorgio is one of the best examples of the ClassicaPschooI 
the sixteenth ceiituiy, when a more literal system of copying was intrcH 
duced by Palladio and his contemporaries; and the church of Zobenico. 
IN fine examflo of the reaction against the restraints of the puteif 
sty c, which characterised the seventeenth century. The misfortune f 




40. Church of Sta. Marla Zobenico, Venice. From Canalctti. 


tliat this last fornj lent itself only too easily to the caprices of the 
Borrominis, 'Guarinis, and mep of that class, arid the Jesuits in particular 
abused its freedom to an extent that is often very offensive ; but, not- 
withstanding all this, the richness of the fa9ado8 of this stylo is always 
attractive, and in spite of bad tasto we are frequently forced to adniiic 
what our <moro sober judgment would lead us to condemn. 

VI. — ^Basilican 0HORcgE3-—lNTERmRs. 

In their interiors tho .Itfilian architects were hardljpso fortunate as 
in their exteriors. ITie Classical Orders were originally designed by 
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tho Greeks for the .external decoration of temples ; and although the 
Romans afterwards employed them internally, it was generally with 
considerable modifications. In tho great halls of their baths, which 
were what tho Italian arcliitects generally strove to copy, they intro- 
duced the fragment of an entablature over a column, but only as a bracket 
when the pillar was jdaced against the wall — never when it was stand- 
ing free, a\ here alone its use is objectionable. Their architects were fast 
getting rid of all tmcc of the entablature*when the style jjei’ished ; and 
it cannot but be considered as most unfortunate that tho Cinqifc-ccnto 
architects should have reintroduced it for internal purposes. 

As a general rule, the interiors of the Renaissance churches are cold 
and unmeaning; or, if these defects are obviated, it is, as at St. Peter’s, 
at the expense not only of the simplicity but of tho propriety of the 
arch 1 1 ectural design. 

The earlier (ixamples all tail from the infrequency and tenuity of 
tho points of suppoi t. At San Zaccaria, for instance, the nave is divided 
from the side aisles by three tall arches, suppoi ted on two tall octagonal 
pillars, so thin, and apparently so weak, as to give a starved Icxdc to the 
whole. Tho same defect is obseiwed in the Gothic cathedral of Florence, 
and generally in all Italian Mediieval churches. 'Ihnir architects 
thought they had done ehougli fl'hen they had met tho engineering 
difficulties of^ie case, and luid provided a siqiport mechanically suffi- 
cient to carry tho vault^of the i-ooTff They never perceived the artistic 
value of numerous points of sui^oi-t, nor tho importance of superabun- 
dant strength ^n prodiujing a satisfactory architectural otToct. Notwith- 
standing this defect, tho 
Cinque-cento constiuction 
was always truthful, and, 
so far, more pleasing than 
that of the subsequent age, 
when tjio moat prominent 
parts of tho design were 
generally added for etfect 
only. 

One of the most suc- 
cessful interiors of : the ago 
is generally admitted to be 
that of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore at Venice, by Palla- 
dio. In this he has adopted 
tho same device' as in the 
exterior (Woodcut No. 41), 
by placing the larger Order 
on pedestals, aud.thus pre- 
venting si^ch a diecrepaj4<^. 
of sisse as would be fatal 
either; but wjth all 
tho decoration is unihiei"^" ' 


ing, and the principal Order is felt to be i|seless. Th^ uao^e alsd?j|| 
which the clerestory windows out feito tho vault is most unpleasiul^: 



Interior of San Giorgio Muggloro, Venice. From Solvatico. 
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and none of the parts seem as if they wore designed for the purposes to 


which thejr aro applied. 

Ilis other celebrated church is that of the 
• Rcdentore, close by, on the Canal of the Giii- 
.(locca. The nave is a great hall (Woodcut No. 
42), 50 ft. wide by 105 in length, with narrow 
side chapels, between which ranges a Corinthian 
Order^of great beauty in itself, and standing 
on the floor without pedestals. It is merely an 
ornament, however, and has no architectuial 
connexion with the plain flat elliptical vault 
of the church, which is most disagreeably cut 
into by the windows that give light to the nave, 
A worse defect of the design is that, instead of 
the church expanding at the intersection, the 
supports. of the dome actually contract it; and 
though the ddhio is of the same width as the 
nave, and has a semicircular tribune on each 
side, the arrangement is such that it looks 
smaller and more contracted than the nave that 
leads to it. If we add to these defects of de- 



sign that, both hero and at S.an Giorgio, no 
niarlde or colour is used — nothing .but jflai.vi 


42. Church of Ueden* 

tore, Venice. From Cicogimni. 
Scale 100 ft. to I inch. 


cold stone anti whitewash — it will bd understood how very unsatis- 


factory these interiors aro, and how disappointing, aftt|r all the praise 


that has been lavished on them. 


^riioso defects are more apparent perhaps Jh 
Venice than they would be elsewhere, many of 
the churehes of that city, as of Genoa, being in- 
ternally rich beyond conception, witfi marbles 
of (extreme rarity and beauty. In such churches 
as that of the Jesuits or the Barefooted. Friars 
at Venice, or San Ambrogio at Genoa, the criti- 
cism of the architect must give way to the 
feelings of the painter, and wo must bo con- 
teiit to bo clianned by the richness of the 
coloui’ing, and.i astonished at the wonderful 
elaboration of the details, without inquiring 
too closely >vhethor or not it is al|^ in the 
best taste. 

The only <jhur 4 jh that fairly escapes this 
reproach' is that of the Sta. Annunciata at 
Genoa, buUt aj the sole expense of the^omellini 
family, it is said, towards the end>of the seven- 
teenth centnry^* though how a church so pure 
in design came to be executed then is by no ^3 p 
moans cloait This church is a jba^iHca of con- scai«ioo feet to i inch. 



^ iin^zia ascribes tM 4jesign Bom 1622 ; died 
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41. Vkw of Lhc In Lcrlur of the Uhnrcli ofiSta. AuuunciaUi, Gruoa. l''rom Gaulbier. 


siderablo dimen on s, Being 82 ft. wide, exclusive of ^e side 
and 250 ft. long. The nave separated from the aisles by a range 
of Corinthian columns of. whitjp marble, the fluting being inlaid with 
marbles of a warmer colour. The walls throughout, from the entrance 
to the apse, are covered with ])rocious marbles, ijy'i; 3 ,nged in patterhs 
of great beauty. The roof of the nave js divided longitudinally int0 
three compartment8,^which prevents the awkwardness that ia usually 
observed where windows of a semicircular form. cut ipbto-<a setial-; 
circular vault. Here it is done as' aHistically as it could bo^ doS^; 
in the best Gothic vaults. The one defect that strikes the eye ^ 
that the hollow lines of the Gnrinthian capitals are too yycak to 
port the pier-arches, though tjjis crijicism is equally appli^ble to'^ 
the original Ik^man basilicas of the Constantinian age ; hel* 
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tliolcss, the whole is in such good taste, so rich and so. elegant, that it 
is probiihly the very best church of its class in Italy. ^ 

At Padua there are two very largo and very tine churches-- 1 lie 
‘ciithedral au<l tlie now desecrated church of Sta. ( Jiustina — both of tlu! 
groat age of the sixteenth century, and completed — in so far at least as 
1 heir interiors are concerned - upon one uniform original design. Jn 
diniorisions also they exceed^ almost any other churches of their age, 
excepting, of course, St. Peter’s ; and their piopoi tions are generally 
good. Put with all this it would be dilli(;ult to point out any similai- 
buildings producing so little really good artistic otfcct. This arises 
from the extjeme plainness, it may almost ho said rudeness, of their 
details, which are all, too large and h)0 coarse for internal pm poses, 
and repeated over and ovei* again without any variation thronghont their 
interiors. As works of engineering science they might be called gcod 
and appropriate exam])l(‘S, hut as works of architecture they fail, ])jin- 
ci])ally because, though it cannot be denied that their design is orna- 
mental, it is not ornamented. Their outline is grand and well propor- 
tioned, tliough monotonous ; but they want that grace, that elegance 
of detail, which would bring them within the province of^Architce- 
ture as a Fine Art, and without whiclj a building remainS in the domain 
of the engineer or builder. 

So complete is the ascendency of ^he Gothic style at tlie pi’esent day 
that it is extremely difficult to form^i^ impartial judgment with I'egard 
to these Renaissance buildings of the •Italians. We have got so com- 
phiiely into the habit of measuring evefytliing by a Mediseval standard, 
that an c(;(?lesiastical edifice is judged to be perfect or imperfect in the 
exact ratio in which it approaches to or recedes from the Gotliio type ; 
and its int riiisic merits are consecpiently too often overlooked. Taken as 
a whole, liowever, it is probably not uiyiist to assert that, after four cen- 
turies of labour, the Ibiliaus have failed to produce a satisfactory style of 
I’k clesiastical Architecture. The typ)C which Alberti may he said to have 
invented in San Andrea at Mantua has been reproduced some hundreds 
of times on all scales, from that of St. Peter’s at Rome to that of the 
smallest village church, and with infinite variations of detail or arrangc- 
inoiit. These, however, have always been the products of individual 
taste or talent, or of individual caprice or ignorance, and the result lias 
consequently been that no progi-ess has been made ; so that at the 
jnesent liour the Italians are just where |hey were in this respect three 
(enturies ago. Although they have occasionally in the mean while 
IHodiiced some edifices to which it is impossible to refuse our admira- 
tion. it must be confessed that, considering their opjxiiiuniffes, the 
result is on the whole negative and unsatisfactory. 

#. .. 

^ Witlun the l.'ust few years the whole of Bcient in that solemnity we naturally loofc for 
til is interior -has lH>en re-gilt and re-palpted, in a religious edifice; but these are defects 
probably more gaily than was originally in- which time will cure, and meanwhile are by 
tended ; and it consequently is just now de- no means inherent in the design. 
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CH AFTER II. 
SECULAR ARCHITECTURE. 


I. Florknce. — TI. Ventce. — III. Ro3ik. — IV.Vk knza. — V. Genoa. — VI. Mantua. 

— VII. Milan. — VHI. Titun, Naples, &c. — IX. Conclusion. 

'I'liK a<la])ti\tion of Classical forms to Civil Architecture commenccHl in 
Italy iiiicler much more favoiirablo and more Icgitimatb circumstances 
than those wliich liad marked its application to Ecclesiastical Art. 
Except in Venice, no palaces or public buildings existed during the 
IMiddlo Ages at all adapted to the wants of the? new stah^ of society 
which was everywhere d(3veloping itself during the Ciiutuo-cento 
period. The ar(5hite(;ts wore not tearing themselves away from a 
welbund(3rstood and haUowed tyjie* as was the case with churches, in 
order to introduce a now and, t% a great extent, an inapi)ropriate style 
of decoration. • Ilicy liaxl in Cif ic Architecture nothing to destroy, but 
ev(;ry1hing to create. ^Tliey, fortunately, were also without any direct 
modids for imitation, for, though remains of temples existed every- 
where, f(}W palaces, and scarcely any domestic buildings, of the Classical 
period remained whicli could be co]>ied. They had only to borrow 
and ada])t to their purpose the beautiful details of Classical Art, and to 
emulate so far as they could that gi’andeur and breadth of design 
which characterised the works of the Romans, and all would have 
gone well. It soon, however, became apparent that those architects 
who were exercising their misdirected ingenuity to make churches 
look like heathen temples, could not long resist the temptation of 
making their civil buildings look like 'what they fancied (most mis- 
takenly) the c^\dl buildings of the Romans must liave.been. This did 
not, however, take place in the fifteenth century. During that early 
period it is delightful to observe how spontaneous the growth of the 
new stylo was ; how little individuality there is in the designs, and 
how com})letely each city and each province expressed its own feelings 
and its own wants in ihe buildings it thiiii erected. 

Nothing can bc^ more magifificent than the bold, massive, rusti- 
cated palaces which w(}ro erected at Florence and Sienna during 
this period — so characteristic of the manly energy of these darfid^ 
and ambitious, but somewhat troublesome republics during ttsf; 
Medicean era. 

Equally characteristic aver flie richly-adorned faf;ades of the 
tian nobles -5- bespeaking wealth combined with luxuiy, and 
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security o6 a well-governed and peaceful city, strongly tinctured with 
an Oriental love of magnificence and display. 

The palaces of Koine, on the other hand, though princely, arc osten- 
tatious, and; though froqueiitl^’^ designed in the grandest style, fell 
easily under the influence of the Classical remains among whieli they 
were erected, and soon lost the distinctive originality which adhered 
fur a longer period to Florefico and Venice, and attained in conse- 
(pience* in those cities a more complete development than in the 
capital itself. Even, however, in their best ago the Koman pfilaces 
had neither the manly vigour of the riorcntino examples, nor the 
irraccfiil luxuriousness of those of Venice. 

O 

Early in the sixteenth century these diflcrcnccs disappeared ; and, 
under the influence of Sansovino, Vignola, and Palladio, all Italy was 
reduced to one standard of architectural design. AVhen the style was 
new, it was, and must have been, most fascinating. There was a large- 
ness about its pjarts, an elegance in its details, and it called up associa- 
tions so dear to the Italians of that age, that it is easy to understand 
the enthusiasm with which men hailed it as a symbol of the revival of 
the glories of.tlie Koman Empire. The enthusiasm sr)on died out, for 
Italy in the scYchteonth was no loiter what it had been in the six- 
tcH'nth century. Though, from Italian influence, thu^ style spread 
al)road oviir all Europe, it soon acfiuircd at home that commonplace 
ehai’acter which distinguishes the K^iaissanc*) buildings of Verona, 
Vicenza, Genoa, and all the later buildings throughout Italy, ^fho 
lueaniiig of the style was lost, and that dead sameness*^ of design was 
prodiujed which we are now struggling against, but by convulsive 
eiforts, far more disastrous in the mean while than the stately bondage 
from which we Jiro trying to emancipate ourselves. 

I. — Florence. 

I'lic history of Secular Architecture in Florence oj^ens with the 
eroed ion of two of her most magnificent palaces — the Mediccan,.. since 
called the Kiccardi, commenced in 1430, and the Pitti, it is said in 1435. 
1'lie former, designed by IMichelozzo,* notwithstanding , its early date, 
illustrates all the best characteristics of the style. It possesses a 
splendid fa9ade, '300 ft. in length by 90 in height. The lower storey, 
which is considerably higher than the other two, is also bolder, and 
pierced with only a very few openings, and these spaced unsym- 
meti ically, as if in proud contempt of those structural exigencies which 
must govern all frailer constructions. Its section (Woodcut No. 4(5) 
shows how bold the projections of the# cornice are, and also illustrates, 
what it is necessary to bear in n^ind to undorstandHho design of these 
Italian palaces, that the top storey is generally the principal of the two 
upper ones, which are lisuajly those devoted to state purj)oses, and 
either the mezzanine or the rear of the block to dom^tic uses. 

The most obvious objection to this design is the monotony of the 


G 2 


* Born about 1402 ; cU«d about 1470. 
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two iip|K>i' «toric\s of windows, tyid it would jierhaps Lave been bettci* 
il tlioy had been groii2)ed to soitio little extent. Jt must bo* observed, 
liowover, that ilj(j object of the'design was to suggest two great suites 
of a])artineufs ajTanged for festal j)nrjiosos only, without any reference 
to eitluu’ domestic or consiructivo exigencies — an iinj)ression which 
tin’s hi(;adc most i)erfcctly conveys. 

The greatest ornament of the whole? facade is the corn icione,* whose 
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projeoHoii is proj 30 rti(mo(l to tlio mass below very much as the ( 'lassical 
( 'orinthiaif cornice is to the pillar that supports it, while at the same 
time it is so simplified as to suit the rustic mass which it so uobly 
•crowns. 

The ritti is designed on even a larger scale, the fa 9 ade being 
400 ft, in exhiiit, three stoiics high in tlie centre, each ston^y 40 ft. in 
lieight, and the immense windows of each being 24 ft. a})art from 
centre to centre. With sifch dimensions as these, even a brich 
building would bo grand ; but wlieii wo add to this, tlic l)oldest 
rustication all ovcf the facade, mid cornices of simple but l)old out- 
line, therc^ is no palace in Europe to comjiare with it for grandeur, 
though many may suipass it in elegance. The design is said to have 
been by llrunellcschi, but it is doubtful liow far this is the case, or 
at all events how much may be due to Michelozzo, who certainly 
assisted in its erection, or to- Amanati, who continued the hnihling, 
left incomplete at Brunelleschi’s death, in 1444. Hie courtyard dis- 
plays the three Classical Ordius arranged in stories one over another, 
but rusticated, as if in a vain endeaA^onr to assimilate tliemselves to 
the facade ; thougli the rcisult is only to destroy their grace, without 
imparting to •them any of the dignit y it is sought hy the process to 
attuiu to. It was inoj*e probably designed hy Tjuca Fancell i, to whom 
IVninolleschi is said to hav^e confided the execution of #ie whole; and 
designing a building, and erecting* it, werc^not then such distinct 
ilopartments of the art as they have sife^e become. 

44i(‘ absence of the crowning projeuting cornice is tl^o defect which 
rondors this palace, as an architectural object, inferioj* to the Biccardi. 
Instead a feature ’so beautiful and well-prn])ortionod as wo find 
there, avo have only such a siring course as this (Woodcut No. 47), 
which,, for such a building, is perhaps 
I ho Jiiost insignificant termination that ' 
ovi‘r was suggested. as it iiihujdod 
to add a fourth storey? — or is this 
<»nJy the blundering of Amanati? It 
almost seems as if the first is the cor- 
rect theory, for at so early a jicriod it 
is difficult to conceive personal feel- 
ings or taste interfering Avith so grand 
a design. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory of , 
these palaces, as a whole and com- 
plete design, is the Strozzi, designed 
I‘y Cronaca,* and commenced in the 
year 1489. It stands peifecTly free* 
on all sides aiM is a rectangle 190 ft. 

»>y 1.38; like all the rest, in three 

•stoi ies, measuring together upwards of 100 ft. in height. The comice 
lliat crowns the whole is not so well designed as that of the Riccardi, 
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but extremely well proportioned to the bold, simple building which it 
crowns, and tluj windows of the two upper stories are elegant in design, 
and appropiiate to their situation. It may be that this palace is too 
injissivo and too gloomy for imitation; but, taking into account the age 
wluui it was built, and the necessity of security combined with purposes 
of state to which it was to bo applied, it will bo difficult to find a more 
faultless design in any city of modem Europe, or one which combines 
so harmoniously local and social charaAeristics with the elegance of 
Classical details, a conjunction which has been practically tin!? aim of 



Cart of the^Favade of tlic llucclUii ralatc, Florence. From (Jaialiier. 


almost every building of modern times, but very seldom so successfully 
attained as in this examplo.^ 

The Itucell^ I^alace was commenced in 14t)0, from designs by Leon 
Hattista Albtnti ; and, allhough it has not the stern magnificence of 
those just mentioned, it must «l)e confessed it gains in elegance from 
his Classical taste nearly as much as it loses in grandeur. It is pro- 
bably the first instance in which pilasters form so essential a part of the 
design as they do here, and in it wo first see an effect which afterwards 
hccamo so detrimental, in the exaggeration of the string courses of the 
first and second stofSes, in order to make them entablatures in propor- 
tion to the Orders ; and, what is worse, the paring down of the upper 
cornice to reduce it to nearly the same amount of projection.. In 
tins cxamjilc these defects are treated so gently, and with such fastet 
that they do not strike at first sight, but they are the seeds of much 
that was aftei»vards so destructive to architectural design. It should 
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also be observed that a certain amount of play is given in this fac^ado 
by making the spaces between the pilasters wider over the doorways 
than elsewhere, and by the variety given to the form of the rustication 
tlironghout. . All those evidences of thought and care add very con- 
widerably to the general etfect of the whole construction. 

The Gondi l*alace, designed by Giuliano da Sangallo,^ and com- 
menced in 1490, is less happy than those enumerated above, from the 
fa(^t of^the windows not being dividt‘d by mullions, and its cornie*ion() 
bi ing also inferior in design, and less salient in projection, though it 
still possesses many beauties that would render it lemarkable exce 2 )t 
as a member of such a g!X)up. 

The lii(;ade of the Piccolomini Palace at Hienna, though of dimen- 
sions nearly equal to the Strozzi, being 140 ft. wide by about 100 in 
hciglit, and designed in what afc first siglit appears to bo the same 
•stylo, is painfully inferior ; first, in consequence of the comparativci 
smallness of the stones employed, and^ secondly, because a imezzanim^ 
is introduced in the basement, and an attic smuggled into the frieze 
under the cornice ; and the whole looks so meagre as to detract pain- 
fully fi*om the majesty of the style. It was built very early in tlio 
sixteenth ccuitury, from designs by Francesco di Giorgio. 

The same architect furnished the designs, in 1402, for the Spannocclii 
Palace in the same city ; which, tli^ough much smaller than the last 
jiamed, being 74 ft. wide and 80 ft. in^heigbt, still far more beautiful 
as a work of Art, and its cornice, with a mask between each of the 
groat consoles that support it, is one* of the most elegant, if not the 
grandest, of the whole series. The palace has, however, the defeottof 
th(; Sienna buildings, that the stones employed arc too small to give 
effect to a design depending so much on rustication as the Tuscan 
palaces. 

Inhere are two other palaces in Florence, the designs of which are 
attributtjd to Bramante — the Guadagni and the Nicolini. Their fa 9 ades 
arc nearly square — 70 ft. each way — and almost identical, except that 
the first named is richly ornamented by decoratiog in Sgraffitti.* Both 
these palaces are full of elegance, and in the style peculiar to Florence, 
though probably in a more modem age than that to which they are 
fiscribod, their most marked peculiarity being an open colonnade under 
the comice, which, in a hot climate, is a very charming arrange- 
ment for domestic enjoyment, as well as an artistic one for archi- 
tectural effect. They possess also a lightness and elegance of detail 
throughout, which, though neither so grand nor so monumental as 
the older rusticated palaces, is more suited to modern ideas of social 
security combined with elegajice. 

The series of really good and characteristic buildings closes at 
Florence ^ith the Pandolfini Palace, commenced in 1520, it is said 
troni designs by the celebrated Eaphael d’Urbino, but was probably 

’ ^nil443; died 1517. a coating of bl^k plaster, over this is laid a thia 

^ Sgi aftitto is a name applied to a mode of coat of white, and, by engraving on this, the 
i‘‘coraiiou not unusual in Italy. The building desi^ conges out in black. In that climate it 
11 tended to be so decorated is first eovei-ed with seems a very permanent md!le of ornamentation. 
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by Francosco Aivstotilo andliiH brother Bastiano,’ who ccriaiiily finished 
it. Though small — the principal facade, exclusivo of the wing, 
being only 75 ft. wide by 5t) liigh -it is still a dignified and elegant 
design. Thonsual rustication is abandoned, except at the angles and 
rouml the “ porte co^iere,” and the windows are no longer divided by 
mullions ; l)nt a smaller Order, witli a ])ediinont over each Opening, 
flames every window, used in this instance, these can hardly be 

called defects, and the panelling lieiween the windows on the first floor 
givc‘S a unity t;^ the whole composition. In itself there is little to 
chjeat to in tht‘ design of this jialace, but it is transitional — the last of 
a good, the first of a bad class of buildings, in which the restraints 
were soon tlirown otf which guided the architect in making the design. 

The Ilart(dini Palace, commenced in the same year from the designs 
of Baccio d’Agnolo,* shows the same elegance and the same defects of 
detail ; hut, from its Jjcing a thre*e-storicd building, 55 ft. in width and 
70 in height, it has a more commonplace and less palatial look than 
the other. 

Tlio beauty and approjiriateness of their own rusticated style seems 
to liavo prevented the Florentines from ever sinking in the third or 


1 Born leSI ; dicH] 


2 Boi-n 1400 ; died 1543. 
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lowest of Italian Architecture. The second was reached in the 

Ihiccllai, wliere pilasters wore introduced unmeaningly, whore entabla- 
fuies were us()d as string courses, and where, constMpiently, the actual 
* (cornice wa^ only a third string course j)oihaps a little exaggerated. 
In other hands than Alberti’s, this might have bcicn fatal, but it 
escaped. Nowhere in FloreiKie do we find pilasters running tlirough 
two or three sto3*ies as in thg designs of Michael Angelo and l\xlladio, 
and ornamentation consequently divorced from construction, which 
])ioved the third stage of downward progress. It must be confessed, 
liowever, ll?at this mode of using pilasters is a, peculiarity moi’o fre- 
(picntly found on this side of the Alps than on the other, though it is 
wliolly an invention of the Italian architects of the sixteenth century, 

Aftci* I lie middle of the sixteenth century there are no domestic build- 
ings in Florence which are nimarkable either for originality or niag- 
niileonee. Ihit those enumerated above form a group as worthy of 
admiration as any to be found in any city of modern Europe, not only 
for ils splendour, but for its appropriateiuiss. It proves, if anything 
w(5re want (id to ])iovc it, how easily Classical details can be appropriated 
1o modern uses when guided with judgment and taste, and how even 
tli(^ ajicienfs lliemselves may bo surj^jissed in this peculiar walk. It is 
very uiujortain, from any information we have, whether any of the 
palaces of tlie ancients v\X‘ro at all ^(pial in style to these, though the 
l)i iek an<l stucco residences of th(i*l^oman eiiiperors weio larger than 
tlie whole of them put t(\gether. • 

It may be regretted that the bohTiiess of the featufcs of this style 
lemlers it ap})ro])riat(‘ only to buildings dcisigned on the scale of these 
Florentine palaces, and consequently, when attempts are made in 
modern times to (!opy them in stucco, and with stories only 15 or 20 ft. 
high, the result is as painful as that of applying the architecture of the 
F.irtluinon to the front of a barbers shop. ^J'lio Florentine style is only 
ai>propria,te to tlie icsidence of princes as magnificent as the old 
Florentine nobles were, and cannot be toned down citizen and 
utilitarian uses; though worthy of the warmest admiration as we find 
it t'nqjloycd in the province wlierc it was first introduced. 

J 1.- A^kxick. 

The history of the revival of Architecture in Venice is extr^pnely 
difterent from that of Florence. She had no fanatko liko^Biainelleschi, 
uo enthusiastic scholar like Alberti, to advocate the cause of antiquity, 
uor was she a nexy city in the fifteenth century. Already her Doge 
possessed a palace worthy pf his greatness — the Foscari and Pisani 
were lodged in mansions suitable tb their i-ank ; there existed the 
f -asa d’Oro, and numhorlcss smaller palaces and Aiouscs, displaying as 
much aidiitcctural magnificence as the wealth or rank of their owners 
entitled them to. There was also the fact that Venice had no Classical 
remains within her Laguncs, and no great sympatliy with Rome, whiish 
Ucr citizens did not care to imitate, But rather felt that they had 
already surpassed her. The Venetians clung therefore te a style which 
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they had made almost their own, long after the other cities of Italy had 
abandoned it ; and even as late as the sixteenth century we find pointed 
arches in the courtyard of the Doge’s Palace and in the windows of the 
upper part of the external facade. Still it was impossible to resist the 
fashion that was everywhere prtivailing, and we find about the years 
1580-85, forty years after Brunelleschi’s death, and after Alberti had 
betii) gathered to his fathers, that the Venetians too adopted Classical 
details in the buildings they thereafter commcmced, but it was^with a 
Gothic feeling, unknown at this time in any other part of Italy. 

For about half a century from this time, or till about 1680, all the 
buildings of Venice were in a singularly elegant transitional style, about 
as essentially Venetian as the Gothic buildings of the city had been, 
almost all of them of great beauty and elegance, but still so Medimval 
that neither their dates nor the names of their architects can be very 
sati sfac tor ily ascertained . 

In the next half-century (1630-1080) the Architecture of the city 
was in the hands of Sail Michele, Sansovino, Palladio, Da I’onte, and 
Seamozzi ; and it is to this period that Venice owes its grandest 
architectural development and its most striking buildings. 

In the century that followed^ we have the works of Longhena, 
Benoni, Temanza, and other hjss known names, and many of the richest, 
though the leas^. tasteful of the palaces of tliat city, were erected from 
tlieir designs. After 17)^0 the cit^'' fhay bo said to have ceased to build, 
and what has since been done h^ been by the French and Germans. 

The moderi^architectural hitfiory of Venice is thus comprised in the 
two centuries that elaps(jd from 1485 to 1685, and this is divided into 
two nearly equal halves. In the first we have an elegant and tasteful 
style, free from most of the faults of the Kenaissance, and combining 
pi(ituresqueness with appropriateness. In the second the stylo is 
statelier and more classical, but far less picturesque ; and the designs 
seldom escape from displaying a style of ornamentation at variance with 
the internal arrangements or constructive necessities of the buildings. 

In the first ago we have the very remarkable churches mentioned 
above — Sta. Maria dei Miracoli (1480-89) and San Zaccaria. There is 
also the School of St. Mark, commenced after the lire in 1485, and that of 
San Rocca (1489), displaying a more ambitious attempt at Classicality, 
but without muj^h elegance or success. 

The great undertaking of this age was the rebuilding of the in- 
ternal court, of the Ducal Palace. It was commenced in 1486 by an 
architect of tlic name of Antonio Bregno, and finished in 1550 
another, of the name of Scarpagnino. The lowf,r story of this is 
singularly well designed, the polygonal fpnn of the piers giving great 
strength- without heaviness, and the panelling giving elegance and 
accentuation without bad taste. The introduction of the i>ointcd arch 
in the arcade above is not so happy. In itself, as frequently remarked 
before,* the pointed is not a pleasing form of arch ; and, although the 
mode in which it is used in Gothic buildings remedies its inherent 

^ 

‘ Ha»dI)ook of Architecture,’ passim. 
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60 . North-Eatitc'rii Angle of Courtyard in Doge’s J’ulacc, Venice. From a Photograph.^ 


(Icfeots, and renders it beautiful, when used nakedly it is always un- 
pleasing. In the stories above this, the friezes arc magnified into such 
bi-(jad bolts of ornamental sculpture that they cease to be copies of 
Classical forms, and become in appearance what they are in jfeality, 
ornamental wall-spaces between the stories. This, with the panelling 
between the windows, makes up a design singularly pleasing for the 
decoration of a courtyard, though it wants the symmetry which would 
render it suitable, for a facade which could bo seen at once, and 
grasped as a whole. The gircades * on the ground floor of the two 
other sides of this coui’tyard are in*the same style and of the same 
age as those of the facade just described. In fact, the whole wall, from 
the pavement up to the comic©, was built when the palace was re- 

* The northern fa9ade of the School of the upper story with some m<^ifications, whi^^^ 
Mines in Piccadilly is copied from this court- are i^mprovements, but still very like the 
yard — the arcades of the lower story literally ; original. • 
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modelled at tins period ; but, as the upper pai t stood upon arches of 
Cvinque-cento design, it was not thought necessary to Gothicise them 
in the courtyard, as was done with the windows on the external 
fa<;ades. The .up])er external walls, being creeted over the arcades 
of the older Gothic building which were retained, weie treated as 
wo now find them in order to harmonise with their substructure. 

The upper part of the walls in the coijrt is left in plain brickwork, 
and the Avindows with only very slight ornamental mouldijigs, and 
these are of the Cinque-cento style of the period, though the opposite 
ext(}rnal windows, of the same age, in the same I’oom, aie designed with 
(Jothic forms, rossibly it was intended to stucco the inner wall and 
paint it in fresco; but if so, this intention was never carried out, and 
it has noAv a meagre and discordant effect as coin])ai'cd with either the 
faf;adcs attached to the basilica of 8t. Mark's, or the eastern, which 
was the rcnsidcncc proper of the Doge. 

Next in importance to tliis are the I’rocuratie Yccchie, ocetipying 
the northern side of the Piazza of St. Mark, though they are far from 
being a pleasing example of the style, being far too attenuated for archi- 
tectural elfect. The lower arcades are wide, and the piers weak in 
themselves, and doubly so in appearance, ^vhen it is s(‘en fhat each has 
to supportftwo smaller arcades, the piers of one of which stand on the 
ci’owii of the lo^er arch. The deep frieze of the upper stoiey pierced 
with circular windoAvs also objectionable, but not so much so as the 
strange battlement that crowns*’! tie whole. Nearly the same remarks 
apply to the ^FoAver, Avhiclf finishes the range toAvards 8t. Mark’s, 

which can only bo called picturesque and inotrensive, for Avlien examined 
critically it really has no kind of architectural merit. Doth those 
buildings Avould lie ojien to harsher critieisju than even this if found 
elsewhere ; hut the climate, the adjuncts, and the memories of the 
spot, indu(?o most tourists and many architects to overlook those 
didects, and only to consider them as parts of a great whole, the 
beauty of whose grouping conceals the deficiencies of the parts of 
Avhicli it is compos(?d. 

Of the palaces of this age, the largest, and perhaps the grandest, is 
the Trevisano. Its facade is 85 ft. Avide, and 75 in height, divided 
into four stoi i(‘s. To some extent it has the same defect as the build- 
ings last mentic^ied of too gieat lightness, but tlie relief afforded by 
the more solid parts on cither Rank remedies this to a very great 
extent, and makes it on the whole a very pleasing composition. 

The chrfH‘(i\vaxre of the style, however, are the Palazzi Vandramini 
and the original (kirnaro, the former being perhapj^ without exception 
the most beautiful in Venice. Nothing pan exceed the beauty of the 
proportions of the three cornices, ^ind the dignity of that which crowns 
the Avhole. The baife, too, is sufficiently solid without bedng heavy, 
and, the window^s being all mul Honed, and the spaces between’ rein- 
forced with three-quarter columns, there is no appearance of weakness 
anyAvherc; while there is almost as much opening for light and air; 
as in the Palazzo Trevisano, oi^ any building of its age. The Comarp 
is similar in design, except that its base is higher and more solid, and :: 




j|. I ’ala ce, Venice. From a Photogriiplj. 


tJiLM’e arc only two windows instead uf three in tlie (jentre. In hofh, 
the details are designed with singular elegaTico, and what ornament 
there is, besides being appropriate and good, is so arranged tliat it 
sh.ill sn])plement the “ Orders,” and as it were link the parts together, 
so that the whole shall appear part of one original design. There is 
perliaps no other inodorn building in which Classical pillars are used 
with so little feeling that they arc borrowed or uselessly applied ; 
twery j^art is equally rich and ornamental, and every ornament seems 
designed for the place where it is found. The dimensions of the fa9ade 
ottlie Vandramini Palace are less than those of the Trevisano, being 
only 80 ft. by 65 in height; but this is sufficient to give all the effect 
required in such a design as this. 

The Palazzo Cara erlinghi,* close tq the Rialto, is another building 
of the same class, said to have been finished in \525, and shows the 
same elegance of detail which characterizes all the buildings of the 
age, though the disposition of the parts is not so happy in this as in 
those last quoted ; and the excess of window-space gives to the whole 
design a degree o^ weakness almost equal to that of the Proenra- 
tifj Vecchie, and which is very destructine of true architectural effect. 

This excess of lightness is in fact the principal defect in the 
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Venetian designs of this age, and is the more remarkable when con- 
trasted with the opposite characteristic in those of Florence. It 
may bo argued that, if tlie internal arrangements of the buildings 
required it, the true pi inciple of good architecture is that- it should bo 
supplied. This is quite true ; but if utilitarian exigencies are made to 
govern the artistic absolutely, it may happen that the design is taken 
out of the category of Fine Art, and rediKy3d to being a mere example of 
practical building. The taste displayed, and the amount of ornament 
exhibited in these early Venetian examples, are quite sufficient to save 

them from this reproacli, though, 
from* their want of solidity and 
mass, they sometimes narrowly 
escape it. 

San Micheli’s' masterpiece is 
the design of the I’alace of the 
Grimani — now the Post-office 
( Woodc lit N o. ()) . It does not ap- 
pear to have been quite finished 
at his death, in 1540, but sub- 
stantially it is his, and, though 
not so pleasing as some of tlie 
earlier palaces, is a stately and 
aiipropriatc building. It would, 
perhaps, have been better if the 
lower Order had been omitted 
altogether; and the division of 
the square openings in the upper 
stories, by the cornice of the 
smaller Order being carried 
across them, is not a very intel- 
ligible feature. These, however, 
are minor defects, and are 
scarcely worthy of being re- 
marked upon, when compared 
with the blemishes that can bo 
" •’ “ pointed out in the works of other 

52 , Kna 1‘jiiii/, 7,0 cnineriingbi, Venice, architects of tho Same period. 

I rom Clcognura. . 1^11 

The proportions of the whole 
facade are good, and its dimensions, 92 ft. wide by 98 in height, give it 
a dignity which renders it one of the most striking fa9ades on the 
Grand (.'anal, while the judgment displayed in tire design elevates it 
into being one of the best buildipgs of tlia ago in which it was erected. 

The great Comoro Palace, commenced in 15112 from designs by 
Sansovino,* is somewhat larger in dimensions, and richer in detail. * 
Its width is 104 feet, its height to tlie top of the comice 97 ; and there 
is a quantity of ornamental sculpture introduced into the spandiils of 
tho arches, and elsewhere, which might as well have been omitted. 
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The rustigition of tho base, however, gives dignity to the whole, Imt 
tlio cjonpling of all tho pillars of the upper stories is productive of a 
<rreat amount of monotony, which is added to, by the repetition of 
similar arcades throughout tho two upper stories, withoufrany grouping 
in the centre or any solid masses at the angles. The insertion also of 
oval windows in the frieze of the crowning cornice detracts very 
lunch from the dignity of tl^ design. These defects,^ however, are 
very fa^ redeemed by tho beauty of its details and tlio general grandeur 
of the whole design.' 

The masterpiece of this architect at Venice is tho Library in tho 
riazotta, opposite tho Doge’s Palace. It consists of a lower open 
arcade of the Doric order, treated with great boldness, and with a well- 
desigiKMl entablature. Above this is a glazed arcade of the Ionic order, 
surmounted by an entablature of most disproportionate dimensions. 
This defect is ])artly redeemed by tho motive being apparent, which 
was, to admit of tho introduction of a range of windows in the frieze. 
If an arcldtect must use an Order, such adaptations maybe regarded as 
traits of genius in so far as ho individually is concerned, but they only 
tend to make more glaring the defects of the principle which forces him 
to such makeshifts. Notwithstanding this and some minor defects, 
principally arising from too profuse a use of sculptured decorations, 

I 11 ore is a grandeur in the range of twenty -one similar arcades extending 
through 270 feet, and a boldness lii^its crowding members, which is 
singularly pleasing ; and if tho architect would only let us forget that 
lie was thinking of the Flavian Amjphithoatre, wo must admit his 
design to he one of tho most heautiful of its age and style. 

Peautiful as this building is, and well worthy of study for its own 
salce, it is still more so from the position in which it happens to be 
placed. Situated exactly facing the poge’s Palace, and of nearly the 
same dimensions in plan, it is also so nearly similar in design that 
nowhere is so favourable an opportunity offered for judging of tho 
coiupai ative merits of the two styles as in this instance. If not quite, 
tht^y are at least among, the very best specimens of their lespectivo 
classes. The Palace, it is true, gains immensely in dignity by the 
mass superimposed on its arcades ; so that its dimensions rather over- 
power the Library ; but, on the other hand, the dimensions of the 
arcades of the Library so much exceed those of the Palace as to restore 
tho equilibrium, to some extent at least. 

In anal^'zing Sansovino’s design, the great defect appears to be that 
tho arcliitoctiiral ornament is not necessarily part of the construction. 

I I is, novei’thcless, ao well managed hero that it nowhere seems opposed 
to it ; still it is felt that it inight bo away, or another class of orna- 
mentation used, and the building nof only stand, but perhaps look as 

•well, or beftter. More than this, there is a quantity of sculptured 
ornament, figures in the spandrils, boys and wreaths in the frieze, and 
foliage elsewhere, which not only is not construction, but does not even 


Tlifi Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, is storejl being omitted, and some ornaments 
)»iactiwilly a copy ot* this palace; the middle intixaluced which are not 18 the original. 
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:>'l. End ElcvaUon of Idbniry of St. Mark, ^'cnlco. From Cicfjpiiara. 

suggest it. If all this wore omitted, the hiiilding would be relieved 
from that confusion of parts which is one <;)f its principal defects ; or, 
if etirichmeiit were necessary, motre convcfutional architectural ornament 
would liavo attained the same end; and if it coiild have b^en made to 
St^ggest construction, so luuchHhe better. 

In the arcades of the Palace there is not one single feature or on^ 
single moulding which is not either construction, or does not suggest; 
it. The sculptured enrichments are entirely subordinate to the archir 
lecture, and Jruthfulness pe/vades every part. Althoiigli, therefoii^y 
its scale of parts is smaller, and its features gencrrfllj less elegant, i| 
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is so essentially arcliitecture, and nothing else, that judgment must 
])robahly he given in favour of the arcades of the Palace, when weighed 
tairly against those of the Library; though a very little more sobriety 
uiid taste on the part of the architect of the latter inigM have turned 
the scales the other way. 

It is evident that the extraordinary depth of the upper comice 
of the Library is not the vjorst defect of the building, for when 
Soaniozzi^ undertook, in 1584, to continue tfie^two lower ranges along 
the whole south side of the Piazza di San Marco, he cut down the 
entablature to within the prescribed liinits, and substituted a full- 
grown storey of the Corinthian order instead. Though the addi- 
tional height was necessary in this instance, and ought to have increased 
the dignity of the building, the substitution did not improve the design, 
and the want of a sniliciently important crowning cornice is felt pain- 
fully in this, as it is in most of the designs of this age. "J'liere are also 
some minor defects of detail, whicdi render this, as they do most of 
Scamozzi’s designs, inferior to Those of Sansovino. These, however, 
weio, it must be confessed, faults more of the age than of the architect. 

Palladio did not build any palace at Venice of sufficient importance 
to b(^ cpioted as an example of his style ; but the courts of the Convent 
do la (Varita are so favourite a design of his own, and so much praised 
liy his admirers, that it c.annot be passed over in silence. The prin- 
cipal court is, or rather was intendeej to bo, surrounded by a double 
arcade of coiisukuable dimensions, and, ‘like all bis designs, elegant in 
detail and pleasing in general proportioifs. Above these iwa third storey, 
with s(piare windows between Corinthian pilasters. As here used, this 
cannot bo said to be objectionable ; tbougb placing the more solid over 
tli() lighter parts of the design is hardly over a desirable mode of pro- 
( ccdirig. The other court was to hvivo^had four tall Corinthian pillars 
oil each side, supporting what was supposed to be the reproduction 
of a hyiKcthral roof. The sides of the court wore plain, but showed 
two stories of windows, and the eight great pillars must have so dwarfed 
its dimensions as to render it almost as clumsy a design as ever was^ 
pmpotrated ; it was, ’'in fact, ..one of the many instances in which 
either liis own taste or the spirit of his age forced Palladio to adopt 
the MiohaeLAngelesque mania for an exaggerated Order ; without con- 
sidering either the exigencies of the building to which it was to be 
ap[)licd, or its dwarfing effect on other parts of the design. Fortunately 
for Venice, there is no other instance of this perverted taste in any of 
the civil or domestic buil^ngs of the great age. 

'Phe fa<;ade of tho Prison towards the Canal, commenced in 1589, 
a much-admired design by ^ntonio da Ponte,® though there is very 
little merit in it beyond an absence of that bad ta«te which began to 
^lisplay itself about this age. '*Tho design has al^ the ^fect — then^^ 
becoming too common — of having no r^rence to tho; intention of 
building to which it is applied ; the eleyjCtipn would be morc^ suitable 
to a library or a club,- or any pivil btiilding, than to a prison This 
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design contrasts, however, pleasingly with its pendant, the Zecca, com- 
menced shortly after the year from the designs of Sansovino, 

though it. is very unworthy of his fame. The rustication of the Orderti, 
coupled with the great size of the openings, give it an incongruoxis 
character, singularly destnwjtive of architectural effect. ♦ * 

One of tBe best known buildings of the declining age of Veneti^i^ 
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Art is thoDogaiia (Woodcut No. 34), which stands at tho eutranoo ol 
flio Grand Canal, and was built by somo unknown architect in tho 
seventeenth century (1(582 ?). Whatever may be its defects of stylo in 
detail, there- is no building in Europe more happily designed to suit 
tho s[)ot in which it stands, or which is better proportioned to tho 
surrounding objects. W ith these merits it would be difficult for an 
architect not to produce a bmlding that must be more pleasing than 
many that are moye ooi rect. 

IVd this last and declining age belong tho churches of the Salute 
and Zobenigo, already spoken of above, and a largo number of palaces, 
moj'o remarkable for their richness of decoration than for the propriety 
(»f their designs. Still they are palaces, and j>alaces only. They are 
rich, striking, and generally placed not only whore they can bo seen 
to advantage, but where also they group pleasingly with the objects 
in their immediate vicinity. Two of the best of these are tho Tisano 
and i ’ezzonico Ihilaces ; but the most typical example is perhaps tho 
Tosaio, built by Longhena,* which, though over ornamented, has no 
striking faults, such as two stories being run into one, or anything 
added for sho.w or merely for effect. Though not in the purest taste, 
it still peifcctly expresses the fact that it is the residence of a wealthy 
and luxurious noble, and is, taken as a whole, a singularly picturesque 
]»ic(!e of Palatial Architecture. It ^ill not stand conq)arison with the 
V'andramini or the earlier palaces of Vpiiico foi^ either purity of design 
Ol* lieauty of detail, and there is an absence of repose in any part, 
which detracts very much from tho eflect it might othm*wiso produce. 
rh(‘ last defect would have been nearly avoided if there had been 
only one window on each side of the central group of three, instead of 
tho two which wo noAv find there, and the basement might have been 
made more solid without probably detracting from convenience. Still, 
ti’om tlie water-line to the cornice, it is a lich, varied, and appropriate 
design, so beautiful as a whole that wo can well afford to overlook 
any slight irrcgTilaritics in detail. 

'Phero are in Ygnice one or two specimens of modem palatial art, 
cr(>cted wuthin the' limits of this century, but so cold, so lean, and 
unartistic, that we can well pardon the gorgeous — it may bo half- 
barbaric — splendour of the previous age when w^^compare its produc- 
tions with those'of the soulless mediocrity that followed. Fortunately 
the modern buildings in Venice are few and far between, or tho spell 
that renders it the most beautiful and the most romantic city of 
Europe might be broken. It is also the city where Domestic and Pala- 
tial Architecture call he studied to the gi’eatest advantage. , Florence 
presents only one form of the art, an^ that confined to one century. 
'Iho Romans soon lost wWt little originality they e^er had, but Venice, 
from the 13th to the 18th century, presents an uninterrupted series of 
palaces and smaller residences, all more or less omamentah all appro- 
priate to their purposes, and all in exact conformity with the^pie vailing 
teelings and taste of tho^age in which they were erected. 

Born about 1602 ; died 1682 . " 

II 2 
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i While other Italian cities have each some ten or twelve j)rominent 
stmctures on which their claim to archil ectiiral fame is based, Venice 
numbers her specimens by hundreds ; and the resid(-'nce of the simple 
citizen is oftefi as artistic as the palace of the proudest • noble. No 
other city possesses such a school of Architc(itural Art as apjdied to 
domestic purposes ; and if wo must look for types fi-om which <o 
originate a style suitable to our modem ^>lants, it is among the Venetian 
examples of the early part of the Idth century that we shall p»obably 
find what is best suited to our purposes. 


III.— Rom K. 

The architectural history of Romo differs in many respects from 
that of either Florence or Venice. So prosperous and so prond was 
Florence at the end of the thirteenth century, that she insti iicted her 
architect to prepare designs for a cathedral “ of such extent and mag- 
nificence that nothing superior or more beantifnl should lemaiii to be 
desired from the power or industry of man ‘ and from that time till 
the Renaissance she went on increasing in prosperity and i>ower, aiid 
adorning the city with such buildings as those described above. 

After the w^ir of Chiozza in IfiBb, Venice was the proudest and the 
richest commercial city of the w^^ld, and her merchant princes lined 
her canals wilh their fictures^me Gothic palaces, which' still excite 
such admiration in their de(iay, while they testify to a degree of wealth 
and luxury utterly unknown to any other city of Europe in that age. 

During the wliole of the fourteenth century Ifome was distracted by 
the contests of tlie Orsini and Colonna families, and by the disturbances 
consequent on the short-lived triumjdi of Cola Ib'enzi. These, and the 
series of tumults ^vhich forced the Ropes into a long banishment at 
Avignon, had so redm^ed the city that, at their return in they 

found less than 17,0()() inhabitants remaining in the capital. It re- 
quired a century cjf repose before her princes recovered sufficiently 
from these disastrous times to have money to spare for architectural 
embellishments, and we consequently find her more deficient than 
almost any city of Italy in examples of Civil or Domestic Architecture 
of the Mediteva^ period. Rome posscisses no buildings that can compare 
with the stem grandeur of the Florentine palaces, or the playful 
luxuriousness of those that adorn ^he canals of Venice. 

The two earliest secular buildings of any importance in Rome are 
the so-called palaces of Venice : the great palace with the church of 
St. Mark adjoining, built about the year 1468 by Giuliano do Majano,“ 
— the smaller by Baceio PintelV®in 1475. No buildings could well 
bo more characteri^-ic of the times in which they were erected^ for 
externally they possess no architectural decoration whatever, being 
heavy machicolated masses, designed for use and defence, but cer- 
tainly not for ornament ; and it is only their courtyards that bring; 

Giovanni Vilalii, ‘Storia Fiorenlfna.’ 2 Uom 1407 j died 1477 . 

® Born at Florence beginning of fifleentli centuiy. 
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tliem into the class of objects of which we are now treating. The^ 
ar (3 adorned with colonnades in two stories, supporting arches ; aira 
the capitals of the columns, the archivolts, and the whole of the 
• details are so elegant and appropriate that wo cannot but feel that 
their architects were in the l ight x>ath ; and, had tliey persevered in 
using classical elcjgance without more direct copying tliAn is found in 
this exam])le, they might have produced a style as original as it would 
have been elegant. This, however, was probably impossible in a city 
like liome, so full of the remains of 

** Tlie dtviil but. sceptred sovcirii^iis wlu) still rule 
Our spirits from their unis.** 

Except those tw.o palaces, and some al terations and repairs, there is 
nothing that was done during the lifteeiith ce#tiiry that need arrest the 
siiulent of Architecture in Homo, in so tar as the civil branch of the 
art is concerned ; so that piactically its history in this respect c(un- 
nionces with the works of the great Florentine artists, lliamante, 
IVn uzzi, Sansovino, S ingallo, and Michael Angelo, who wer(i attracted 
to liomo by the splendid patronag(i and magnificent designs wliicli have 
immortalized the age of Julius II. and Leo X. Practically tlierefore 
as concerns Homo wo may consider Bramaute as the earliest architect 
of the Hciiaissanco, and the year 1500, when he commenced the Sora 
Palace, as the earliest date to start from. * 

The greatest work of Civil qf this ago was the Bel- 

vedere Court of the Vatican, proposed by eJulius 11., to unite two 
detached portions of the Palace, and commenced in *1506 from the 
designs of Bramaute. The ground between these two buildings was 
very uneven and iri cgular ; but all difiiciilties were surmounted with 
a d('gieo of taste and skill which has seldom been suipassed. As 
originally designed, it consisted of a gi’and courtyard nearly 1100 ft. in 
length by 225 ft. in width. At the lower end, next St. Peter’s, was an 
ampdiitheatre about 1 50 ft. in diameter, with raised steps, from which 
shows and spectacles in the courtyard could bo conveniently seen, and 
on each side there were galleries in three stories, open on the side 
towards the court, surmounted by a fourth storey pierced only with 
windows. A little more than half-way from the amphitheatre, a double 
terrace, with magnificent flights of steps, led to a garden on a level with 
tlic floor of the upper arcade, which, with the upper storey, wore alone 
continued round it ; and beyond this was the magnifieont alcove of the 
Belvedere, with an open semicircular colonnade on its roof. 

The buildings of this court were carried on with such inconsiderate 
haste that their foundations failed before they were completed, and the 
requisite strengthening by no means added to their beauty. Its pro- 
])ortion8 also have now been entirely spoiled by the Vatican Library 
being built on the lower terrace, dividing it inK) two courts. This 
arrangement not only destroys, all that was grand in the original 
conception of the court, but renders the two great niches or alcoves at 
the ends disproportioned to the smaller courts in which they now 
stand. Other alterations have since taken place, which render the 
original design. scarcely recognisable. ^ • 
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The other great court of the Vatican, known as the Court of tlio 
doggie, is also ascribed to Bramante, and it seems nearly certain tlij.it 
he commenced it, though it was most probably carried out architec- 
turally, as it certainly was painted, by Raphael, and, — like the neigh-- 
bouring Sistine Chapel, and many other Imildings of the ago, — it owes 
its fame and its merit far moi*e to the fancy of the painter than to tli(3 
skill of the architect. If Painting really is, for this purpose, a higher 
art than Architecture, and this is a legifimato application of it, these 
two buildings must be considered as the chpj’s-d^(mivre of Italian^Art in 
this age ; but in both cases it seems as if Painting had encroached 
unreasonably on the domains of her sister Art, and both have suffered 
in consequence. The Loggie, however, have suffered far less in this 
respect than the Chapel,Cor they were not capable of any higher class 
of adornment, whereas the Chapel aflbrded a field for archifectural 
display which has been painfully neglected. ‘ 



65. Part of the* Favadc <d' Uie Caiicelluria at Homo, b nuti Ijt Uiroullly. 

Two other very celebrated woiks of Bramante at Ih^ine are the 
Palazzo Giraud and the Cancellaria. Both are so similai’ in stylo that 
an illustration from one will suffice, as it shows all the beauties and 
defects of his t^^yle. If wo are to judge from it of what St. Peter’s 
would have been had the architect's design been carried out, we may 
feel assured that, like all he did, it would have been free from bad 
taste, elegant and chissical, but not distinguished by any grandeur of 
conception in its parts, or any great originality pf detail. So small 
indeed are all the parts of his buildings, that wo cannot help suspect- 
ing that the conception of St. Peter’s was due to the Pope rather than 
to his architect. Ho certainly was so bad a builder that ‘the task he 
loft to his successors was first to pull down and then to rebuild, before 
they could complete any of his works which ho left unfinished. 

The facade of the Cancellaria measures 300 ft. in length, 85 ft. 6 

* See Iiifroduction, pp. 10 to 17, 
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in height, to the top of the cornice, and is divided into three great 
stories, or rather divisions, — the lower rusticated, the two upper oina- 
luoiited by pilasters, very much in the manner of the Eucellai Palace 
at Florence (Woodcut No. 48), but not so successfully. Were the Older 
is so widely spaced, and, owing to the introduction of pedestals to 
each of the pillars, so small, as to become comparatively ’insignificant, 
and merely ornamental, without any pretence of structural propriety, 
and th^ introduction of a second storey in the upper division further 
detracts fi'om the truthfulness of the whole. Notwithstanding these 
(lehicts, there is an elegance about the details, and an absence <4* any- 
thing ofleiisively misplaced or vulgar, which renders it an extremely 
pleasing design ; and we dwell on its beauties with the more ])leasure 
l)ceause wo feel that we arc so nearly approacdiing the dreadful vul- 
garities of Michael Angelo which were perptituated so soon after the 
time of Bramante. 

Next in age and importance to Bramante was Baldassare Peruz/J,^ 
who, between the years 1510 and 1534, built some ten or twelve 
]ialaccs in Borne. One of the most elegant of these is the Farnesina, 
a villa not far from the great Farnese Palace, but on the other side of 
tin* Tiber. Its principal front is recessed between two i)r()jeciing 
wings of the same design, the whole consisting of two stories of 
arcades with })ilasters between, and with a deep frieze to the up])er 
Ol der, into which are introduced liffte s<]uare ^windows ; tlius making 
it, on a smaller scale, not unlike Sansovino’s design for the Library at 
Venice. Like many of the buildings of this age, tlie 1^’arncsiiia is 
more celebrated for its frescoes, representing tlie lioves of (5ipid and 
f/syidie, after tbe designs of Baphael, than for its architectural design, 
wliicli, though elegant, can hardly be said to be lemarkablc either for 
taste or gramleur. 

A still more celebrated design of bis is the Pietro Massimi Palace, 
'vliich shows considerable ingenuity of adaptation to an irrcgulai- site. 
Many pleasing effects arc also gained internally by its being combined 
with the Angelo Massimi Palace, and the variety arising from these 
1 icing placed at different angles the one from the other ; but beyond the 
f^tudy and ingenuity which this combination displays, and tlie general 
elegance of the details, there is nothing very remarkable in the design, 
Hni* that would attract much attention anywhere else. I'he Ossoli 
I’alaee (1525) is a better, but a tamer design, and certainly unworthy 
<*f the fame it has acquired. Peruzzi, like Bramante, seldom off’ends 
by vulgarity, and, building, as he did, among the ruins of ancient 
It’omo, his details are generally good and elegant ; but his style is a 
jiaiutul confrast to the grandeur of that of Florence, or the richness of 
die contemporary buildings at Venice.^ 

We turft therefore with pleasure to the great Farne.se Palace, com- 
menced in 1530 by Antonio da Sangallo,* which, taking it with all 
ds faults, is still one of the grandest palatial designs in Italy. In the 
first place, its dimensions are most imposing, as it consists of an im- 


Bom 1481 ; died 1536. 


3 Bom 1470 ; dftd 1546. 
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monse cubical mass, 200 ft. on the side by 102 in front, and its three 
pjreat stories roach 97 ft. to the top of the cornice. Besides these 
dimensions, there is a simjdicity in the design wliich is only siirpasseil 
by the gioat Florentine examphis. On the front and flanks the lower 
storey is almost too plain, consisting merely ol a range of square-headed 
windows, brohen in the centre of the fiont. by a rusticated arched porta- 
(XJchrra. On tlio principal floor the win<\ows in tlie centre are grouped 
together to such an extent as to give ratlier an appearance of weakness, 
considering the great mass over them. Above this Sangallo seems- - 
fVom some drawings which have been ]>reserved — to liave designed a 

less iinjiortant storey, crowned by 
^ a complete Corinthian entablature, 

C the dinieimions of which were de- 

‘ termined by pilasters at the angles, 

running through the two iqiper 
stories. At this point Michael 
^ ^ Angelo was .called in, and designed 

the cornice, which is the pride of 
** the building, and the grandest 

I© architectural feature in modern 

^ Romo. Its ]irojection and dimen 

^ sions are smdi as would be appro 

^ ]>riato to an Order running thi*ougli 

Sa ^ ^ iiii ti le three stories; but, fortu 

natcly, the pilasters which San- 
gallo suggested, and the architrave, 
are omitted, and it thus becomes a 
noble cornicione, without any imi- 

j'l !i classicality. While we have 

... , ... ", .o ft) thank this great man for this 
Scale i«o feet to 1 inch. feature, it IS fearccl that wo owe 

to him the upper range of lound- 
headed windows, which are as vulgar and as bad in design as anything 
that was over done, and are here totally inexcusable. There was more 
than sufficient height to have carried the entablature of the Order 
which adorns the . windows across them above the opening, without 

breaking it ; ISut merely to insert a block of it over the pillars, and 

run the arches into the pediment, was a most unjiardonable mistake 
in such a situation. 


bti. Mlock J'l.'vn of l.lic Farnest* Palace at Rtmio. 
Scale KM) feet to 1 inch. 


The original design contemplated two courts, and from this cause, 
apparently, the rear front was left unfinished, whkdi enabled Giacomo 
della Porta to insert the central compart^oiont in three arcades, w’hich, 
though pleasing in itself, is inappropriate here, and to a great extent 
mars a design with ^diich it might easily have been brought into ha-r- 
mony by a slightly bolder treatment. 

This is, nevertheless, the fa^iidc chosen for illustration (Woodctlt 
No. 57), inasmuch as it brings into instructive contrast the two great- 
principles of design then in vogue in Home — the Astylar, which 
also bo called the Florentine style, and the Arcaded, or 
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Frcjiit ol the Fariicse Jt’ulttce, Home. St^ale 100 feet to 1 inch. From LcLarouilly. 


tliciMtral,” — if Kiicli a word may bo introduced, — which may ho desig- 
jHitcd tJio Koman. For oxto 2 *nal pilrpgses, there can bt? no doubt but 
lliat the former was by far the most suitable. It could not indeed be 
u.sed with the same simplicity as ,is found in the Farncso or at 
hloieiH?e, except in buildings on as large a scale ; but it could easily 
have been ornamented by panellings, mouldings, and window-dressings, 
till it was petite enough for sulmr&an villas, .;vvithout ever losing its 
[)i()prioty of proportion. The other, or Aicaded style, was equally 
snifablo for courtyards, especially in sucli a climato as Italy, but 
never could attain the dignity of tlie Astylar as an oxtenial mode of 
decorative art. 

The courtyard of the Farneso is an exact square in jdan, 90 ft. 
each way, and is surrounded by bold and deep arcades in three 
stories, the upper one, as usual, filled in with windows. The whole 
is very grand, and not inappropriate to the bold simplicity of the 
e\t('.rior; but its effect is considerably marred by the vulgar and fan- 
tastic details in which Michael Angelo revelled, and which, though 
excusable with his style of painting, are most destructive of archi- 
tectural effect. It is impossible, indeed, to helj) perceiving that the 
brush, and not the square and rule, was the instrument with which 
all his designs wore made. All these fantastic contrasts, which may 
1)(3 necessary for architectural decoiation painted on a flat suifaco, are 
• utroduced by him, both hero and elsewhere, in hard stone in relief, 
'fhe cfiect is not only most unpleasing in his own designs, but was 
fatal in the school*of imitators who with less genius sought to follow 
his example. 

Sangallo’s other two great palaces — the Falma, built in 150(1, and 
the Sachetfi, in 1540 — are characterized by all th6 good taste and ex- 
treme simplicity of design which is found in his part of the Farnese. 
To such an extent did he carry this, that it may almost be said to 
amount to baldness in Palatial Architecture, though it might be ap- 
propriate in works of a more monumental character. 

Sansovino did very little in Rome, aim that little is iSot remarkable 
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for any striking qualities. His contemporary Giiilio Romang ^ — almost 
the only arcliitcct of this ago who was a native of Rome — built several 
palaces, and introduced in his buildings the same weak, tricky stylo 
which characterizes his painting. An tixception ought perhaps to bo 
made in favour of the Villa Madama, which, if neither very grand nor 
beautiful, is at least free from bad taste, and has some pleasing points 
of design. 

There are several palaces in Rome the designs of which arp attri- 
buted to Raphael, but which may more probably belong to Giulio 
Romano, or some other of his contemporaries. This is of little con- 
sequence ; for though it is certain Raphael did sketch designs for 
palaces, it is not so (dear tliat ho ever practically carried them out ; 
and at a period when so much was l)orrowed from the classical ages, 
and so little really invemhid by the artist, there was not much left for the 
architect but the arrangement of the parts. There was, consequently, 
but little scope for Raphael’s peculiar talent for gentle elegance, whiles 
the vulgar energy of his great rival made itself everywhere felt. 



Museum ill the Capitol at Home. From LeUiroullly, 


The only great grou]) of (hvic; buildings in Romo which display 
Michael Angelo’s taste in design, arc those in the Capitol. It is true 
the I alaco of the Senators, conimeneed by him in 150d, was finished 
anotheu’ hand attor his death, hut the Museum and the Palace of the 
Couservatori are entirely his. They were commen(.*ed about the year 
1542, and are c^rly specimens of the style of (\)rintluan pilasters lun- 
ning through two stories, which afterwards beeamo so ftisbionable, and, 
it must be admitted, are used here with a vigour which goes far to 
redeem the impropriety of their introduction. The details of the win- 
dows are bettor than is usual in this artist’s works, and the whole 
bears the impress of tlie hand of a giant in Art, but tinctured with that 
vulgarity, from which giants, it is feared^ are seldom, if ever, free. 

Giacomo Barozzida Vignola,* one of the most celebrated architects 
of this period, not only adorned Rome with some of its most elegant 
hnildings, but, with his contemporary Palladio,® may bo said to have 


* Born U92 ; died 1546./> 3 Bom 1507 ; died 1573. 

3 Born 1518 ; died 1580. 
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completed .the first period of the Renaissance. During the half-century 
that ])rccedcd their advent, the last remnant of Gothic feeling had been 
banished from Italy, and the whole tendency of the age was towards a 
•pevival of the Classic style. The architects of this ep®ch, however, 
had by no moans consented to a system of literal copying, but lioped, 
out of the details and elegancies of Classic Art, to create a new and 
original style, adapted to theii^own purposes. 

From long and enthusiastic study of the great remnants of anti- 
(piity, these two men became so imbued with admiration for the works 
tiiey were studying, that they never afterwards could emancipate 
thoinsclves from the feeling that Classical Art alone was worthy of 
study, and that it could not be imitatt^d with too gi’cat minuteness, or 
reproduced with too great exactness. Having in conse(iuencc thoroughly 
in/istei’cd the subject of their studies, they devoted their lives io for- 
warding what seemed to them so all-impoitant,* and, both by their 
wi itings and their pi*acticc, they srmght, and sought successfully, to 
fix the principles of their art on the basis of this literal reproduction 
of the gieat models of antiquity. Not only did tlioy fix the exact 
proportions of each of the so-called “ Orders,’' and the profile of every 
moulding, but tliey established canons for the snpeiqiosition of Orders 
on one another, and in short fixed on the Renaissance those principles 
which gave it its distinctive character, but which afso ensured its 
eventuid decay. The human mind* cannot rest satisfied. without ]u*o- 
gress, and Avhere the main principles df an art are fixed by arbitrary 
rul(.‘s beyond appeal, men are driven to hizarreries in detail, in older to 
produce now effects, and the incongruities between the ])arts become 
daily more and more apparent. This was not felt in the ago of Vignola 
and Palladio, wdiose Avorks, though generally tame*, are always elegftnt, 
and by the correctness of their classical details disarm the critic, wMo 
is bound to judge of them by the standard according to which tSiey 
were designed. 

At Romo Vignola was not fortunate in having any giT.af'work to* 
design and carry out entirely by himself, though many of the palaces 
owe some of their greatest beauties h.) his assistance. Tliero arc 
several small palaces, one especially in the Piazza Kavona, which 
display all the elegance of proportion and beauty of detail which dis- 
finguish this architect. His best work, however, is pcrhajis the villa 
Pope Julius, outside the Flaminian Gate. Ho did not complete the 
Avhole, bjut the facade (Woodcut No. 59) is certainly his, and displays 
those peculiarities of design which produced such an effect throughout 
Europe that every detail of this building may be found rei)oato(J, over 
and over again on this side qf the Alps. There is not perhaps much 
grandeur or any very remarkable feature about this design, but there 
is an entire* absence of bad taste or of any false principles, which in 

' Modern architects by study of mediaeval would of €001*86 feel indignant if told that their 
cathedrals, &c,, have arrived at precisely the illicit affections must share the same fate as 
same stage of flscination with their beauties those of t£e Palladiau school ; but so certain 
uliich their predecessors of the sixteenth cen- as thaLwe are now a civilized people is it that 
tiiry maclied in regard to Classic Art, They the reAtion is not ikr off. * 





Villa or l’oi>f Julius, near iioiiie. I'ruiu lailurouilly. 


that ago is g*’oat praise. Another small summer-house ealkid the 
Yig^^a, attached to .this villa, is also partly of his design, and the two 
together form perhaps th(5 mo.st elegant specimen of villa Architecture 
that Italy can hoast of. If there is not the same amount of elaboration 
ffT these as is found in any Gothic design, it is sim])ly that they are 
little more than one man’s contribution of thought — a Mediawal design 
includes that of hundreds. If architects of that age had been content 
to follow the palli pointed out in such designs as these, the defects 
would very soon have been remedied, but to do so would have re- 
(piired an amount, of self-denial which was hardly to bo expected, and 
certainly was obtained. 

Vignola’s great work, however, and that by which ho is best 
known, is the Talace of Cajuarola, which he built some thirty miles 
from Eomc, for the Cardinal Alessandro Fainesc. The plan is unique, 
or nearly so, being a pemtagon, enclosing a cireulaii’ court. Each of the 
five sides measures IdO ft. on plan, anihtho court is (>5 ft. in diameter, 
while the three stories are each about v30 ft. in height; so that its 
dimensions are vofy considerable, and certainly quite sftflBcicntly so 
for palatial puiposes. The object of adopting the form here used, 
to give it a fortified or castellated appearance, as all citadels of that ag® 
were pentagons, and this palace is accordingly furnished with small 
sham bastions at each angle, wliicli are supjK>scd to suggest that ideai^^ 
defensibilityjso dear to the Guilders of castellated mansions at the 
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sont <lay. AIjovc tlio tcimce formed by tlioso bastions and tboir cnr* 
tains, •tlio ])alace rises in two grand stories of “^)rdors,” tbo lower 
arcaded in the centre, the upper including two . stories of wiij^low^. 
^I’liis last is certainly a defect, but, notwit bstandijig this, the whoVe is 
so well designed, the angles are so bold, and the details are so elegant, 
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that it is one of the finest palaces in Italy ; and we may admire the 
ingenuity of the architect the more, because the pentagonal form is 
singularly unfavourable to architectural etiect externally, or to com- 
modious arrahgements inside, and the site also is such that Irom most 
points it looks too high for its other dimensions. But all these defects 
have been overconuj in a manner that makes iis regret that its architect 
was not more employed on the groat W( 4 iks of his day. At St. Peter’s 
he only added the two small cu])olas, one on each side of tlip dome, 
and made some slight repairs or imj^rovements to the other great 
ehu relies of liome. 

The facade of the Collcgio della Sapionza, built by Giacomo della 

ta, in tile year 1575, deserves to be quoted as one of the most suc- 
cessful of its class in Rome, showing how much may be efiected by 
mere justness of proportion and elegance of detail, and as illustrating 
the value of a solid and unadorned basement to anything that can be 
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' Fa<;ji(le of Mi«^ Oollegio iIlUu Supienza. From Lotarouilly. 


placed upon it. Unfortunately such examples are rare,, and the temp- 
tation to spread pilasters over such a surface has ruined half the fa 9 ade 8 
of Italy. 

Of a very ditferent character to this is the Collegio Romano, the 
ta(;ado of which was built in the year d 582, by Bartoloiheo Ammanati,‘ 
and which, though free from t^ir^defects of unmeaning. (Jlassicality, is 
designed in a style quite as un constructive, and far more devoid of 
elegance ; the wmde facade being divided into gigantic panels, enclos- 
ing groups of windows, but neither representing the external con- 
struction nor inteinal ari*angements. 

Nearly the same criticism applies, though in a somewhat less 
degree, to the great Biirghese Palace, built fron^ TBo designs of Martino 
Lunghi the elder, about the year 159V). Its courtyard, however, is 
singularly well proportioned, and a favourable example, of what in 
most cases is the most pleasing as well as the most characteristic 
feature of an Italian palace, though it is one that generally admits of 
less variety of design than any other part. In this instance however 


B6rii 1511 ; died 1592. 
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the objection is obviated by one side of the courtyard being an arcade, 
only two stories in height, and opening into the garden, affording a 
prospect of scenic beauty and variety from the three other sides. 



Cm tilc of the 13orghe.se i’alace.'^ From lAMurouilly. 


# 

Hie Laterano Palace (Woodcuts No.^31 and ^12), built from designs 
of Dominico Fontana, ‘ about this period (1580), is little bettor than a 
bad cojiy of the Farnose; the smaller scale of its parts, and the fact of 
the cornice being cut up by a range of small square windows inserted 
in the frieze, destroying entirely the massive dignity of its jirototypjp. 

The Barborini Palace, in so far as size or richness of detail js con- 
cerned, is one of the most remarkable of the Roman palaces ; but un- 
fortunately its architects were C^irlo Maderno, Borromini,*' and Beniini^*^ 
and it vran commenced at a time (1624 to 1630) when Architecture in 
Romo had already begun to decline, and caprice to take the place of tlie 
simplicity of the school of Sangallo, or Ihe puritjj^of that of Vignola. 
Notwithstanding defects, both in design and detail, the dimensions of 
this palace are^such as to give it an air of magnificence, and its broken 
outline also renders it more picturesque than most of those of Rome. 
It may also bo added in its praise, that each storey is carefully distin- 
guished by its own Order, and it has escaped the bad taste and bad 
grammar which Michael Angelo rendered fashionable. It may also 
be remarked that it*]iossesses another merit in common with most of 
tbo Roman palaces, of being, finished and cojuplefo all round. In 
Venice, as remarked above, even the best facades are generally only 
<fppliquees ; ff the design be returned at all, it is dnly to the extent of 
one, or at most only two bays round the comer, and all the rest is 
mean and commonplace. This is a sad mistake in an architectural 
point of view, and detracts very considerably from the beauty of the 


Bom 1543 ; died 1607. 


3 Barn 1599 ; died 1 ^ 67 , 


3 Born 15^8 ; died 1680. 
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Venetian designs. At Romo, on the contrary, though no .one facade 
may he so rich as those of Venice, the ornament is spread much more 
equally over the whole, and the buildings acquire an immense degree 
of dignity anc^ importance from having no mean parts anywhere visible; 



t}4. View of the Burbcriiil Palace, Home. From Letarouilly. 


It would be tedious to attempt to enumerate all the other palaces 
or civil buildings which continued to bo erected at Rome during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Many are remarkable for their 
size, several by the richness of their facades, but none of them can be 
considered cither as objects worthy of admiration, or as models to be 
followed ill designing others. 

It will be well, %erefore (at first at least), to turn to the other cities 
of Italy which possess buildings of the earlier period of the Renaissance, 
in order that we may understand what really were the aims of the 
architects of the period, and see how far they succeeded in attaining 
to them. ‘ 

IV. — Vicenza. 

Vicenza is a city dear to all admirers of the Renaissance style, not 
only as being the birthplace of Palladio^ but as containing by far the 
greatest number, as well as the most celebrated productions of his 
genius. Strange tef say, it is not, however, in Vicenza that these caa 
be studied to the greatest advantage, as, unfortunately, most of theBft 
are of brick concealed under stucco, and are constructed with wooden : 
architraves, and all the shams we blame so much in the Architeott?!^’ 
of the present day. The city, too, is now sunk into decay, and 
of its palacoif are deserted, io that the buildings themselves hav^ 
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air of shaljiy decay most destructive to architectural oifect, and are iii 
consequence better studied in drawings, and in the numberless copies 
of them which exist in this and other countries on this side of the 
‘‘Alps. 



An illustration of the Valinarina Palace has already been given 
(page 28, Woodcut No. 7), as an example* of Palladianism in excess. 
Its defects^ however, are even more apparent on the spot than in the 
drawings, inasmuch as it is situated on one side of a street so narrow 
that it is impossible to get far enough away to obtain a good view of 
it. An architect might be excused for exaggerating his details, if his 
building were to be placed on pne side of a very large piazza, or at the 
end of a very long vista ; but in a narrow street the details of a facade 
ought to be* designed almost as if for an interiol* — as things which 
must be seen near, and can only be grasped in detail. 

It is probable that the Tiehe Palace owes its design, in part at least, 
to its proprietor. It is, however, always published in Palladio’s works, 
ayd generally quoted as one of his most successful designs. All its 
l>arts are indeed good in themselves, buftthey are . put tbgethor in a 
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manner by no means creditable to the architect. The b^asement is 
rusticated with more than Herculean boldness; but when it is j)or- 
eoived— which cannot bo concealed — that it is only brick covered witli 
stucco, the effect is far from pleasing, and it is less so when it is^’ 
considered that this tremendous rustication is only designed to suppoj f, 
a range of delicate ( 'Orinthian pilasters. Between these, however, are 
windows, rusticated with all tlie rudeness of the basement, but again, 
the whole is crowned by an entablature belonging to the Corinthian 
Order. Talladio’s taste redeems these incongruities to a certain extent, 
but it was inexcusable to use such a rustication with the materials 
omjlioyed, and still more so to combine a Corinthian Order with features 
so little in accordancci with its delicate elegance. 

Internally the arrangement is l)ettor. The arcades of both stories 
are well proportioned and elegant, and though it would have been 
better if the attic could have been omitted, it is well kept under, and 
thereforp as little obtrusive as could bo expected. 



It is seldom, however, that rulladio confined himself to a single 
Order in only oi7c storc^y. In the Valmarina and Barbarano it runs 
through two ; and as in the court of the Carita at Venice wo find in 
the Porto Palace, that the court is surrounded by twenty great columns 
of the Composite Ordiu’, supporting, at half their height, a gallery, on 
Corinthian pilasters stuck to their backs. A mgre common arrange- 
ment in I’alladio’s buildings was to pli|co one Order above the other* 
In the wings of the Chiericato Palace, where both stand free, this is 
comparatively tinobjectionable ; but in the centre, where the upper 
Order is filled in with windows, and consequently the solids are placed 
over the voids, the effect is most nnpleasing."' At Vicenza this is,' not- * 
wthstanding, considered one of Palladio’s best designs, and has 
eently been put into a state of thorough repair, and appropriated .sl/ 
the museum^and picture-gallery of the town. It is therefore see?| 
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Palladio (^signed and finished it, and the result is certainly very un- 
worthy of his fame. A building open and weak at the angles, and 
solid in the centre, is always unsatisfactory, though the defect occurs 
^'in the Valmeirina and others of his designs; but when we add to this 
that the centre is full above, and weak below, we have probably 
enumerated all the worst element^ that can well bo introduced into 
the an’angemont of a design.® Nothing, in fact, redeems this fac^ade 
but they: exquisite proportion of parts, and that indefinable elegance of 
detail, which disarm the critic of Palladio’s works, and, in spite of 
the Worst possible designs, still leave a pleasing impression on the 
mind of the spectator. 

Taking it all in all, the annexed design for the Barbarano Palace 
perhaps shows I’alladio’s style to the best advantage. The proportion 
of the Orders one to another is good, so is that of the solids to the voids, 
and the whole has a palatial ornamental air, and with as little false 




d(‘Coration as is perhaps 
(•ompatible with the style. 
Still it certainly would 
liave been better if the 
iigures over tlio pediments 
and the wreaths dependent 
from the brackets had been 
omitted ; or, if more orna- 
iiiont was desired, panel- 
ling or patcim would have 
suj)plied their place as 
effectually and far more 
appropriately. 

One of this architect’s 
most admired designs is 
Iho Botunda, or Villa del 
f’apra, in the neighbour- 
hood of this city. It is a 
square of about 70 ft. each 
way, with a recessed por- 
tico on each face, of the 
Ionic order, and enclosing 
a domical apartment of 
'10 ft. diameter in the cen- 
tre. It is perhaps the 
most classical and tdmplc- 
liko design ever applied 
to Domestio. Architecture, 



and has in consequence 

been so much admired in this country it has been repeated fdur 
or five times over, and copies, more or less exact, are found in 


# ^ ' The exterior of the Porto Palace is almost identical^ith this, except th^ the lower • 

is omitted. . ^ ^ ’ * . , 
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Villa del Capra, near Viceti/a. From Palladio. 


country of Murope. It certainly is not suited to domestic purposes, 
c^specially in northern climes ; but there is a charm about it which it is 
impossible to deny, and it possesses as few offences agains^t constructive 
[uoiu iety as any design of tlie so«’t which has yet been ])roduced, and 
may sately regarded as one of tlie most successful efforts ()f this 
architect’s g<‘nius. Its situation^ too, is such as almost to excuse it 
from the charge of affectatioy.*in applying ’i’omple Architecture to 
domestic purposes, tV)r it stands on a rounded grassy knoll, seen from 
below on all sides, and tits most gracefully to its situation. Anyihing 
less regular or less monumental woidd have been out of place there, 
but the copies of it that exist in this country have none of them this 
excuse, and without such a site a four-porticoed house must always be 
more oi* less an aiuimaly. 

it we take into consideration the difficulties Palladio had to en- 
t*ounter, wo must feel that he showed oven more talent in the manner 
in wlii(di he inbuilt the arcades round the Mediseval basilica of his 
native city than he displayed in works already noticed. In order to 
understand what lie had to do here, it is necessary to cast a glance at 
the basilica of Padna, wliich still retains its pointed-arehed arcades; 
and if wo comp; ire the two, we shall see at once not only how success- 
tnlly Palladio adapted tlie new mode of decoration to the old form, but 
why the ltali;iiis so willingly and so enthusiastically abandoned their 
Medimval stylo for the revived Classical. We, on this side of the Alps, 
had not their excuse, lor our (lothic was an elegant and perfect style, 
theirs an incomplete and clumsy borrowing from the northern nations. 

So much is this the case, that even* now the veriest fanatico for ^ 
Mediieval Art must admit the superiority of the external appearance. . 
of the \ icentine over the Paduan basilica as they now stand. 

One of the great difficulties Palladio had to contend wit^i was thUtl .' 
ho was obliged to make one opening of his arcade correspond with 
openings of the hall. This obliged him to widen his arcades more 
was quite d^irable, but, os they had nothing to carry beyond 
own iN'eight, this is com2)arafively of little consequence ; and by br^l^ 
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•VJ. lOiiil Klovatioii of Basilica at Viceii^ca. Sa»le 50 leet to 1 incb. 

• 

ilig the cntablaturo over his principqij Order, he showed that it had 
roafly no woi-k to do. This spreading of the seven eentral arcades 
(.'iiahled him to contract the angle ones, so as to accentuate and give 
strength exactly wliei’o it was wanted, and so to take olf all that 
a|)p(^aranee of weakness, which, as noted above, is so common a fault 
in his designs, and makes the pains he has taken to avoid it here all 
tlu^ more remarkable. 

Had Palladio done nothing else than this arcade, his hwne would 
have stood higher than it does, and justly so ; for, take it all in all, it 
is jierhaps not too much to say that what he added to .this great hall 
is tlic happiest adaptjition of Classicial Art to modem purposes which 
has yet been executed in Europe, and, though not faultless, it is on the 
whole less open to animadversion than any design of modern times. 

If, indeed, all Palladio’s designs were as beautiful and as appro- 
priate as this, we should have little fault to find either with the style 
ho adopted or his rnodo of applying it. But the task ho imposed on 
liimself, or rather that his age imposed on him, was one that no human 
ingenuity could successfully peiform : it was to adapt tlio Temple 
Architecture of an extinct civilisation to the Ecclesiastical, the Muni- 
cipal, and Domestic Arcbitectui’o of his own time. That he failed is 
not to be wondered at ; on the contrary, he deserv-es all praise for the 
extent to which he did succeed. We are always pleased in his works 
by the evidence of a refined and cultivated mind, joined with the 
innate perception of proportion and fitness which constitute the archi- 
tectural faculty. We never see in them the broken pedim^ts or con- 
^rted mouldings of Michael Angelo, or the unsiruotuml caprices of 
Borromini or Guarini. Every feature hnd every moi:Wing is-.used 
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apparently for the purpose for which it was designed, and always witli 
elegance ; and generally the solids are so well proportioned to the 
\^oids that the stability seems perfect, and the j^ropoi-tions of the 
masses are al?io generally well balanced. Against all this wo have to*^ 
remark that in nine cases out of ten the construction is one thing, 
the ornamentation totally distinct from it. Tliis, it is true, was an 
inherent ])art of the problem, but, wheiHi it exists, true and satisfactory 
Architecture is impossible. This was not the case with tl]0 early 
Florentine or the early Koman Art, but it became so wherever the 
Orders were used to the extent and with the importance which 
Palladio gave them, and wliicli, in fact, is the cause of all the defects 
of his architecture, and of that of his school. 

Y. Genoa. 

No city of Italy is more favourably situated for architectural dis- 
play than Genoa, and, had its advantages been properly availed of, 
nothing would have l)een liner than the amphitheatre of palaces which 
might have arisen around her bay. Unfortunately, those which do 
line its shores and are seen frQui the sea are all the older and loss 
ornamental buildings, which have in modern times been dreadfully 
mutilated and disfigured ; first to widen the quay, and next to convert 
them into liotcds and to other^ utilitarian uses, to which they are now 
almost without ex(jei)tioii applied. * 

No two places in Italy form so marked a contrast in all their prin- 
cipal features as the rival cities of Yciiice and Genoa. In the first all 
is flat and levelled by the water-line of her streets ; the other hardly 
possesses a foot of level ground, and half the streets are impassable for 
carriages, from their steepness. In Venice all is silence and decay ; in 
Genoa all is bustle and noise ; and the traveller has difficulty in 
preventing himself being run over in the principal streets— just wide 
enough for two carriages to pass, ahd not sufficiently so to allow 
trottoirs to bo abstracted from the carriage-way. The Architecture of 
the two cities is even more strongly contrasted. Venice is full of 
Meditnval palaces of most romantic interest ; Genoa has not one worthy 
of notice. When Venice adopted the Kenaissanco style, she used it 
with an aristocratic elegance that relieves even its most fantastic forms 
in the worst age. In Genoa there is a pretentious parvenu vulgarity 
in even the best examples, which offends in spite of considerable 
architectural merit. Their size, their grandeur, and their grouping 
may force us to admire the palaces of Genoa; but for real beauty, or 
architectural propriety of design, they will not stand a moment’s com- 
parison with the contemporary or earlier palaces of Florence, Rome, 
or Venice. • 

The true palatial magnificence of the city is confined to a r^g^ 
of narrow streets at the back of the town — the Strade Balbi, Nuc^^ 
and Niiovissima — which in the sixteenth century were added 
These, with the exception of one or two small, coufiined Piazm, 
prise all th^ Genoa is mot^fc celebrated for ; and, though the pals4|l^ 
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Hiiiiated i» thone places are not perhaps worthy of all the praise that 
has been lavislied on them, they form a splendid group, and have a 
local individuality and character which render them an interesting 
sludy when .considered in juxhiposition with the other cities whoso 
buildings have just been alluded to. 

Galeasso Alessi,^ who was the architect of nino-tenths’ of itlio most 
l einarkable buildings of Genofit, had none of the classical elegance of his 
contemporaries Palladio and Vignola ; but his style was also free from 
tlie incongmities which their blind admiration of the anticiue induciid 
them 'sometimes to introduce into their designs, lleing, on the other 
liand, much more of an architect and less of a painter than Michael 
Angelo, he never fell into thos6 un constructive absurdititis which dis- 
tigujo all the buildings of that great man. lie never ran gigantic 
pihistcrs tliimigh two or three stories, and then stuck attics on the top 
of them, so as to falsify the construction of the whole. 

I lie real merit of the Genoese palaces is that they really are 
wliat they seem. If pilasters are used, they are mere decorations. 
Pilhavs are never introduced wlien not wanted ; and, above all, the 
coinice is always the principal feature of the design, and always at 
tlui top of the wall — attics being ^Imost unknown in Genoa ; and 
windows are only introduced when and where they are wanted. With 
these elements it is difficult to fail; and Alessi only Wnted a little 
mojc elegance in designing liis detai]^, and a Jittle better material to 
wuik with, in order to have attained a*great success. The last men- 
tioned is in fact one of the principal defects of the Genoese buildings, 
though not the fault of the architect ; for, though it is usual for tourists 
to talk glibly of the marble palaces of Genoa, it is a melancholy fact 
that, except some of the black and white medimval edifices, there is 
not a single fa(;ado in the city built wholl;y#of that material. 

About one-third of the Genoese palaces are plain buildings of rubble 
masonry, covered with stucco — the windows without dressings, and the 
fa(;ade with scarcely an ornamental feature except the porch and the 
cornices. The intention was, not only to paint the ai’cliitectiiral 
mouldings on the stucco, but to paint frescoes between them. This has 
boon done in many instances, but in some it is so completely washed 
()ff tliat it is difficult to detect the traces of it ; in some it exists in so 
faded a condition that the subject can hardly be made out ; and in 
others it flares forth in all the staring vulgarity of pretentious newness. 

One of the best examples of this style is the Palazzo Durazzo in 
the Strada Balbi. It is very doubtful whether its painting was over 
carried out, and it certainly is better without it. To make a building 
of this class effective requires^ considerable dimensions, the openings 
large and as few as possible, an^ a cornice of bold projection ; but with 
these elements it may be both grand and beautifui, and possess- all the 
principal requirements of architectural excellence. Though as plain 
and devoid of ornament as it is almost possible for any design to be, 
this one is as effective and as pleasing as any palace in the city. 


J Born 1500; dind 1»72. 
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70. Duraz/t) raliico, (Jctioa. Fn>m <tauthicr. Scale 50 feet lo 1 loch. 


Ill a second class all the ornaments that were painted in the first 
are carried out in stucco ; which is certainly an improvement on paint, 
hut, in the hands of (laleasso Alcssi, is frccpiently otlensive from its vul- 
garity, though fortunately not from its want of constructive propriety. 

The Municipalita in the Strada Nuova, formerly the Palazzo Tursi 
Doria, is the most admired example of this. The dimensions of this 
and the Durifzzo Palace are very nearly identical ; their extent, 
measured from the c:jtrcmities the wings, being about 200 feet, 



their height 85 feet, and their design is also very similar ; but the 
ornaments of the Municipalita give it a striking effect of richness and 
gi’andeur, which is considerably aided by the narrewness of the street^ 
or rather lane, in which it is situated. . ^ 

In a third class the dressings of th^ windows and doorways, and in 
a few eVen the string courses, are of marble; but the expense of the^ v 
material has apparently induced the architects who have used it satp ‘ > 
pare down the projections that, instead of being an advantage, 
buildings in which it is employed are the least satisfactory of all. 
inay bo added that a great deal that looks like marble at first sigh^i 
in reality mefely paint, and fcy no moans well done. 
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Taken Jby itself, the most magnificent of the palaces of Genoa is 
that formerly known the Durazzo (Marcello), now the Royal Palace, 
with a facade in the Strada Balbi 300 ft. in length. Its; style is similar 
to that of the Municipalita (VVoOdcut No. 71), hnt its height, about 
75 ft., is hardly sufficient to ifs Iciigth, and would not be so if it 
could ever bo seen in 
front; but, being, as 
Hsual, ^in a narrow 
street, this defect is 
not apparent. Its de- 
tails aro%ll designed 
on the largest scale, 
and the composition of 
tiio whole facade so 
bold, and, it must bo 
added, so honest, that 
tlie effect is on the 
wliole satisfactory. 

The Ducal Palaco 
was almost entirely re- 
built after the fire in 
tlio year 1778, and may 
be considered as more 
French than Italian in 
design. It is, however, 
a very elegant build- 
ing, though most of its 
pillars are only painted 
marble. Its great hall 
is the finest room in the 
city. 

One of Alessi’s prin- 
cipal works is the Ca- 
rega Palace, one of the 
largest, and generally 
considered one of the 

handsomest in Genoa, 12 . Part of Facade of Carega Palace, Genoa. From Gauthier, 
the fayade being a 

sepmre of about 93 ft. in width and height, but divided into seven stories 
cxtemally, three being in the basement, two under thJ lower Order, one 
under the next, and4he last between the consoles of the comice. Only 
' the architr?,ve of the lower Order is left between the two, and the whole 
I. decoration is so evidently applifid ouly to cover a space with which it 
has no consfructive affinity, that thg effect is very tmsatisfactory. 

The Sauli Palace, said to be by me same architect, is more pleasing, 
as it consists in the garden front of two well-defined stories ornamented 
with Orders, with arches between. On the lower ijtorey are Doric pillars, 
^nd Sr' rich frieze crowns the upper or Corinthian order. Towards the 
street there is considerable ability displayed in tl^e waj?’ the central 
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block is kept back, and the courtyard with its two wings throy/n forward 
to the front. There is in fact more light and shade, and more variety 
of design, in this palace than in any in Genoa ; and, if its details were 
a little more pure, it might challeiigc*comparisoTi in some , respects with 
an^’’ in Italy. The same architect bfiilt the Lercari, Grimaldi, and 
Justiniani I’alaces, and, in fact, hai)pcning to live at a moment of 
unwonted pros})ority, and when a great 45X tension of the city was taking 
place in the direction of the Strade Balbi and Nuova, he has Jeft his 
mark more essentially on the place than any of liis successors. 

In addition to other peculiarities it may be mentioned that many of 
the greater palaces of the city ai-e painted red ; some green, •bme blue, 
and a great many yellow. All this produces in that climate a rich and 
sparkling effect, very taking at first sight; though it can haidly ho 
denied that using coloured materials must bo a more legitimate mode 
of producing an architectural eilect than merely painting the mouldings 
on plaster. The fact is that the imposing appearance of these palaces 
is mainly due to the situations in whicdi they are found. Nothing can 
well be more startling than to see six, eight, or ten great palaces, each 
standing separately, in a street barely 36 ft. in width, or to find in 
narrow lanes and small (join ts, ^great jialatial masses six and seven 
stories in height, covered with ornament, and crowned by massive 
cornices, whi(?li you siand so close beneath tliat their effect is doubled 
by the angle unihir whiich they jire seen. 

Dy far the most beautiful feature of the greater palaces of Genoa is 
their courtyards, though these, architcctuially, consist of nothing but 
ranges of arcades, rosfing on attenuated Doric pillai*s. These are 
generally of marble, sometimes grouped in pairs, and too frequently 
with a block of an entablature over each under the springing of the 
arch ; but, notwithstanding those defects, a cloistered court is always 
and inevitably pleasing, even if not beautiful in detail, and, if com- 
bined with gardens and scenery beyond, which is generally the case in 
this city, the effect, as seen from the streets, is. so poetic as to disarm 
criticism. All that dare to bo said is that, beautiful as they are, with 
a little more taste and judgment they might have been ten times more 
so than they are now. 

A more pleasing class of design than the greater buildings just 
described are th^ smaller palaces, such as the Balbi, Mari, and little 
Brignola, each with seven windows in front, three recessed in th^ 
centre, and two in each wing, in the two first named projecting 
front of the cenfi’e, and carried only to the height of the princi]^ 
storey, and, consequently, with a terrace roof; but, whether so 
or not, the whole forms a most pleasing composition, peculi^ to 
and exhibiting her style of Architecture under its most pleasing asp$f!^r < 
But oven these ara not such as would esciape criticism e'lsewheref ^ 
would be tolerated if erected at the present day. 

Taking it altogether, the study of the Palatial Architectu^rft,;^' 
Genoa is as instructive as that of any other city of Italy, 
neither so beautifiil nor so inhiresting as that of several others, .5^ 
Genoese palaces are remar^^ble, first, for their size, and the 
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7.J. Littlo Brigiiola ralaco, (jouoa. I'rom Gnutliier. 

of their parts — qualities wliicli arc immensely exaggerated by the 
narrowness of tfie streets and couifs in which they are situated. They 
have also the immense advantage of ^standing free, each by itself, but 
still in close proximity to the next: thus the grouping produces an 
etfect of maj^iificcnco in the whole which adds to the importance of 
each ; and they ^re also, as a rule, from Miiy attempt to imitate 
or reproduce classical or any other models. 

Against these must bo placed the badness of the material, the 
(joarsenoss and frequently the incongruity of the details, and that 
soiiiotiines their architecture is either only painted in, or accentuated 
by paint, with a crudeness very closely approaching to vulgarity. If 
in addition to those defects the “ Orders ” had been allowed to govern 
tlie designs to the extent they were made to do so in other cities, the 
olhuit would have been most painful; but because they are palaces, 
and palaces only, and because their windows, their doors, and, above 
all, their coimices, are in their right places, and in due subordination 
to one another, all these defects are overlooked, and the impression 
the Genoese palaces generally produce is one of almost unmitigated 
admiration. 

• VI. — Mantua. 

The Palazzo del T<^ has acquired such celebrity that it is im- 
possilde to pass it ever in a history of Architecture ; but no building 
ever less merited its fame tliarw it does. Originally it was intended as 
a stable, or rather as a sort of hunting-box outside the walls of Mantua ; 
aud Giulio bomano was employed, most appropriately; by the Mar- 
quis Frederigo Gonzaga, to paint portraits of his favourite horses on 
the walls of the only large apai:tment the building then possessed* 
Ihe Marquis was, it seems, so pleased with the result of the e^peri*- 
pent, that the palace was extended to what we now see it, and all the 
principal rooms adorned with frescoes by. (iliulio orchis p^ils. Though 
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these are as vulgar as most of the productions of this overrated artist, 
it may be that they entitle the building to some of the notoriety it has 
acquired ; but its architecture certainly is such that, if found elsewhere, 
and under another name, no one would turn to look at it. . 

The building is nearl 3 '^ a square, externally 180 ft. by 180 ft., and 
dO ft. in lioight to the to}) of the cornice. It is rusticated throughout 
in coarse stucco, and, besides this, its oiVy ornament consists in a range 
of mean Doric pilastcis, spread sparsely over the surface, {fiid sur- 
mounted by a Doric entablature of very ordinary design. Between 
tliese pilasters are two ranges of Avindows, the lower ones of fair 
dimensions, and, above tliese, a range of square attic-looking openings. 
Throughout half the palace these last are mere shams, the principal 
rooms occup^ung the Avhohi height of the building, where one lange 
consequently only was required, a-nd had it been adojited might hav(> 
given a dignity to the design, in which it is noAV so sadly deficient. 

Internally’, the building surrounds a court of the sanie design, about 
120 ft. squaixi, from whicdi a loggia li'-ads, ticross a bridge, into a garden 
with architectural embellishments, 'ihis loggia is in fact the only 
architectural feature of any merit in tint whole building. Its propor- 
tions are good, its ornaments wel] designed, and the colours judiciously 
applied, but it is very small, and only in stucco. The charm of the 
palace, in so far as Architecture is conceni(‘d, depends on the collering 
and colouring of the (i^ilings, aa^ikjIi display an amoimt of design, and 
of fancy combined with elegance, seldom seen elsewhere, and conse- 
(luently worthy of all praise, but they will not suffice to redeem the 
building from the reproach of being, externally at least, of the tamest 
commonplaeo as an architectural design. If we assume that painting 
is the proper mode of ornamenting interiors, it is the painter, not the 
architect, that must decide how far this is or is not a successful speci- 
men of the art. But this does not aficct the criticism that may be 
applied to the exterior, which is only coai’sely yelloAv- washed, and 
is not entitled to the admiration generally bestowed upon it by those 
who admire the works of the j)aintor in the halls it encloses. 

If Giiilio Romano was forced to tame his fancies in the design of 
this structure, he gave full rein to them in the design of the fa 9 ade 
of the Palazzo (\)llofrcdo in this city, which ho adoimed with gigantic 
caryatides, of vulgarest and most fantastic design conceivable. 
Nothing that iMiehael Angelo ever did was so exaggerated as thiir. 
With all his faults, he never employed great grotesque figures in' 
stucco as a means of producing an effect appropriate to a nobleman’s ' 
palace in the street of a city. 

When such things were done so early in the age of the Renaissance, ; 
one cannot but feel grateful to I’alladio, and others of his school, for 
bringing back Art Y7ithin the bounds of moderation ; for, however 
some of their designs may be, the worst of them is better than sucih „%|. 
nightmare of vulgarity as wo find in this and some other of the desig^f 
of the early part of the sixteenth centur 3 ^ y-M 


* GiWtio Romano dieil in 1546. 
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VII.— Milan. 

During the wliole of the Renaissance period Milan continued to bo 
one of tlie most important and richest cities of Northern Italy ; perhaps 
even relatively more so than during the Modimval period, during 
which, however, she was able to erect the finest Gothic church in 
Ttalj". Yet, strange to say, thfire is scarcely an^^ city in that country 
so dcficjpnt in examples of architectural magnificence as Milan con- 
tijined to be during the whole of this period. She produced no ftrchi> 
le(3t, gave fame or name to none, and does not possess any specimens 
of Renaissance Art on which we dwell with pleasure, or love to rpiote, 
as calling up reminiscences of beauty ; the one obvious exception to 
this being the great court of the Ospidfile Grande, which is one of 
IIk) most remarkable buildings. of its class of that, or indeed of any ago. 



Great Court of the Hospital at Milan. From a Photograph. 


It was commenced in the year 1456, by Francesco Sforza, and his 
wife Bianca, nearly on the scale on which we now see it completed, 
hut they only lived to finish the northern wing,« consisting of four 
courts comprised in a square, of about 340 ft. each way. Considering 
the ago at which it was erected, the design is much more Mediieval than 
might be expected, especially firom a Florentine architect like Filarete, 
yho was its author. All the* external windows are pointed, and 
adorned with quashOothic mouldings, and^ internally tb#arcades that 
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sun-oimd tho courts partake much more of Medijcval thauithey do of 
Kenaissaiico design. They are so built up now, and so disfigured by 
additions, that it is difficult to judge of their effect, but enough can 
still be mad6 out to show that, when new, these courts must have been 
as appropriate to their purposes as they were effective in an architec- 
tural point of view. 

To tho northern face of this bloeli; Bramante added a portico or 
corridor of tho Ionic order, bearing arches, and ho may eit^ier have 
added a portion of the upper cori idor, or at least left the design for it ; 
but there tho matter rested till the year 1621, when, a large sum of 
money having been lell; to tho charity by a Dr. Carcaiio, tho archil C(;t 
Eichini was employed to erect the central court. With a degree of 
taste and modesty as commendable as it is unusual, ho resolved to 
complete Bramante’s design round the three other sides, and this is 
done so literally that, except the window-dressings and some other 
details, in which wo detect the seventeenth century, the whole design 
of the court may be ascribed to Bramante. It is by far tho finest thing 
of its kind in Italy. In Spain there arc some that (^qiial, if they do not 
surpass it ; but, except the court of the Venetian Palace at Eomo, and 
one or two other less important examples, there is really nothing to 
compare with it in Italy. 

Ihe dimensions of this court are 248 ft. by 220, fi’om one face of 
the colonnade to the vther, anc^Tt possesses nineteen arches on tho one 
side and twenty-one on the other; these dimensions being almost 
greater than the design can well sustain. Its great kcauty, however, 
consists in tho proportion of tho two superimi:)osed colonnades one to 
another, and of all the parts to the work they have to perform. Tlio 
effect is duo, oven more than this, to the amount and exquisite beauty 
of tlio details with which tho whole is covered, and its great crowning 
cornice is perhaps, for the situation it occupies, the most successful 
instance of design of this age which Italy possesses. In a smaller court 
such a coniico would be too deep and too bold, but here its propor- 
tions are as near perfection as can well be conceived, and all its 
details form a triumph of tho art of design. 

The external fa(;ade towards the street was added at tho same time, 
and, by a singulanty found nowhere else, the pointed arches of* 
Filarcto’s desigfl were repeated here, with only such modifications of 
detail as it is difficult to detect, but, strange to say, they are encased in a 
design which bespeaks most unmistakably the date of tho seventeenth 
century, to which it belongs. Tho effect of this is not so unpleasing 
as might bo expected from this incongruity of parts, though it might 
have been better had they been broughf, a little more into haimony. 

The third portion of the Hospital luis been completed in moro 
modem times, and^n a stylo so utterly tame and tasteless" that it cotid 
only be found in Milan of all Italian cities. 

Among the palaces of this city, the most original, if not 
beautiful, of tho ago to which it belongs, is the Casa Rotta,* 

Said tcf*be designed by Leo^ Leoiii, otherwise known as the Cavtiliere AretinOir 
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the Scala, and now used as the Custom-house. The principal facade 
is divided into three well-defined stories, and ornamented with pilasters, 
and a profusion of decoration, not certainly in the best taste, but never 
ofiensively vulgar and unconstructional. Its peculiarity i^ that it looks 
more like our Elizabethan, or as if erected in what might be called the 
Moidelberg stylo, it has so little affinity with the principal contemj)o- 
rary works in Italian (uties. IJhe courtyard is equally overdone with 
ornament, but the whole is singularly pictuiesque, and so free from 
(iirors of design, that wo can forgive a little tendency towards the 
•grotesque in a country where tameness and classieality are the beset- 
ting sins of the designers. 

I’he Brera possesses some good points of design, but is indebtejd to 
its size more than to any other cause for its effect ; and the Broletto, 
or Palazzo dtdla Citta, exhibits some pleasing bits of detail. It is an 
early specimen of the Renaissance style, but is too small, and too 
confined in situation, to display much architectural grandeur, so that 
all it attains to is a certain amount of picturesquenoss, which is 
sohhmi wanting in buildings of its age. Tho Royal and Archbishop’s 
Palaces, which occupy the whole of tho south side of the piazza in 
wliidi tho Cathedral stands, and thc^ new buildings which form its 
eastxn'ii side, are all largo enough, and with a sufficiency of ornament, 
fo makti them important in an architectural point of view, hut are of 
such eomiuouplace design as to be unworthy of i^otico. In almost any 
other city of Italy they would have arrested attention, but Milan was 
oil her too German, or at all events too inartistic, to bo able to avail 
liersolf of her opportunities. 


VIII. — Turiv, NaplI^s, drc. 

^Tnriii possesses little that need arrest the student of Architecture as 
a fine art. One of her earliest architects was Guarini,* a man who 
ont-lleroded Borromini in tho theatrical style of his art, and always 
sought to pioduco efiects which might startle and sometimes please 
on tho stage, hut which aio absolutely destructive when applied to so 
porinauent an art as that of Architecture. Ho was succeeded by Ivara 
and Vanvitelli, men with as little feeling for Art as can well ho 
imagined, but whose good fortune it was to live in an ago when tho 
art was at its lowest ebb — so low that their productions were univer- 
sally admired by their contemporaries, and they were consequently 
( ‘ V e ry wliere employed . 

The Caserta Palace at Naples was erected by tho latter, who had 
Pieie such an opportunit^^as hgd not fallen to any architect in Italy of 
his day, it being the largest apd most nobly decorated palace executed 
in that country since tho Renaissance. The building (Woodcut 
^> 0 . 75) was commenced in 1752, and is an immense rectangle, 766 ft. 
long by 500 ft. wide, and 125 ft. Wgh from the ground to the top of 
the balustrade. At each angle there is a square pavilion, and a high 

^ Bom 1624 f died 16d^. 

... , , ” 
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76. Portion of the FacJitJo of tl>e Palace of the Caserta at Naples. 


dome crowns tlio coiVro, but placed as not to bo seen oxtciTially, 
except at a distance. The design is perfectly uniform throughout, 
and consists of a rusticated basement, including two stories of windows 
and a sunk storey. Aliove this is an interminable range of Ionic 
pilasters, with two stories of large windows between each pair, and a 
smaller range in the frio^e. The hx^ades are only broken by very 
slight projections in the centre and at the ends, which, however, are 
hardly sufficient to desti’oy the painful monotony of the whole design. 
The best part of the arrangement is that the centre is divided into 
four equal courts by two ranges of buildings containing the state 
apartments, which arc thus arranged not only with great convenience, 
Imt with very considerable architectural effect, internally ; and a little 
more art would have made the courts themselves pleasing and effective. 
As a whole it is perhaps better than the Escurial, but otherwise it is* as 
tame and uniifteTCsting a design as any city in Europe can well show, 
and a painful illustration of how the ar| had fallen in Italy at the time 
of its erection. 


IX. — Conclusion. • 

The long cessation of intellectual activity which has been the ssd 
fate of the country* that first spread the light of art and literature oY^ 
the continent of Europe, has prevented the Italians from reaching thW 
second stage of the Renaissance which may be conveniently dilifSlSkl 
guished as the Revival. With the rarest possible exceptions, t 
have never added porticoes, borrowed literally from ancient teiri| 
to their hotftes or public buildings. Whatever the faults of their 
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may li«ave fceon, they never committed the absurdity of cutting a slice 
<.)ff one old building and planting it in front of a new one, wholly 
irrcspec?tivo of cither its use or appropriateness. Though they used 
the Orders everywhere, they were the Italian, not the Latin Orders ; 
and, though ‘oven these seldom exactly expressed the construction, 
they were always interwoven with it, and pretended, at least, to repre- 
sent it. They were, consequently, in Italy, far less ofl'ensive than the 
great unmeaning porticoes witli which we in England seek to adorn 
our cluiixdies, onr palaces, and our civil buildings. Neither have the 
Italians ever attempted such a Kevival as the Madeleine or the Walhalla, 
and, generally streaking, the revival of Greek Art, wliich at one time 
Avas so fashionable with us and the Gormans, is utterly unknown to 
them. Whether freed Italy is to pass through this stage of Art, yet 
1 einaiiis to be seen. Lot us hope she will benefit by the experience of 
tlie other countries of Europe, and that she may also escape the Gothic 
mania, which is proving so fatal to real progress in Art. This, indeed, 
sli(^ may probably do, as she has no MediiXival style of her own of which 
she has any great reason to be proud ; unless, indeed, it should happen, 
by one of those caprices wliich are only too common in Art when once 
it swerves from the time path, into mere copying, that the Italians 
should take it into their heads to borrow a French or English style, in 
r<*turn for the strange specimens of bad Ait are now*iniportmg so 
IVeely from Italy. ^ , 

If the Italians remain true to theiiiselves, no nation in Europe has 
so line a chance of attaining perfection in Architectural Art. Though 
(lu? “ Orders ” may not bo applicable to all purposes of civil or eccle- 
siastical buildings, they are at least the native products of the Italian 
soil ; they are suited to the climate, and are hallowed by the associations 
of tire land, but they are not the only elements of the art to which they 
belong. The misfortune of Italian Architecture was that its professors 
ill the sixteenth century studied the remains of the temples — the 
domestic and civil buildings had nearly all disappeared — till they 
lioeame pedants in their art, and enthusiastic for the doctrines of 
Vitruvius, whoso want of knowledge and of true feeling for liis art has 
rt iidered his influence so disastrous wherever it has been felt. The 
consequence was, that they not only prescribed the use of columns 
I'or all places and pni-poses, but fixed their proportions and the exact 
lumi of their details by canons yhich no one has since dared..to dispute. 
All real invention was thus put a stop to, and originality could only 
he attained in the design of window-frames or panellings, and minor 
ornaments, which w^re turned over to the tender mercies of men 
" ho, freed from the wholesome ^check of constructive necessity, sought 
to pi'oduce effects by the most uncontrolled wildness of decorative 
absurdity. • , ^ 

Italy has only to go back to the inspirations which characterize 
the end of the fifteenth and the dawn of the sixteenth century, to 
base upon them a style which will be as beautiful as it would be 
Jippropriate to her wants and her cUmaf e. If she will only attempt 
to revive the traditions of the gr^at age y^hich is haltoi^ed by the 
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memories of Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, of Bramante, Sangallo, 
and even of Michael Angelo, she cannot go wrong. TTieso men erred 
occasionally from inexperience, and because the system under which 
the art was conducted in their days was such as to render success 
impossible ; but their asi^irations were right, and there was an impress 
of nobleness on their works which has not since been surpassed. 

Since their time the histoiy of ItaUan Art may be summed up in a 
few words. During the tifteenth century it was original, appropriate, 
and gi-and ; during tlie sixteenth it became correct and elegant, though 
too often also tinctured with pedantry ; and in tlie seventeenth it broke 
out into ca]:)rico afid affechition, till it became as bizarre as it was 
tasteless. During the eighteenth it sank down to a uniform level of 
timid mediocrity, as devoid of life as it is of art. In the present 
century it has been, if anything, French. But now that the country 
is again a nation, and has a future before it, it romains to be seen 
what her Art will become. If the Italians are capable of freedom, and 
of national greatness, their Architecture cannot fail to be a reflex of 
whatever is great or g(3od in their character or institutions. 
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^Fue difficulties wliicli are met at every turn, when attempting to 
acquire correct information with regard to the Mediaeval antiquities of 
Spain, are increased tenfold when we come to examine the history of 
tlio licnaissance styles. The truth seeiiis to bo that up to a very recent 
period all architectural travellers in Spain were so fascinated by the 
olcgaiico and picturesqueness of the ^loorish remains of Granada and 
Seville, or Gordova, that they could no^ bo pers\«aded to look beyond ; 
and book after book, frequently most superbly illustrated, was pub- 
lished, not only in English and French, but even in Spanish, to illus- 
trate these fascinating productions. By degrees the subject has been 
V orn threadbare ; and it has also been discovered that at Cairo, and 
throughout Anatolia, Persia, and India, there are examples in the same 
style far purer and far more worthy of study than the plaster gloiios of 
the >Spanish Moors. The result of this has been that recently some 
attimtion has been paid — though only in a careless, sketchy way — to 
the Mediaeval antiquities of the country ; and with the materials now 
available a tolerably correct judgment may bo formed, not only as to 
the extent, but as to the principal characteristics of the Gothic buildings 
in the Peninsula ; it will however be many years before this mine Is 
isuffieiently worked out to induce explorers to turn their attention to the 
very unfashionable styles of the Renaissance. No traveller has yet 
visited Spain who had sufficient knowledge of Architecture to enable 
him to discriminate between what was good and what bad, or who 
had sufficiently enlarged views on the subject to enable him to appre- 
<‘iat() the relative valfie of the different styles of Art now found in the 
couutiy. We have books in abundance on the glories of the Alhambra 
iuid of Moorish Art generally — we have latterly had some fine bursts of 
<^nthusiasm atout the Cid, and Gothic Art in Spain-^but for ihe Renais- 
sance we are left to the prosy twaddle of Ponz or the dry text of Caen 
Bemudez, which, though emmently useful to those who have the 
huildings before their eyes, are wor^ess, from their deficiency in illus- 
trations, for the pui^ses of stay-at-home explorers. Perhaps it may 
he that there are good reasons for this indiffei^uce* Ii%ay ho that 
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the Spaniards themselves are as inaHistic as they are deficient in some 
more important qualities. The Moors, who occupied the south, weie, 
we know, cminontly artistic in all they did ; so were some of tluj 
northem nations, wh(; penetrated fi(;i*oss the J Pyrenees in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and occupied the Asturias and Old 
Castile ; but as the one race was expelled and the other absorbed, tlu*. 
Iberian element again came to the suifeco, find, as it predominated, Art 
seems to have died out under the depnessing influences of excluswe- 
ness and bigotry. Were the Il)crians Semitic? — or did they belong to 
some even harder or less artistic ince ? 

Whatever the cfiuse, the riisult is nearly certain that, in so far as 
tlie Kenaissfince is concerned, it is only the fii’st burst of it that is 
really worthy of much att(*ntion. The first symptcnis of the new style 
dispdayed themselves during that pieriod of (ixultation and of pride 
that followed on the full of Granada, and the union of all S])aiii under 
the glorious tutehige of Feidiiifind and Isabella. Jt continued to 
flourish till nearly tlie death of Charles V., a period during whieli 
Spain, from her discovery of the New W orld, jind the position of her 
monarchs fis the greatest sovei’eigns of Euro])e, combined with the 
energy of the great men who tljen illustnifcd Tier counculs, stood for 
ward piactically as the leading giation of Europe. The enthusiasm 
and exultation of the first half of the sixteenth century are well ex- 
pressed in the buildiugs of tha|.\ge, but they perished under the iron 
rule of I'hilip 11. During *the reign of this monarch nothing was 
thought of by him hut the extension of his dominions, by whatever 
means this might b(‘ attained. The jiriesthood wore bent on the acqui- 
sition of that power whicdi the intohu’ance of the Spanish eharaider 
and the dread of innovatioii enabled them to accumulate, and the laity 
were engrossed in the ])ursuit of those jiches wliieh the discovery of 
the New World had oj^ened up to them. Art was not likely to flourish 
ill a nation so occupied ; and the cold academical productions of 
Herrera are only too true a reflection of the small fraction of the 
natiimal mind that could be spared for such purposes. What Palladio 
and V^ignola did for Italian Art, Herrera ‘ did for Spanish, but without 
the gentleness and elegance which characterised the works of these 
two architects. 1 lowevcr grand or rich his works may bo, 'there is no 
human interest in them ; and it is hardly to bo wondered at that 
tourists look with inditfei encnS on their cold formality. The Spaniards 
themselves soon tired of it, and in the seventeenth century broke out 
into a wildness of stylo which out-IIerods the absurdities of Borromini, 
or the most meretricious examples of the Louis Quatorzo style. The 
forms then used wore such as are no^ relegated to the carver and 
gilder, and no single instance of anything like grandeur of conception 
can be quoted. « 

The Spaniards distinguish those three epoclis by calling the 
the Platerosco, or silversmith’s style — a term which perfectly exprewsw^! 
the elegant exuberance of their first efforts, extending from the 

^ , 

/ * Died 1597. , 
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Granada iflearly to the al)dication of Charles V. in 1555. The second, 
which they call the Gra3eo-lIoniano — heavy and pedantic, like i<s name 
— chaiacterised the reign of Thilip 11. and his two successors, lasting 
consequently, down to the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
tliird, which the Spaniards distinguish by the unpronounceable cogno- 
men of Churrigueresque, from the name of tlie architect who was the 
child' author of the monstrosiMes of his age, flourished for nearly a 
century^ or say from about IdoO to 1750. During tlio last hundred 
years they have done nothing worthy of being quoted ; and it still 
leinains to be seen whether the newly-revived spirit of flie nation will 
l)c suttieiently lasting to lead to the revival oi' Art. Their' resumption 
of a politiiral position among the great nations of Europe has been so 
unexpected that it would be iiii philosophical to assume that the}^ may 
jiot. achieve an artistic success as great as tlieir political. It may be so ; 
Imt tlie previous history of the Iberian mind by no means encourages 
saiigiiiiKj views on this subject, and, it may bo added, they have as yet 
rsliowii no tendency towards development in that direction. 


Eec r.Ksi ASTio AL A^k ii itkctu aw. 

« 

All the buildings of Ferdinand amj Isabella arc, so far as wo know, 
in (lie late Gothic style. San »Juan de k>s Keyes^t Toledo is us Gothic 
as Henry Vll.’s (flia2)el at Wostminstor ; so is the Cai)ella in which 
tliey lie entombed at Granada, though the sarcojdiagi on which their 
eftigies re])Osc are of an advanced Cinijne-cento stylo; but these wei-e 
made at Genoa, and Italy was then some fifty years in advance of 
Spain. Even in the time of (fliarles V.’ we find a Gothic feeling 
|»n*vailing, in church-building at least, to an extent that is rather 
stiutliiig. 

The Cathedral at Salamanca, commenced in 151d, is purely Gothic 
in style, though it betrays the Transition in our knowing the name of 
the architect who designed it, Gil de Ilontanon, and that the work was 
< onlinued by his son Eodrigo, after his death. We know, too, that 
tlioir work there was^so much admired that they wore selected as the 
arehitects of the Cathedral of Segovia, one- of the largest and finest in 
:dl Spain ; which, iho^ngh commenced in 1525, and contirined by Gil till 
liis death, in 1577, is so Gothic in all the parts that he superintended, 
diat it scarcely can bo called a Eenaissance work in any respect. 

Almost the first work in which lienaissance feeling distinctly 
ai»pears is the Cathedral at Granada, commenced in 1529, from designs 
hy Diego do Siloe, and yet evenpthis can hardly be called more Classical 
tliau the contemporary church of St. Eustaolie* at Paris. Its plan is 
at first sight purely Gothic, but, on closer examination, it contains 
rangements which are not only novelties but improvements upon 
anything done before; and such, that,^if they had been fairly worked 
’•ut, would have produced a church better fitted for the dignified per- 
tormance of Homan Catholic lites than anythii^ which we have yet 
soon. The centre aisle, which is 40 feet wide, instead of ^iminating 
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I’l.-in of the Cathedral at Granada. Scale 100 feet to 1 inch, 
a. Chajjfl of Ftrdinand and Isabella, b. Sagrario. 


in a more apse of the same width, expands into a dome 70 feet in dia- 
meter, heneath^the ’‘centre of which, in a flood of light, stands the high 
altar. The supports of this dome are so numerous and so distributed that 
it might have been constructed IJO feet in diameter as easily, and^of 
any height. No modem dome is in fact so constmctively arranged ; 
and as it was not proposed that there should be any fhproughfare und^r 
it, or that it should lead to anything beyond, thef number of points dtr 
support which are introduced, and their being somewhat croj^ded, feih 
beauty rather than a defect. It opens by an arch, said to be IdO 
high, i^to Jhe body*of the church ; and vere it not that the centre 
as instil Spanish cathedrals, is blocked up by the choir, the vist^l 
the western entrance would be janri vailed. The aisles on each I8 
ther central one lead to two subordinate altars, which close tibei^^ 

Probably if thc^ odd ^ were deducted it would be nearer the truth* . 
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most artisttcally and appropriately. The outer aisle forms an ambulatory 
round the whole building, and communicates with all the chapels 
which surround it. The cathedral is 400 feet long by 230 wide, and 
thei’pft're of the first class, so far as size is concerned ; and it has, besides, 
the splendid chapel in which the Catholic Kings lie buried, and aSagrario, 
or parish church, 100 feet square, on the right of the entrance. 

Looking at its plan only, tlits^s certainly one of the finest churches 
in Europe. It would be difficult to point out any other, in which 
the central aisle leads up to the dome, so well proportioned to its 
dimensions, and to the dignity of the high altar which stands under 
it, or one where the side aisles have a purpose and a meaning so per- 
fectly appropriate to the situation, and whore the centre aisle has also 
its function so pei*fectly marked out and so well understood. All this 
being so, it is puzzling to know how it has been so neglected. Is it that 
tlie neighbouring Alhambra cclip^s its glories altogether ? — or is it 
tliat its details are so bad or so badl}’’ drawn as to mar the effect of the 
very beautiful plan and arrangements of the whole ? This silence can 
hardly be accounted for, but no description of it appears in any modem 
book, and thei'o is no drawing, either of the exterior or interior, by 
wliicli we can really judge of its e|tect. Such drawings as we do 
possess would lead us to suppose that the external fonn of the dome 
not pleasing. The fa<;*ade is unfinished, but an}’’ plfbtographs that 
can be procured give a pleasing impression of tjio elegance and purity 
of its design. The Tuerta del Eerdon (marked A on the Idan), leading 
into the circular part of the cdioir, is certainly as rich a specimen of 
Renaissance Art as is to be found anywhere. Its taste is questionable, 
as the Roman Orders are used merely as ornaments, without reference 
to constructive propriety ; but the whole 
is so rich, there is such an exuberance of 
ornament, and such a play of fancy, that 
in any other, position it could not be 
pnssed over without remark. The interior 
of tlie church must have beauties which 
an architect would discover in spite of 
the whitewash which covers it, mid in 
spite, too, of the gaudy colouring of its 
IVIoorish rival on the neighbouring hill, 
which has so Eclipsed it hitherto in the 
eves of tourists ; bijt if they oxisC they ^ 
liavo not been rmfiarked by any of thos^ 
wbo have written about Granada up to 
the presi^t time. . ^ 

The Cathedral of Jaen, like that of 
Granada, is said to have been built on thei* 

^i to of the great mosquet)f the city. It was 
commenced in 1626 by an architect called n. Capiui of 
Valdelvira, and is interesting from its plan " « 

being arranged in a manner peculiar to Spanish .cathedrals, b^t not 
lound in any earlier example, though freQiiejj^tly a^i^ It is a 
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parallelogram 300 ft. long by 175 in width, arranged^ in three aisles, 
with a .series of cha])ol8 beyond the outer one. Shoh an arrangement 
has neither the jioetry nor grace of that of Granada, but it may bo better 
suited to the Incipient Classical style which was then being introduced. 
Internally, its architecture is of the same pattem as that of Granada. The 
piers (Woodcut No. 77) consist of four half-columns of the Corinthian 
Onlcr, attached to the four sides of a sfpiaro pier, and over this a block 
of the entablature, with its frieze, cornice, &c., spreading over likp a great 
mushroom, and inartistically cutting off the pier-arches from their sup- 
ports. If this entablature had been omitted, and the. arches of the great 
vaults sprung direct from the capitals of the pillars-, .their effect, from 
their size and richntiss, would have been extremely grand* In the centre 
thm*e is a great dome which relieves their monotoiiyi so that altogether 
it required v^ry little to make the whole pleasing and satisfactory ; 
but white, or rather yellow, wash seems to have obliterated what 
beauties it possessed, and to have increased the lepugnancc of tourists 
to study its peculiarities. 



78. Puerta de las Cadcuas, Cathedral of Malaga. From Parcerisa, ‘ JRecuerdos,u Ac. 

^ ' Piu-cciisii’s * Recuei'dos y Bellczas de its class, but possesses neither plans nw i 
now in coul*8fl^o^ publication at Aladiid, tectural details of any sort. • 
is one of tiie bejrftuid most complete works i»f 
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As the^ChuTcBiof Malaga is one of those which artists occasionally 
sketch, we are abl^ to form some idea of the effect of the exterior of 
these Judf-Gothic, half ( lassie buildings of this ago. That at Segovia is 
vei y similar, thongh earlier in styh?. Their principal mei'it is that they 
arc devoid of affectation ; there arc no pilasters or useless columns ; 
but their outline wants yai'iety, and the windows are generally so small 
that they have a gloomy Ratnesi which is seldom relieved by buttresses 
or pinnacles to the extent it must have been in .‘in earlier ago. Their 
fa(;a(les were alw.'iys intended to be relieved by steeples, generally in 
pairs ; but, as in these two instances, seklom finished ; seldom, indeed, 
is even one (piite completed, as it is, howevq;i-, at Malaga (Woodcut No. 
7S). The tralpHeptal entrances arc fre<pientlv more foi*tunato than 
thosii of the jfrincipal fa(;ade, jiartly because the building was com- 
nu)nc('d generally from tlie choir-end, and jiartly bccaij|ie, being less 
}iinl)itioiis, they were more manageable. In this church, that shown 
in the woodcut, and called the ruerta de las Cadenas, though unfinished, 
is a fair specimen of the style ; and the whole flank of the building is 



I'luh of the Cathedral at Valladoild. From Potis, * V^| 0 e/ Scale 100 feat te TiDCU. 
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as agreeably composed as any of its age. Tf it misses some di the beau- 
ties of Gothic, it has at least none of the falsities of the j)seudo-Classio ; 


and makes ns regret that architects, instead of following out what is 
hero sketched, took to copying what was irrelevant and useless. 

The (Cathedral of Valladolid is an extension of that of Jaen in plan, 
and thorougldy Spanish in all its arrangements; but having been com- 
menced in the reign of Philip 1 1., from designs by Giovanni d’ Herrera, 
it is strictly Classical in all its details. Its dimensions are vpry con- 
siderable, being 400 ft. long 
by 205 in width and it 
was to hf^ had a tower 
240 ft. higt at each of its 
four angles. The interior 





is severe and simple; and, 
as far as can be judged from 
the mat(5rials available, is 
one of the most eftective, 
as it is one of the largest 
clinrches of its ago ; simple 
in arrangement, grand in 
proportion, and ornamented 
with taste, in spite of the 
meddling of Cliurriguerra 
at a later age. 

Tlie second Cathedral of 
Zaragoza, called Del Pilar, 
from pcjssessing the iden- 
tical pillar on which the 
Virgin descended from hea- 
ven, is even larger than 
that last describeJd, being 
435 ft. long by 220 in width, 
so that it covers nearly 
100,000 ft. It was, how- 
ever, commenced at a bad 



I’lan of the Cathetiral del IMlar at Zarago7.a. From l\>ms. 
Scale lUU feet to 1 inch. 


age (1677), by Francisco 
Heirera, continued at vari- 
ous intervals by different 
architects, and even now 
can hardly be* said to be 
completo. Although pos- 


sessing elements of grandeur about ii^ the fatal effects of had taste 


are ever}^ where so ajiparent that its design is very unworthy of it® 


dimensions and of tho position it holds as the largest and mpffl 
celebrated modem church in Spain. Externally, the principal 
is that it has no dome or central point of sufficient size to relie:^ 


* Its superfi^al dimensions are consequently very neiuly identical with those of 
Paul’s. ^ ' 
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the sqiiarcAiess and flatness of the design. The central dome being 
really the one groat invention of the llenaissance architects, and the 
one j)oint which fairly challenges comparison with anything in Medi- 
jcval Art, it is the feature which gives such dignity externally to St. 
Peter's, St. I’anl's, and other churches of the same class. It is sadly 
missed here, and its place would not have been supplied by the four 
towers which were intended tb have adonied its angles. One only 
of these has been cari icd as high as the third storey ; the rest are only 
of the height of the roof, and do not suffice to relieve the flatness which 
is inherent in^tlic few openings and unbroken lino of walls so common 
in Spanish buildings. In this respect the Gothic Seo — as the other 
Cathedi al of Zaragoza is called — is more fortunate. It has one complete 
tower of Cinque-cento design (Woodcut No. 82), and which maybe con- 




view of the Cathedral del niar at Zaragoza. From Parcerlea. 


sideved as a typical specimen of the campaniles of Spain of this age. 
Tliough not perfect, either in outline or in detail, it avoids manj of the 
defects which architects too frequently fall into in designing buildings 
with groat vertical dimensions in a style where horizontal features so 
essentially prevail. • The rusticated basement is solid and well propor- 
tioned ; the next storey also isawithout openings and without an Order, 
properly so called ; and the two others gradually increase in lightness 
as they ascend. It is very doubtful whether the termination we now 
«ee is that originally designed, but the effect is not ungraceful, and 
avoids the common defect of placing a dome on so tall a building, 
whore it always appears low and squat, or of adding a spire whose 
lines can hardly be made to accor4 /with the forncuB of Classical Art. 
This tower *was comnawced in 1686, frq^ the^designs of a 
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Roman architect, J. R. Coiiliiii, who was also the Jirchifect of the 
Hospital of Montserat. Its height is about 300 ft. English. 

In the church of Sar 



Andrea at Madrid is a chapel 
to San Isidro, a saint famoui: 
here, though scarcely known 
el .s(i where. It was erected 
by Rhilip IV. and •Charles' 
IT. at the very end of the 
seventeenth century, and is 
a very fair specimen of the 
style of ornamentation in 
the clnirches of this epoch. 
Rich and gorgeous they cei- 
tainly arc, and generally 
also freer from faults of cx- 
aggeration than their Italian 
congeners, but thej^ are not 
satisfactory as a whole, and 
though grand, even it may 
be said palatial, they seldom 
produce the cllect of solem- 
nity- so desirable in a eliureh, 
though tlioir arrangement!* 
are never such as to admit 
of their being tiiken for any- 
thing else. 

The principal defect is 
that, in the first place, they 
arc over-ornamented, every 
part being covered with 
mouldings or panellings, 
and these generally accen- 
tuated with colour. But a 
worse defect than this is 
that tho ornaments gene- 
rally- are in very had taster 
The fatal facility afforded by 
plaster allowing the artist to 
run wild in his decorations. 


82. rower of the Soo, Zjiragoza. From I’aircerisa. ' and having nO restraint pf 

* construction when seized 


with a hankering after novelty, it requires a degree of Restraint 
self-control which few architects can exercise, not to indulge in t09 
exuberant decoration. 


I’orhaps the most redeeming features of Spanish churches are. 
steeples with which they are almost invariably adwrned. In 11^ 
there is sctu:cely an instance in the Renaissance times where 
campanile is successfully wedded to the body of the huildin^^ 
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most instances they are entirely detached, or, Avhen in jiixiaposition, 
their plainness and great height are i-ather destructive than otherwise 
to the eihict of the building. In France there is scarcely a single 
example of a successful Henaissance stt'eplc. 'i’here are western towers 
at St. Sulpice and St. Yineent de Faul, but even these can hardly bo- 
cal led remarkable, and they arc exceptional, and not such features as 
will bear examination by thei4selvcs. The Sjianiards, on the other 
hand, never seem to have thought a design complete without two or 
four stce])les being attached to^ it, and these very often A^'ere of great 
])eauty of design. The oxamplo at Malaga, quoted above (AVoodcut 
Tso. 78), and that of the Seo at Zaragoza (W'oodcnt No. 82), aro fair 
average speciuions of the class. They are found attached to (ivery 
clmreh and every convent in Spain, and not only give a peculiar local 
(‘haracter to the landscape, but produce in fact by far the most]deasing 
eilects of Architectural Art in that conntry. 

l*crhapK the most pleasing group of steeples to be found in Spain 
is tluit wbicli adorns the Cathedral of Santiago. The fayade of tlio 
chinch, it is true, was built as late as 1738, and will not th(ueforc bear 
examination ; bnt its general ontlinoj-^o picturesque, it fits so pleas- 
ingly witli the old cloister, which i^two centuries earlier, and these 
witii the steeples make up a group of buildings so picturesque in out- 
line and so gorgeous in detail, that he must indeed be severe in taste 
who can resist the faseination of suqji an ass^jinblage of buildings. 
I’Ikm’g aro other specimens at Xeres, at Carmona, and at other places, 
where their tall spires give a character to the outline of the towns as 
heiintifnl as it is truly local and Spanish. 

It is of cours^e true that during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Sjianish architects did build steeples winch were as 
frightful as can well be conceived ; but these were certainly the excep- 
tion, and then it was only in the depth of their architectural Dark Ages. 
As a general rule, the steeple is the feature of tlieir churches which 
ilicy managed with the most success, and which gives the greatest 
amount of eharaeter, not only to their churches but to their towns, 
from whatever point of view we look at them. 

The Escurial. 

* 

\\ hat Versailles is to France and to the history of French Ilenais- 
ssance Architecture, the Escurial is to Spain and to its architectural 
lii story. They aro both of them the greatest and most deliberate 
efforts of the national will in this direction, and the best exponents ql 
the taste of the day in which they were erected. The Spanish example, 
however, is, as nearly as may Bo, a centuiy older than its rival, having 
been commenced in 1563, it is said in consequence of a vow made by 
I’hilip II. at the battle of St. Quentin, and, like Vcfrsailles, it had two 
arcliitects, the original designs hay|hg been furnished by Gianbattista, 
of Toledo, but the actual execution" of the celebrated 

Ilei rera, who stfeceeded on the prijgitol. architect, which 

look place in 15^7/ 
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I’lan of the Kscuriul. From Ximfues.* 


It is not possible to cstablisli any very exact parallel between the 
two buildings which were erected for such dissimilar purposes, Ver- 
sailles was designed as the residence of a gay and brilliant court, 
and a theatrical chapel in the back yard was added only as the pendent 
, to the more important Theatre, which was an indispensable adjunct to 
such a palace. The Escurial was the splendid abode of a great but 
gloomy despotism, where the church Was the principal and grandest 
feature of the ^si^, and the abodes of priests occupied the places 
which at Versailles were appropriated to courtiers. 

Architecturally, too, it must be observed that the design of Vcr^ 
sailles is wholly external ; all its bravery is on its face, and looks 
outwards ; while whatever there is of grandeur or elegance in the 
Spanish example must be looked for in the courtyards, or in the church 
which forms the centre of the whole^ composition. Externally the 
building is little better than a great granite barrack, and, though tho 
facade does make |omo pretension to architectural desigh, it is of the 
most commonplace character, excusable only on the plea that 
screen — a shell, in fact — to contain a noble kernel inside. 

' No plan of the building has been yot a general rule the views are not 
published whioh can be depended on eitlfer^ trustworthy. ' . 

for correctness of detail or ditncnsijins, and as 
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Every tnodem author in describing this building begins by assert- 
int*- that tho motim of the design was to represent the gridiron on which 
Si? Lawrence suffered martyrdom. Though tho conceit is clever, it 
liardly seems tenable, inasmuoh as any one who looks at the pictures of 
tho martyrdom of tho saint which are contemporary with the building 
of the ])aiace, will see that their conception of the instrument of torhire 
used for the occasion was an iion bedstead, very appropriate for tho 
purpose^ but as unlike our notion of a gridiron as it is unlike the plan 
of the Escurial. The whole story seems a mistaken invention of a 
later date. 



nirdVeye View of the Escurial. fYom a Drawing by D. Roberts, R.A. 


Be this as it may® the general conception of the building is singu- 
larly grand and appropriate. cThe great facade with its three well- 
proportioned entrances, and its two flanking towers, is just sufficiently 
hroken for effect, and is well proportioned both as to lieight and length ; 
|or though only one half the length of the garden fa9ado at Versailles, 
it is not only higher, but very much more broken in outline. 

N othing can be grander than the arrangement of the central entrance, 
loading to a well-jproportioned atriu|p j.n front and 

liaving on the right hand the Gblegio, bn tlie 
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.Section (lirougli the Church and Atrium of the Kbcuriul. l-'roin Xiiiienes, 


beyond which is the fialaco, wl^icli culminates in the state apartments, 
further on and immediately behind the high altar. ISfor can anything be 
much bettor than the four smaller courts of the college, leading up the 
grandest court of the whole building, and on th <5 'other side the gradual 
increase of magniticentio to the gi’cat court of jthe palace, and thence to 
tho state apartments. But the crowning beauty of the whole arrange- 
ment is, that through all and above all j ises the church with its dome 
and two west(irii towers, giving dignity and point to the whole, and 
su])plying that feature the want of which is so painfully felt at Ver- 
sailloKS and the Tuileiies, In the cntiie design of the Escurial it 
cannot bo said that there is one single feature which is in the wrong 
place, or which could bo omitted without loss to tho general effect, 
or one which is not perfectly propoitioned not only to its place, but 
also to the relative^ inti uonc(3 it was intended it should have on the 
whole design. Yet with all this it must be confessed that the Escurial 
is a tViilure in an architectural sense ; a great conception has, in fact, 
been utterly dcsti-oyed by the way An which it has been carried out. 

The fa(;ade, which extends to 680 ft. in length, is mined by the 
number of small windows which crowd it everyv/hero. Being really 
five stories in height throughout, an|l sey^m, with an attic, in the 
centre, the first five are comprehended in tho height of the Boric 
Order of the contrail politico, though there are only three between tfie 
j)illars, but one is added in the basement on cither side of the 
central block, and another takes in tho height of the entablature 
the Order ; the remaining two are comprised in an attic. All 
bad enough, but it is nfade worse by the small size of these winffiSwi 
and the waSt of appropriate dressings, which gives an air of 
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to the whole which the size of the facade rather adds to lhan diniini,shc8. 
If all these small windows were necessary for the internal arrange- 
ments, as no doubt they were, the introduction of the Order at all was 
an uiipard(»nable mistake, and two bold^rnasses, like toWcrs, flanking 
the entiance, would have given it all the importance required, without 
incongruity. The angle towers, though well placed and well proiior- 
tioned, require some further or lament, especially in the upper stories, 
to give them dignity; they are designed merely like private dwelling- 
houses, Ihrce windows wide and nine stories high. The flanks of the 
building are nothing more than plain granite walls, pierced with five 
stm ies of uiiornamented square windows, with as little design *and as 
little oniament fis one generally finds in a Manchester cotton-mill. 
Where this extends over 520 ft. the effect is most unpleasing, es])ecially 
as by a little grouping of the windows, and a few slight projections, it 
might easily have been avoided. 

Tlie atrium in front of the chiircli, wliicli, from the plan, we would 
expect to be the richest and most effective feature in the design, is 
ruined from the same cause. On the right and. left hand Iheio is 
nothiTig but a plain factory-like bnildl'-g, five stories in height, with 
the further singular disadvantogc tlu|t, as the ground- slopes upwards 
towards the entrance of the church, the string courses and cornice 
follow the incline ; but the window-heads are horizontal, and each 
]);dr rises a little over the next, so as follow tjie rake of the string. 
In no modern building is there so clumsy and so disagrecahlo a make- 
sliift as this. The jdea of the architect evidently was, that by the 
plaiiiness of the flanks ho could enhance the richness of the porch of 
llio (ihurch a clumsy theatrical trick, which was sure to fail. It is as 
if a lady were to put a blanket over her shoulders instead of a shawl 
in order to enhance the richness of her dress. If the sides of this 
‘ onrthad been arcaded, like the great cloister, and had there been an 
appr<>priate entrance on either hand to the (.\)llege and to thp Palace, 
it would have been a restoration of the old and beautiful feature of an 
atrium which modern churches lack most sadly. As it is, the architect 
has actually been at the pains to provide an underground communicar 
tiuu between the two sides of the building, in order not to break tlie 
uniform ugliness of the elevation. 

The seven small courts, each about 60 ft. square, are not remark- 
able as architectural designs. They have each three tiers of arcades, 
one over the other, vor^’- plain and.very unobjectionable. The Palace 
tknirt has on three sides an arcade, with a l)oric Order in very good 
proportion, above which is a galfery with square-headed windows in 
panels. The most magnificent feature in the whole, however, is the 
iburt of the College, aboufi.40 ft. 8quaf§« with an arcaded cloister, in two 
stories, running round its four sides. There is a gardem in the centre, 
with a fountain ; and the whole is so well proporlioned, and of such 
dimensions, that there is scarcely way cortile in an Italian palace to 
compare with this. Its one defect, and it applies to all the courts heio, 
IS that they are approached op|y through sii^ doorways ; and these 
iiot in the centre pf the sides, but either in the siigles d# the courts 
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or Tinfiyminetrically on some pai*t of tlio fii<les ; conseqiicnf;l 3 ''*tho courts 
do not produce any p;raiid united effect, Avliioh tliey miglit easily have 
been made to do. Eacli is independent of the other, and no vista or 
general conception of the Avhe^^ can be anywhere obtained. 

The groat feature of the grouji, ]iowe\^er, is the I'hurch; and 
whether Ave consider it Avith reference to its dimensions or to the 
grandeur of its design, it deserves to Aink as one of the great Renais- 
sance cliurches of Europe. 

Its dimensions, as far as they can be made out from such plans as 
arc available, aj*e d4() ft. cast and Avest, by 200 north and south, and it 
coA^ers about 70,000 s(piare feet. The dome is (iO ft. in diameter in- 
ternally, or loss than that of the Pantheon at Paris, but is single, and of 
much simpler constnudion. Externall 3 % the fa(;ade is not A^ery remark- 
able, but there is nothing to offend good taste. It expresses perfectly 
the intemal anangements, and, Avith its two flanking towers, is quite 
as imposing as the dimensions of the atrium requiie or Avould admit of. 

Internally, thcie is in front a gallery extending across the churcli, 
similar to that at St. Peter’s at Ivomc, and Avhich may have suggested 
such an arrangeimuit to Mad(‘Hiio. J*assing tliis, 3 u)u come to a feature 
wholly Spanish, and Avhi(^i prob/fbly no otlicr church possesses, though 
one that, it is much to be regretted^ w'^as not often repeated. In order 
to understand this, it must be rc(;oHccted that it is an essential featmo 
in Spanish ecclesiological arrangements that the choir should occupy the 
centi e of the nave, facing the altur, and in most cases blocking it up and 
destroying the vista and general pioportions of ^le building. In the 
Church of tlm Escurial, and there only, has this arrangement been pre- 
seiwed without dotriimait to the architectures, inasmuch as you enter 
tuuler the “ (k)ro,” througli a low apartment divided by i)iers into tlireo 
aisles, and wljich is ])rac(ically 100 ft. long by tbo whole width of the 
churcdi. Being imperfectly lighted, almost gloomy in fact, the dimen- 
sions and splendour of the chinch itself arc immensely enhanced by 
this cavernous entrance. Beyond this the church is square in plan, 
and diAuded, by the four great piers of the dome and the arches they 
sustain, into a Greek cross in construction. Tlie proportions of the 
church are good, and the details of the Doric Older, with which it is 
ornameutc<l, are sirhjilo and unobtnisive, but on a scale designed for 
external architecture, and Avith details so large and bold as to bo wholly 
unsuited for iiitcnial purposes, and Avliicb cpntrast most unpleasingly . 
with the richness of the high altar, and tlie frescoes and decorations 
of the roof they support, '^riiis is indeed the great defect of the whole 
building, as carried out. I’he roof of the “ (Jor^» ” was richly painted 
by Luca Giordano. The liitablo^f the high altar is rich and elaborate 
in decoration, as is the (Japilla Mayor m almost all Spanifiji cathedrals. 
The jiavernent is of the richest marbles, and all this • contrasts 
pleasingly with tUe plaiir simple architecture of the supports of the 
dome. Either those ought to have been taken as the key-note of theOD»i* 
position, or they ought to have been decorated in harmony with thOvIPj^; 

So much has been written, and from such different points of 
with regard to this “ eighth AAonder of the world,” that it is 
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form an itiipartial judgment regarding it. In dimensions it is about 
lialf the size of Versailles, less than the Caserta at Naples, and not so 
lajge as some of the Austrian convents ; but it is quite large (uiougli 
for palatial effect, and is, on the whole, as })urpose-like and as well- 
pro])ortioned a design as is to be found in any palace in modern times. 
Its dcifects are those inherent in the style, consisting in the ernploy- 
iiient of an “ Order ” where it w?is not wanted either for constructive or 
utilitarian purposes, and where it suggested neither ; but what is worse 
than this is that it displays everywhere that absence of thought wliich 
jiuist prevail where one man draws everything on a board before a 
stone is laid, and, in this instance, intensified by its being built in 
granite, wliich prevented a more lavish em[)lo 3 unent of ornament, 
or greater freedom in designing the details, whicdi make the monotony 
of ])arts more painfully apparent in this tlian in almost any other design 
of modern times. 

Tlie number of windows with’ which it is pierced externally would 
not have been a defect if they had been grouped, or had the wall been 
snnnounted by a eomicione, or any of the ordinary devices used to 
give it character; hut its prosaic, f^cibi’y-likc fornft are all the more 
olfensivo because of the magnificeneekif tlie cliurch, and other internal 
hifiturcs, which arc seen from the outside. Interiuilly, though the 
ooncMqition is everywhere good, it is sq marred by defects in execution, 
t hat, notwithstanding the beauty of soii» parts, the whole must bo con- 
sidtned as a failure ; but it is one of the grandest, and certainly the 
gloomiest failure of modern times. 

Secui.ar AuciiiTEcruRK. 

It is a relief to turn back from the granite coldness of tlio monkish 
E.s(!urial to the secular or semi-secular buildings of the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and to revel awhile in tho, lawless exuberance 
with which the Spaniards expressed their joy at the expulsion of tlie 
floors, and the discovery of the New World. 

( )uo of the earliest, as w'ell as one of the most important, under- 
takings of the first half of the ,sijc:teenth century was the building, or 
lather rebuilding, of the University of Alcala, by the celebrated Car- 
dinal Cisneros or Ximenes.. IJe so enlarged the basis of the school 
which formerly existed there, that shortly after that it became the 
«c(H)ud University of Spain, and almost a rival to Salamanca. The 
hiiildiug was commenced apparently about the year 1510, under the 
superintendence of i^dro Gnmiel, and continued to about the year 
luoO, by Rodrigo Gil Hontanon, and Other architects Of the period. 

The principal fa 9 ado of the University is a fair specimen, though 
not the best, of the style of the day. Its ornament|is rich and exube- 
rant, and, if not in the best taste, like many other Spanish facades, it 
rs solid towards the base, and has an open arcaded storey at the top, 
which is cei*tainly one of the most pleasing architectural features thaEt 
uan be applied to Palatial Architecture, giving lightness combined 
'' ith shadow exactly where they are wanted for effect, and where they 

L 2 
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can be supplied without any apparent interference with solidity. 
Except, indeed, in buildings of the very monumental class, an arcade 
under the roof is a more legitimate way of giving shadow than a 
deeply-projecling cornice, and so tliought the early Hpanish architects, 
who, conse(piently, employed this feature everywhere, and generally 
with the most jdeasing eiVect. 



86. Omvt of the Avehic pisseopal I’ntjue at Alcala de los Hernures. From Vertller and Cattois. 


Internally, the arrangements of the buijding do not seem desigiied 
for. architectural effect so much as for convenience, though there aW 
three cloistered coprts, one of which is of very considerable luagiufi'* 
conco, and the two smaller ones ai*6 also well worthy of attention, 
ju*(^itectura] specimens, they do not equal the Cqprt of the 
rihpalj^alacc, which belongs to the same age, and is extremely 
in its details, as may be seen from the annexed elevation of 
edifice. The details of the bracket capitals of the npper 
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as pleasing specimens as are to bo found anywhere of a form which 
was felt to bo indispensaldo for the successful carrying out of the 
widely-spaced system of supports which was thf ii being introduced, 
and would be felt to be so now laid wo not sunk so oornjdotely into the 
groove of believing that what is Classical and establislK*.d must be 
hotter than what is new or origiyil. Still, a biacket capital is a deside- 
ratum ii^ Architecture, and is one the Spanish architects w'ero in a fair 
way of«supplying when the Classical scIkjoI of I lerrera put a stoj) to 
])rogress in this or any other dirfM^tion. The Italians tried it at a very 



J*ui'Ui)iiiilb, Alculu. ’Fi'uiu Villa Amll, * Itlspagno Artistlque et Monumental.' 


uuich earlier age. At Torcelli and oleewhere wo find them as early 
the twelfth centuty, but never after the Revival in the fifteenth. 
J t docs not seem to have qGcur»ed to the French arcliitects that such a 
thing was wanted, in stone Architecture at least, nor have any of the 
northern nations attempted it; but the extreme -^leganco and con- 
venience of this form is shown b^the universal practice of Eastern 
arcliit^tS, and the ^eauty with which it may be ornamented, 
n iidered ornamental^ proves that its study will amply reward wft 
who will turn his attention to it. As a basis, he will hardlj^find better 
t'hjects of study than the Spanish examples of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 
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'llicie is one State Apartment in the University, called the Para 
iiiinfo, which desei ves attention not only for its intrinsic beauty, but from 
its being so essentially Spanish in design. The roof is of richly carved 
woodwork in panels, in a style borrowed from the Moprs, and here 
called “ Artasonado,” of which there is another — perhaps more beautiful 
— specimen in the chapel, and under wjiich is the Urna” or cenotapli 

of the great ^ardinal. 
There arc many®— there 
were numberless — ex- 
amples of the same sort 
of work in various parts 
of Spain, all beautiful, 
and all rosembliug this 
one more or less, though 
no two are exact ly alike. 
Under this loof is an 
elegant range of arches, 
in the beautiful Plate- 
rescjue style of that da}", 
and the massive drapo- 
ritiSrflxiow are perha])s 
ha])py ii mode of orna- 
menting the lower parts 
of the walls of su<h a 
room as can well be con- 
ceived. 

In the inonasteiy of 
Lupiana there is a clois- 
tered court (Woodcut 
No. 88) similar in de- 
sign to that at Alcala, 
■j;)ut even grander, being 
fouy stories in height, 
''ea^eh gallery being light- 
^ thq^n the one below 
it» and so airanged as 
to give the appearance 
of sufficient strength, 
combined with a light- 
ness and elegance pe- 
culiarly appropriate to 
Domestic Architecture, 
especially when employed internally, as it is here. On the exterior 
of a building suclr. galleries woul^ be too light for effect, but roupd 
a small court it is not so; and in this respect the Spanish arohite^fe 
have been far more happy than their Italian brethren. The 
were always thinking of and reproducing the arcades of tKe Anipw 
theatre ; tl^ Spaniards were following a Moorish or Mediaeval desi^i 
till the Italian fashions put a stop to their originality, and in 80 
destroyed also their elegance. *' ^ 



8S. N’lew in ilit* Clois'.cr at Lupiana. From Villa Amil. 
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It must bo admitted, however, that some (dieck was wanted to the 
t xiibcJ-auce of fancy in which the Spaniards seemed inclined to indulge 
.it this age. It is almost impossible not to bo cliaruicd with the 



>si). Court In the Pulace of the Infanta at Zaragoza. From Villa Amli. 

I ichness of the Patio in the so called Palace of the Infanta, at Zaragoza^ 
hut, at the same time, not to feel that, though suited for Wory-ciarying 
or cabinet work, Architecture so applied is unworthy of the name, even 
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ill ita Domestic form, tliongh tliero far less elevation and* purity is 
demanded tlian in temples or buihlin^s devoted to higher purposes. 

Tliere are^iiot, it must he confessed, many examples of such wildness 
as thi's, hut many of the Lupiana style. Tliere is, fen* instance, a 
staircase in .the Ilosiiital of Santa Cruz, in Toledo, which almost sur- 
passes it. Hut it must also be admitted that the Spanish mind was 
almost as frequently tempted to luxuriate in a half-Cothic, half-Clas- 
sieal style, as in the l!filace of the Dukes of Iiitantado, at G uacl^ajara, 
at Burgos, \7illadolid, and fifty other places that might he (pioted, where 
we are more astonislied by the richness of the decoration than delighted 
at its eleganco ; hut, even in its Vorst phases this exuberant st^de is fur 
])ieferahle to the cold, tame mediocrity of the succeeding age, and 
there are iilvvays, at least, some parts which may he unreservedly 
admired. In fact, wlicrever an edifice was erected or repaired during 
the first half of the sixteenth cciituiy, vve are almost certain to fall on 
details of the host sort ; and for any hut the veiy highest purposes of 
Art, it would he difiieult to find a stylo more aiqiropriate than this is. 

Tlio buildings described in tlm last few paragraphs nuiy all he con- 
sidered as provincial examples, where the Spanish architects followed 
out their own jieeuliar ideas of what Henaissanco Arehit(;cture should 
he, uninllueneed by either Italii^n designs, or the knowledge of what 
liad b(?en done elscwhore. Thi^was hardly the case with the buildings 
erected foi* the ( 'ourt, of which a notable example is found in the 
l^alacc adjoining that of the Moorish Kings, in the AlJiamhra, and which 

('luirles V. commenced for his 
own residence about the ^ear 
1527, from designs by the Spanish 
architect Machnea, though the 
principal part of what we now 
see appc.ars to have been ci’ected 
by Berruguete. It unfortunately 
suffers, as any quasi -Classic^ 
building must do, from its imme- 
diate proximity to the Alhambra, 
and is also much abused, because j 
it is asserted that some poition 
of the Moorish Palace was pulled 
down to make room for it. ThiSr 
however, is more than doubtful; 
for it is by rto means certain that 
the Alhambra was ever finished^ 
or inhauh'd to be so, on a uni- 
form plan; and th^ mode in which one angle of the new Palace wad 
cut off, in order not to interfere with the old buildings, is in itsett; 
sufficient to refute the calumny. 

As it now stands, the building is very nearly an exact 
205 ft. each way, with a circular court in the centre a little 
than 1 00 fC in diameter. The basemcril is as nearly as may be 



90. Plan of the Palace of Cliarles V. in the Alhambra. 
.Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 
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rlie lioij^lit (28 ft.), very boldly rusticated, and contains a mezzanine 
witli circular windows. A similar arrangement of windows prevails 
in the upper storey exteinally, but was meant only to light and ventilate 
the state apartments. The Order of the basement is Doric — of the 
upper* steiey, Ionic neither us(h 1 with much purity, but combined 
witli so mu ell ornament, and ^hat of so elegant a class, that the 
rtVect of the whole is extremely ])leasing. Except in the centre of each 
i’ace, tlu^ Orders are almost entirely subordinated to the ornamentation 
of tlu; eonstructivo d(^t!lils of the building, such as the window-dress- 
ings, panelling, and sculi)tured decoration; and where Ihis is the case 
tlieir inti'oduction is seldom oifensivof In the interior, the circular 
gMllery is siipporh^d hy a tall Doric Order on tlie ground floor, on which 
stmids an Ionic Order of little mor<i than half its Invight, a proportion 
^vhich pievcnts any idea of weakness in tli<3 supports. 



91. Turt itllovution, part St'ctioii, of the Palace of Charles V. at Omnada. Scmle 60 feet to I inch. 


3'ho ralacc never was finished, so that wo cannot judge of the mode 
in which it was proposed to ornament the principal looms, nor do we 
know what the form of the roof would have been externally ; but, as it 
stands, it may certainly be regarded as an elegant and pleasing spcci- 
iiieii of Kenaiisance Architecture — not so grand or bold as the eontem- 
])orary specimens at Home or Florcnco, nor so jiicturtisqiic as those of 
Eratiee — but dignified, elegant, lind palatial, and free from any offence 
against good tagte to an extent not ofUm found in buildings of this class 
and age. Although much more Classical than those just described, it 
is still sufficiently original to be purely Spanish. There is no building, 
either in Ifiily or France, of that age which can be said to bo in exactly 
die same style, though it is evident, from what we find here, that Spain 
'vitli all the countries of Europe were then tending 'towards that dull 
uniformity of design* which is the painful characteristic of the succeed- 
uig century. • 

The Alcazar of Toledo is nearly of tho same age as the Palace of 
frranada. The rebuilding of it, at least in its prei^cnt form, seems to 
kavo been commenced by order of Charles V. in the year 1508, though 
uot finished till it had felt tho icy touch of Hen*era under tho 
reign of Philip II. The courtyard in the centre, which consists of two 
tiers of arches resting on pill^^, is pleasing, but without ^he poetry 
‘>f those at Lupiana or Alcala, being sadly deficient in richness or 
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Viow of Uic <‘xtornal of the Alcazar at 'I'olcdo. 


variety. Hie most ]ileasing feainre is, tlio design of the western (?) 
Rw;ade externally, exliibiting the tnily S]mnish features of solidity 
below with increasing ricdiness and openness above, wirudi, as before 
reinaiked, is so cflhctivc, and so little understood out of the Heninsula. 
It is now in luins, having sufl'ercd from lire on several occasions, and 
isonooftho.se buihlings which artists do not draw, though it seems 
well worthy of more attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon it. 

Judging from what we know of the history of Spain from the death 
of Philip I I. down to the present day, we should hardly expect that his 
vv(*ak sueees.soj :9 would be ca])abIo of any great or successful effort of 
architectural magnificence. 1 1 hapi>cncd, however, that the Hoyal Palace 
at Madrid was burnt to the ground on riiiistinas Eve in 1734, when 
Philip V. determined to rebuild it on a new site, on a scaje of mag' 
nificence corrt'sponding to a Spaniard’s idea of his own importance; 
and Ivaia, an Italian architect, was employed tb realise this concep- 
tion. From what rve know of his <V>signs in Italy, it i.s perhaps » 
matter of very little legret that, like most things Spanish, it never was 
realised ; but a yiuch smaller one was erected by another ItAliati, 
Sachotti, on the old site, and, considering that it was commenced dn 
1737, it is a very fair specimen of the age and stylo. It is a solid 
scpiaro building, measuring 404, or, according to some authoriti^r 
440 ft. caqji way, with a courtyard in the centre 240 ft. square ; 
its height, at least on the side facing the river, is nearly 100 ftii 
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nijiss is vciy imi)Osing. It loses much of this effect when it comers to 
Ik) examined, in consequence of its being cut up by a multitude of 
small windows. The rusticated basement has tln-ee stories of windows ; 
fhreo more are included in the Order which stands upon it, and a 
seventh is visible over the cornice. Either it must be thoit the rooms 
t)n the iirincipal floor have two^tories externally and one internall>% 
or lliei e cannot be a single apartment of a height suited to a palacci in 
the Avhglc building. The details, too, are generally coarse, and fie- 
(jiieiitly designed with that absence of constructive propnicty which 
i haracteiiscs the Italian Architecture of the day, so that tlie present 
[talacc has little beyond its mass and the general grandeur of its outline 
to rccjonimend it for admiration. In so far as. we can judge from such 
drawings as exist, the old buildings which it superseded had a good 
deal in them that was certainly nunc pictures(iuc, and probably even 
more artistic. The principal faytule was in three stories, and had only 
lliree ranges of windows one in a jdain basement, the two upper each 
with their own Order, and of ]ialatial diiTiensions and height, l^t looked 
like a j)alacc in reality, not like an asylum or hospital trying to look 
like a building of a higher class. , 





The Palace at Aranjuez is next in importance among those of 
♦Spain after the Escurial and that of the metropolis. Although not 
very remarkable either for its dimensions or the beauty of its details, 
it is generally in very tolerable taste, and free from many defects found 
in contemporary examples of the same class of buildings. J^li© central 
1‘ortion is sufUcicntly dignified without being ovejrpowenng, and the 



The Mu SCO at Madrid. From a rhotograph. 


wing« arc well proporiioiKul to the central mass. The junction be- 
tween tliese two parts is pleasingly accentuated by the domes in the 
angles, and the whole sky-line sulliciently broken to pj event monoton 3 ^ 
^laking it altogetlujr, there are few buildings in -Spain, of the same age 
(it was rebuilt in 17d0 by IMiilip V.), which are so little objectionable 
as tin’s. 

San iclclfonso is a Spanish Versailles, but on a much smaller scale, 
with more tawdry details, and, though with more pretension than Aran- 
jiiez, is vei y c()iilem])til)lo in general design. The Ihdviderc and Buen 
Ivetiro deserve ^louiumtion in a work pretending to describe only 
objects of Arcbiteetnral Art. 

As Spain has no mnnieipal institutions worth mentioning, she has 
no munieipal buildings t)f sufllcient importance to be alluded to here. 
At some of her princip.al porks there are Ijonjas or Exchanges which 
are buildings of some pretension. That at Seville built by Herrera, 
and is probably the best example we li^ive of bis style, being regular 
and chaste, without the extreme coldnes.s and fonnality of his usual 
manner. The Loijja at Barcelona is also much admired, but it vdB 
easily bo understood that its real merits are not great when it is knoTO 
that it was rebuilt in 1772 from the designs of a local architect, 

Soler. It is, according to the usual recipe, a basement with the uflCuA 
complement of windows, one storey high, on which stands a rangoO^f 
pilasters including two, with pediments, &c., at intervals. . 
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At Maclricl, where one would naturally expect something better, 
th(3re does not seem to bo any building wortliy of notice as a specimen 
of Architecture. l*onz and others quote the ( 'arcel del Uorte, or prison 
for the nobles ; but it certainly would bo considered a very con- 
temi>tiblo specimen of the art, dther for dimensions or style, in any 
provincial town in England ; ar^l the Council IJoiiso and other build- 
ings which ought to be of importance arc as commonidMCO as we cnui 
imaging anything to be. The one exception to tliis seems to bo the 
Museo — a gallery of pictures, which, if not quite successful in design, 
lias so many good points about it as to be well worthy of study, and, 
with a very little more taste in the arrangement of the details, miglit 
have been a really fine building. It was <.*onmienced in the reign of 



Cavcel del Corte ut Bae/A. Kruiu i’urcevisa. 


Hilaries III., by an aichitect of the name of Juan de Villaneuva, but 
" as not completed till some time afterwards. The principal fa9ade has 
tlie merit of having its entrance well marked by a portico of six Doric 
columns, which are not surmomitcd by a pediment, and on either side 
is a basement of good proportion and elegant design, supporting an 
Ionic colonnade, behind which is an attic crowned by a cornicione 
of appropriate dimensions and design.’ There is concealment and 
uo false construction anywhere, and the Classical details are used with 
ti'uth and propriety throughout. Its principal defects are that the 
order of the portico is tp^ plain and sirapleibr the rest of ^he design. 
I'he unbroken entablffture adds to this defect, and the attic* over it is 
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badly managed. When a larger Order is used with a smaller, the first 
ought to bo as ornate, and cut up into as many parts, as possible, so as 
not to ovei-power its modest neighbour, and the smaller ought to ho 
made, by simplicity parts, to look as if it were only a smaller part (d* 
the larger. . Tlic oi)posite course has ^)ecn followed here ; consequently 
a very good design tails to produce £|n effect to which it very nearly 
attained. 

In the ])rovinccs there are occasionally to be found example of the 
early Kenaissance Art, as picturesque and as pleasing as any that 
exist cither in Italy or France, and with that peculiar exuberance of 
detail that was so characteristic of the style in Sx)ain. Few of those 
luive yet been drawn with an 3 ’thing like exactness — few indeed have 
ever been described ; btit if a moj*c cosmopolite feeling should ever 
prevail in Architectural Art, there are nuyi}'^ examples hero which may 
bo considci*ed as well woidhy of admiration. 

As an instance, the Caicel dcd ( V)rtc at Tlaeza’ (^\'oodcut No. 05) 
may bo quoted, not as remarkable for either size or purity of design, 
but as possessing that indefinable gra(*e aiasing from honesty of purpose 
and correct application of ornanient to the ])arts where it is wanted, 
^riiere is also a certain breadth of design, and a 2 )leasing proportion 
between the solids and the voids which conduces so essentially to 
architectural effect. 

It may bo askedf whore ^ the Grandees of Spain live ? Surely 
their palaces ought to ho common sunite with their pride, and present 
aidiitectural features woith^y of atteution ? Tlio question is easier 
asked than answered. ^Fhey certainly do not live in the couiitiy. 
Tliere seems h) be nothing in Spain corr(3Sponding with the English 
Park or French Chateau ; nor is there, so far as is known, one single 
coiintiy-seat in the length or breadth of the land worthy^ of being com- 
memorated. Wlicn not in IMadrid, the iiobh^s seem to live in the 
prwincial towns near to which their estates arc situated, but not in 
palaces even then ; nor do their residences in the capital seem woithy 
of attention. •* Ford describes the fa(;ade of that of the Duke of Medinji 
(kili as looking “ like ten Baker Street houses put together,” a descrip* 
tion which, it is fesTrod, is only too correct. If the others are in the 
same styde, the^ h^' very^ characteristic of the present position of 
th(i nobility of vSpain, but must be beneath contempt as works of 
Architectural A#rt. 

On the whole, perhaps, wc should not be far wrong in assuming 
that the Spaniards are among the least artistic people in Europe. 
Great things have been done in their country by foreignoi’s, and they 
themselves have done creditable things in periods of groat excitement, 
and under the pressure of foreign example; hut in themselves they 
seem to have no innate love of Art, no real appreciation for its beautiesi 
and, when loft to rfiemselves, they care little for the expression of 
in any of the forms in which Art has learned to embody itselfi ■ 
Painting they have done some things that are worthy of jfe 

Sculpture they have done very little; and in Architectural Artyffij® 
certainly Have not achieved success. Notwithst&nding that 
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a climate inviting to architectural display in eveiy form, — though 
they have the host of materials in infinite ahniidance, — though they 
had wealth and learning, and were stimulated by the example of wluit 
had b(>en done in their own country, and was doing by other nations, 
-ill spite of all this, they havel'allen far shoi t of what was eftecled 
<;ithor in Italy or France, and plow seem to be utterly incapable of 
a])])reciating the excellences of Aiehitccliiral Art, or of earing to 
enjoy thoia. 


. PORTUGAL. 

Arm there any.huildings of lienaissancc Stylo in Fortugal worthy of 
note? If tlujie are, they soem to have escaped the attention of artists 
and tourists. The old hooks repi'csent a palace of some grandeui* at 
fiisbon, with a splendid plaxa in front of it, where, on state occasions, 
tlioy used to hutcher bulls and burn nonconforming ( ’hristians ; but 
the eartli(j[ual«5 seems to have swalhjw'ed it up, though, like Cromweirs 
Ironsides, who are made to account 3^)r so maT#y of thd onmes and. 
shortcomings of ehiircli wardens in our own country, this celebrated 
ca tastj ojihe has to hear the blame of so much that we are led to suspect 
tliat it was really hardly so tlestriujtive as it is said to have been. 

Be this as it ma}', the Convent at Mafra sccmis fo ho the only 
i'(‘ally grand structure of licnaissance Stylo in the conittry. It was 
hiiilt in consequence of a vow made during a dangerous fit of illness by 
JohiiY., from the designs of an architect named Ludovico, and said to 
1)0 a German, lie commenced it in 1717, and it was practically cop:!*^ 
plctcd in 1732, Its dimensions are such as to snr]iass those tyf the 
Fsciiiial, being 700 ft. east and west, and 070 north and fiouth. 

Tlu‘. church in this design stands in the centre of the principal 
th(;ade, instead of being thrown hack, as in the Sj)anish example, and, 
in consequence of being only of the same height, and not much 
grander in design than the domestic buildings which flank it on either 
side, it certainly lacks the dignity which the other poiRscsses. In other 
res})ects it is, exteimally at l^ast, very much supoiior to its rival. The 
Oiinking towers are more graceful, the dome better proportioned, its 
details are more elegant dnd appropi'iate, and it has the advantage of a 
magnificent flight of steps leac^ng to its portals, so that, were it not 
that tlio wings overpower it, it ought, in every sense, to 6urpas.s the 
Ixiasted creation of the bigot Philip. The rest of the building exter- 
nally is also very much more pleasing than the Esctli ial, the Domestic 
parts being broken up in masses, which prevent the cold monotony 
that destroys the effect of the Escurial, and, being generally only three 
-seldom four — stories in height, it has a palatial air, which is entirely 
^' anting in the seven tod eight storied palaces of Spain. 
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l*aliiCo at Mafia. From a hkftch by OliarUb I,anils«'i r, U.A. 


It is much io be regretted that this building is not better known, 
and has not been more carefully illustrated, for, though it has faults of 
detail — peihaps not a few— there is probably no palace erected in the 
eighteenth century which is so freti from them, and which has a greater 
air of grandeur than this; considering, too, that, like the Escurial, it 
contains a mo^a^tfery combined with a palace, the difficulties it pre- 
sented to an architect were •such as it was by no means easy to 
overcome. 

If the I'ortuguese do not wish to bo considered as the least artistic 
poople.nn Europe, they would do well to publish some illuiltrations or 
statistics of the works of Art tliey possess.* So far as is now known to 
the world in general, They never produced a painter or sculptor 'y^orth 
mentioning ; the}^ have no architect whoso name is known out hf hi® 
own country; and, considering their history, their ibrmor 
and power, and^Xbeir opportunities, they cei*tainly have prodtico^i 
in proporIion,»,jp,w4tr4)ui]dings wortliy of note than any other natl^ 
of Europe, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

'I'in: liisf-ory of tlio introduction of tJio Ecnaissanco Architecture into 
Franco dittbrs in many essential particulars from tliat of its rise in 
Italy, as well as fi'om that of its adoption in Spain. 

In Italy it was a spontaneous growth, ailsing from circumstances 
wliicli liavo been detailed in the foregoing pages. In France it was 
an importation from the south, after the style had ac(piired com- 
pleteness and consistency in the land of its birth. The principal 
reason for its adoption in France was the revival of classical literature, 
which had exercised so great an influence in its devolapment in Italy. 

Ihit more than this was the secondary cause, that the Art and artists of 
Italy had acepnred a name and fame in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century whieh rendered fashionable whatever t^ioy did, especially in 
rainting and Sculpture. Had the Northern nations been content to 
emulate them in these two aiis only, all would have been well ; the 
mistake was, their including Architecture in the same category. In a 
jubilant, unreasoning age like that, we should not be surprised at this 
want of discrimination, however much wo may regret the result. 

The campaigns of Charles VII 1. and of Louis XII. had done a great 
d('al towards making the two nations acquainted with one another ; but 
it was not till after the memorable cxj)cdition of Francis I. that the 
French became thoroughly familiarized with Italy and her works of Ai-t, 
and conceived the desire of rivalling her in her artistic career, oven if 
they could not succeed in annexing her politically to their own 
kingdom. 

Veiy little was done in this respect by either pf tJio first-named 
nionarchs ; but Francis I. '(1515-1546) was fairly bitten by the Italian 
Ilian ia of the day. One of fho first results* of his visit to Italy was to 
bring back Leonardo da Vinci to Franco; and he invited thither Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Primaticcio, and Serlio — men of note in th^ own ^ 
country, all of whougi were ^employed by him in the works at Fontaine- 
bleau, and elsewhere ; and, althougl^a number of Frenchmen were 
st ill employed on his undertakings, the influencing minds were the 
Italians ; and* the native artists, laboured only to rival them in the 
style they were introducing. The coj^sequence that during the 
reign of Francis the new stylo became thoroijgMy e^blished, and, 
long before the accession of Henry IV., the ’©olhi# 'tad come to be 
regarded as barbarous, and fit only for the Dark Ages. 

Though thus introduced from Italy, the French adopted the new 
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{style with a very dilforeiit fetdiug from that whicli had gfiided the 
Italians in its elaboration. The French had a pejfecjt (jlothie style of 
thei^' own, to which (hoy had long been .accustomed to look with admi- 
ration, and which they liad been gradually adapting to their more 
civili/tul wants, long before they tho||ght of introducing* the Classicjd 
style of Jtome. Any one at all familij|- with the Civil Archihjcturc of 
the fifteenth ccntiiiy in Fiance, knows how the Flam])oyant style had 
been modified to meet the; wants of the ago. I’he openings had been 
mad() fretpient and lai-go, the windows square-headed, mnllions^iad to 
a groat extent been dispensed with, and generally the JMuniciiial and 
Domestic Architecture was as elegant, and nearly as cheerful, as that 
which superseded it. 

1 1 would indeed be a curious subject of speculation to try and guess 
whut the style would have become had no Roman remains existed, and 
had the l^hench never crossed th(‘ Alps : probably not so very dillerent 
from what it after waixls lajcame. The pointed ,‘irch certainly would 
have disa])p(iared ; so would bnttrcsscs and ])innacles ; wooden roofs 
would, to a great extemt, have superseded stone vaults in chnrehes, 
and tlie improvtunent which w.as hiking place in figure-painting would 
probably have required the suppression of mnllions and tracery in the 
windows. In Domestic Arehitoctnre, string courses would most certainly 
have been hioro oxf ensiv’'ely used to mark the stories ; balconies would 
liave been introdnce(l, for tlieir donvenienco, and probably also cornices, 
to mark the eaves. 

All this might have resulted in very much what wo find now; 
cxeept-^and the exception is most important — that a mania would 
-never have arisen for si)reading a network of pilasters and threo- 
qiiarter colniuns ov<u* (wery part of a l)nilding, whqthor they were 
★wanted of not, and where they had not even the inept of suggesting a 
reason for their employment. It is useless, however, speciil.ating on 
the past — it is suflicient to know that (lothic had become impossible, 
and that something very like the forms then adopted had become 
inevitable, though wo cannot but legret that their introduction was 
accompanied by the trammels of a style foreign to their use, and which 
eventually so far got Hio mastery over the re.al artistic exigencies of 
the art as to render it subject to those vagaries which have had so 
penficious an effect on 'the Architecture of modern Europe. 

The French Renaissiinco differed further from^tho Italian in this-^ 
that it grew directly out of the Gothic ; and, instead of trying to copy 
Roman temples, or to rival their greatness, all the French architocte 
aimbd at, in the early stages of the art, was to acj^ipt the details of the 
Classical stylos to their Gothic forms ; and, throughout France, ft 
number of churclies are to" be found in which this is done with very 
considerable effect. The church of St. Michael at Dijon is as fair fttt 
averjigo speoimeiv of this class of church in France as that of San 
Zaccaria (Woodcut No. d7) is of the Italian group; the great difference 
lieing, that in the French ckamplo the form is essentially Gothic, thongh 
the details arc Classic. In the Italian example there is nothing 
would be« called Gothic on this side of the Alps. In the church,;^ 
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Dijon every form is essentially Mediaaval ; and the Olassic details 
arc api)lied without any constructive propriety, and, it must also ho 
admitted, generally without any ornamental effect. At least, so we 
thijik now ; hut it is easy to urjflcrstand that, in the ago in which 
it was huilt,*it may have herfi considered a perfect .examjile of 
Roman Art. / 



Fa^radc of ihe CatJiedral at Dijon. From Labordi'., * MoiiumeuB do la France.* 
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It frequently happens in Franco that |he eye of the tourist is 
eliarmed by the effect produced by the outline of these quasi-Classical 
Imildings — as, for instance, when contemplating the dome which till 
recently crowned the intersection of the nave and transept of the 
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Cathedral at Haycux, or tlio western towers of Matilda’s^ Ahhey at 
Caen; and, though the (iothic purist is oftended at such innovations, 
th(ire is little duiiht hut that tlicy frequently were improvements, and 
might always have been so had a liHlo more taste been disf)layed in 
the ada])tation of the new forms. 1 

Another ])oint of difrereuec betwJ|in the French and Italian styles 
was that the earliest Heuaissanco biiildiiigs in France were palaces 
or chritcaux, and nine out of ten of these situated in the country. 
Francis 1. was no church -builder ; but all the energies, all the resources 
of the Art of his day, were devoted to Fontainebleau, and such palaces 
as (Jhanibord, Madrid, ( dicnonceaux, and others of the same character. 
In these situations, where the building was required to group with 
the undulations of the country and the ir7*egular growth of trees, or 
the adjuncts of outhouses, regularity would have been as inai tistic as 
it was uncalled for. On tlic other hand, a Homan or Florentine pahu^c, 
bounded by straight streets, could not be otherwise than rectanguhir ; 
and any irregulaiity would liavo been as impeit incut as it would have 
been inappropriate. In the country, higli roofs and a broken sky-lino 
harmonized with the scenery, and gave elevation and dignity to a 
building that could be seen <m all sides and at all distances. A high 
roof cannot bo seen fi om a street, and a broken sky-lino is lost when 
the spcctatoi- is close under a building. In fact, a Faniese palace 
would have been aseJuuch ou|. of place on tlio banks of the Loire, as 
a Chaiiilx)rd would have been in the narrow streets of Home, or a 
Ohcnonceaux on a bridge over the Tiber. 

Another proof of contrast between tlie ails of the two countries is 
the \inity that marks the history of the art in France, as compared 
with that of Italy. In the foiiner (country we liavo no stixmgly-marked 
provincial peculiarities like those which distinguish the stylo of 
Florence froHi that of. Home, and both from what is found in Venice. 
The art was introduced into France by her kings, and it was from 
I’aris — and from that city only — that all tho^ designs proceeded which 
cither infliicnccd or were executed in the provinces. There arc no 
local styles or local ])eciiliaritics jvhich leqniro remark. From the 
time of Francis 1. to the present day, Haris has been tho literary and 
artistic, as well as tho political, capital of France ; and the thread of 
our narrative m^y therefore bo continnons and nninterrupted. 

As the early stages of such a transition arc those which it is always 
most difficult to understand, wo arc fortunate in possessing in the works 
of Andronet dn Cerceau, published in 157<)-79, during tho reign of 
Henri HI., a comjdctc picture of the Architectiwe of his day, and as 
complete an indication of what was then admii*cd or aspired to. 

At tlie time he wrote, sufficient feeling for the old stylo still 
i*omainod to induce him to illustrate Couei and Monta'rgis, as two of 
the “ plus oxccll/nts bastimoiits do la Franco ; ’* but the Louvre and 
the Tnileries were the great projects and the most admired doeigns 
of that day. Next to these come Blois and Amboise, Fontainebleau, 
Chenonceaux, Madrid and Gaillon (since destroyed), Vallery and 
Verneul, *and the unfinished palaces of Charloville and Eeouep* 
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Another characteristic difference he tween the styles of France and of 
Italy, as well as ho tween tlie» old Gothic and the Kenaissaneo, is, that 
among some thirty or forty buildings no church is illustrated in the 
works of Du Ccrceau. In Italy the transition hc^gan with churches; 
and St. Feter’s gave a tone to iVp whole style, and fixed, its charac- 
tcTistics. In Franco, it is true'/ St. Eustache had heen hnilt, and St. 
Etienne du Mont restored, and various patcdiings and ichuildings had 
gone oyi ; hut kings and men of taste did not trouble tliemselves with 
tliese matters. The Crown gave the tone, and the Palace led the 
way% in Art. Ilcnce, perhaps, much of the frivolity, hut hence, also, 
nnieh of the grace, that distinguished French Art as tiompared with 
Italian. In France we have not the great conceptions which so 
olten ledeem tjio faults of detail of the early 1 talian styles ; but, on 
the otlier hand, wo have a style generally of greater elegance, and 
which seldom fell into thosti exaggerations of detail which so often 
(lisligurc the designs of even the best Italian masters. 

Although the Ilenaissam;o style was iinpoidcd from Italy into Spain 
about the same time, and nearly in the same manner, in Avhich it was 
introduced into France, the character of the two nations Wfis so 
<liflerent that the sanuj seed soon produced very diiferent results. The 
eaiiy Plateresque style of Spain Avas based far more on the delicate 
and exuberant style of ornamentation introduced by the Moors, tliaji 
oil anjdhing brought from Italy, or that is found in France and was 
cnltivated because in that ago there seems to have been an^imnieiise 
dosire to displa^^ easily^ acquired wealth witliout the corres]>onding 
l)Ower to realize grand conceptions, and which consequently found 
vent in extreme elaboration of detail rather than in grandeur of design, 
dliis ctferveseence soon passed off, and the reaction was to the cold 
giuomy^ Greco-liumano style of Herrem and liis contemporaries, at a 
time when the French wore indulging in all the wild caprices x>f the 
Ilcini Quatro style. From this the French' jiroceeded to the Invention 
ot* the gay but grand and "cnriginal style of the age of. Louis QuJitorzo. 
'flic Sjianiards stoppeeV short in the career of invention, and became 
cither coiiy^ers of the French or borrowers from Italy. 
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I'X'CLESIASTIOAL AliOIlITECTUlJE. 


RENAIHkSANCE. 


AilriiouGH it cjiiiriot bo said that clinrch-biiildiug was cither tin- 
(‘arliest or llie most satisfactory foim which the development of the 

Henaissanco Art took in Fiaiic(‘, it 
will bo convenient, as in otlui* 
instances, to take it iirst, haviiii;’ 



I’hm of St. ICiisUu lie, I’liris. From Ia* 
‘Statistique Motmiiu-ntal do Paris.' 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 incli. 


alrtqidy enlarged sufficiently on 
fho principles which guided the 
architects of that day in aban- 
doning the old stylo for tlic 
more fashionable form of Classic 
Art. 

One of the earliest — and cer- 
tainly one of the most complete and 
]>est sp(5cimens of the Itenaissaiici* 
style — is the well-known clmrcli of 
St. Eiistacho at i*aris. The founda- 
tions were laid in 15d2, though 
the churcli was not completed 
till nearly a century afterwards. 
Though thus eomnienced twenty- 
six years after St. Peter’s at Rome, 
ainl carried on simullaneiiiisly, it 
is curious to observe how different 
were the principles on which the 
two were constructed— St. Eu- 
staclie being in reality a Gothic 
five-aisled church in all essentials 
both of arrangement and coiistmc- 
t\on, and it is only in the details 
that an experienced eye perceives 
tlio influenco of Classical Art, and 


remarks the unhappy effect which 
results from trying to adapt the forms of a j)articular style to purposes 
for which they were not originally intended. 

Notwithstanding this, it cannot be denied that St. Eustache ® 
very beautiful and elegant cliurch. If its windows were filled with 
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wtainod glass, for wliicdi they are, iti facd., better adapted tbaii the more 
lieavily mullioiied openiiigs of purely Gothic buildings, and its walls 
jelieved by paintings, it would rival many buildings as a work of Art, 
tbougli it might fail in that soVinnity which should characterize a 
leligious edifice, its diimmsioi^, too, arc considerable, being 028 ft, 
t'rom east to west, and nc^arly ’>oO ft. in general width, and 90 ft. in 
lieight to the ridge of the vault ; and throughout it is im])ossible to 
])oint to a single detail whi(;h is not elegant — more so than most 
of those found in Gothic buildings — or to anything oifensively inap- 
propriahi. ISotwithstanding all this, tlui elfect it produces is far from 
])leasing. Eveiywhere tlio oye is olhmded by 
tlu; attenuation — it miglit almost be called the 
wiredrawing of Classical details, and the 
stilting that becomes necessary from the em- 
])loyment of the .flatter circular arch, instead 
of the taller ])ointcd one. The hollow lines of 
tlui (briutliiaii capitals ai'o also vciy ill-ada|)tcd 
to receive the impost of an aich ; and wIkhi 
tlio shaft is ])hiced on a base taller than itself, 
jiiid drawn out, as is too often the case here, 
tlie eye is every whe.re sliocdced, the great differ- 
ed ice being, that the Gothic shaft was in almost 
all instances employinl to indicate an^snggejst 
construction, and might tliereforc be 100 dia- 
Tiieters in height without appearing weak and 
inM])])i’opriato. In Gothic Art, the leal <?on- 
slnictiou was in the pier or wall behind it ; but 
the Iioman Orders wore the construction itself, 
and are only appropriate where they arc so — 
wlieti used merely to suggest it, they become 
ridiculous. The hw/adc of the churcli was ori- 
ginally designed on the same principles as that 
r»r St. Michael at Dijon (Woodcut No. 97), and 
was ])artia]ly executed in that style ; but, being loft unfinishd’d, it was 
( ompleted in the reign of liouis XIV., in the more tdassical form in 
which wo now find it. 

Tlie church of St. Etienne du Mont is anotlier I’arisian example of 
this style. The rebuilding of this church was piactically commenced 
in 1587, and dragged on through a long period, owing perhaps to the 
delay that must always take place when one part of a building has to 
he removed befoi e .that which is to replace it can bo commenced. 
It is far from being so complete and satisfactory an example as St. 
Eiistachc, though, like it, St.*Etieime is a Gothic church disguised 
in the trappings of Classical details. Tlie most remarkable feature 
about it is the Rood Screen, with the Staircases the lightest open 
work which lead up to it on either hand. This is a poetical and 
beautiful conception, but marred by the details being neither con- 
structional nor elegant in themselves. The whole church would bo 
very much improved by the introduction of colour, whicR evidently 
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formed part of the original design; hut nothing, it is feared, could 
ever reconcile the conflict between the two styles, Avhich pervades 
the whole, and gives rise to sucli discrepancies as are everywhere 
«apparont. , 

There is a church in Dieppe very similar to this, and generally? 
througliout Franco, it is common to find repairs in the style of these 
two Parisian examples, in chundies whicdi, having been Commenced in 
the fifteenth century, were continued during the sixteenth. All these 
quasi-Classical features were unmeaningly introduced in this pseudo- 
Gothic style, which was practically the only ono employed in church- 
building in Franco during the course of that century ; so that it 
almost a rftlief to come to downright introduction of Classical 
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in the position and nsexl for tlio x^nrposes for which they were, or 
latlicr were supposed to have been, designed. If it was necessary 
that Gothic Architecture should be abandoned, it (jcrtainly was not 
by this compromise that it could ^e worthily replaced. Any perfectly 
honest constructive forms would have been better than thgse Classical 
imitations ; but, as that was no . to bo, it is with a feeling almost of 
satisfaction that we come oven to the unmeaning tameness of the Louis 
(hiator^e stylo of Ecclesiastical Art. 

llcforo it settled down to this, the French architects adopted for 
a while almost literally the stylo introduced in Italy by Madeimo, 
iioiToiuini, and others of tliat (dass, and which, as before remarked, 
was dissoiuinatcd all over Europe by the Jesuits. The chuicli of vSt. 
Taul and St. I/niis at Paris is one of the most typical examples of 
this class in Franco. It was commenced in 1027, and finished* in 
1041. JTie fa<’ade is three stories in height, and covered with the 
Hisual mass of unmeaning ornament. gemuul cftcct produced is 

l ich and picturesque, but very unsatisfactory ; pillars with their 
culablatures and the vai-ious 
othc]’ ornaments used being 
me7’ely pieced together so as 
to cover the whole surface of 
llic facade, without the least 
rcrerenco cither to the pur- 
pose's for wliich pillars werg 
originally designed, or to the 
(M)iistructive necessities of the 
building where they arc now 
found. 

The interiors of the 
cl lurches of this — which may 
1)0 called the Jesuit style of 
Alt — were not more satisfac- 
h ) T' y t h an the e xtcriors . Such 
uixtiitcctural mouldings as 
were used wore of the most 
contorted Rococo character. 

Tlio sculpture employed con- 
sisted of spi-awling figures of 
Imlf-elothed angels, or of che- 
I’ubs, or of .saints, and was 
generally unsupported — or at 
least uot sufficiently supported 
— hy the constniction, and the 
paintings which were inter- lOl. Jeauit style of decoration. From Rosengarten. 
sjiersed with these belonged ^ 

to the most theatrical andi*^the least devotional style of Art which has 
yet been scon. ^ 

it was fortunate that this transitional style did not last long, in 
France. But specimens of it are to bo found in every ‘^capital in 
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Europe where the Jesuits obtained a footing, and many of its forms 
aie so gay and so taking with a certain class of minds that traces of 
them arc found long after the style had ceased to exist as a whole. 

The church of the Sorbonne, tljl^) first stone of which was laid in 
1020, may be quoted as one of thesel examples which niark an epoch 
and complete a stage of transition. Mt was designed by Le Merciei-,‘ 
under the orders of (kirdinal Kichelieu, and the greatest pains were 
taken, by consulting architects both in Fi’aiico and Italy, to niakc it 
as peifect as possible. It became in consc^quenco a little St. Peter’s, 
with the addition of some of those improvements wjiicli Falladio and 
others of his school had subsecpiently introduced into the style. It i.s 
a church of no very groat dimensions, being about 150 ft. in lengtii, 
and its dome 40 ft. in diameter internally. The western fa(;a(le has the 
ustial arrangement of two stories, the lower one of Corinthijin thiee- 
(piartcr columns, surmounted by pilasters of the same order above, and 
tlio additional width of the aisle being made out by a gigantic console. 
The front of the transe])t towards the court is better, being ornamented 


with a poi-tico of detacdied columns on the lower storey, with a gj’cal 
semicircular window above ; and the dome rises so closely behind the 
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wall that the whole composition 
is extremely pleasing. So it was 
evidently thought at the time, for 
it is illustrated in every contem- 
porary hook on Architecture, and 
praised as a chef-4’oouvre of Art. 

Another very similar work 
was commenced for Anne of Aus- 
tria, by Fram;ois Mansard,^ at Val 
de Craco, in the year 1045; but 
finished by other architects, and 
ill reality ])rcscnts no points of 
novelty to distinguish it from lhat 
last quoted. There are several 
other churcdies of the same class 
in the capital and its neighbour- 
hood. Their style is that found in 
Italy as prevalent during the six- 
teenth ccntiuy, though in France 
they may generally be taken as 
characteristic of the age of Louis 
Quatorze. , 

The one really remarkable 
building of this age which stands 
out from the rest, aiid is one of the 


Isabelle, ‘ Edifices Circululres.’ 
Scale 100 rc. to 1 inch. 


most elegant structures of its class, 
is the Dome of the Invalides. If 


has the misfortune of being an after-thought, attached to a muc^ 


Born at I'^ontoise ; ilied lOOO. 


2 Born 1598 ; died 1668. 
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104. Fii^adc of the Dome ol the liivalidtrs at I’ui is. l^ roiu u I’homgraph. 


plainer elinrcli, with which it is hardly in koei)ing, so that, though in 
reality only a part, it must bo considered as a complete composition 
in itself, 'riio dome was commenced in the year KiSO from the designs 
of Jules Hardouin Mansard,* and completed, entirely under his super- 
intendence, in^ho year 1706, and is considered as thoroughly the 
typical monument of liis genius as that of St. Haul’s is considered as 
the jnonument of Sir (yhristophor Wren, 

In plan it lescmhles that of St. Paul’s, more than any other on 
the Continent, the four great piers which are universally employed 
abroad being placed so as to produce^ an almost octagonal effect, and 
are in fact pierced by doorways. The pillars standing free in front 
of those piers produce a confusion which is far from* pleasing; for 
it is evident tliid they do not support the masses above, and their 
prominence in consequence takes away from the solidity so evidently 
demanded. Tho small openings through the piers do not produce 
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tlio same effect as was aimed at in St. Paul’s, of making the ground- 
]>lim truly octagonal, but, by restricting tliem to tlio dimensions boro 
tbiind, the four great openings are made half the width of the dome 
itself, whieli is far better than thd proportion of 40 to 10§, as is found 
ill (jur example. The dome itself is 02 ft. in diameter,^ and internally 
loss than twice that dimension in height, wliicli is also a more pleasing 
])r()I>ortion than is usually found, both St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s being 
tot) lofty other dimensions of these churches. The eye, or 

opening, is very largo, and above it is a second dome, which is painted, 
and produces a very pretty and pleasing, but very theatrical effect, 
unworthy of such a building. • 

Tlio external dome above this is, like our St. Paul’s, of wood, and 
so is tlui lantern, which deprives it of the dignity of that designed by 
W ren ; but if a stone lantern could oidy be attained by the introdlic- 
lion of the (uino which disfigures the English example, Mansard used a 
wise discretion in refraining from attempting it. Put, having donci so, 
[)crliaps it would have been bettor to have adopted an avowedly wooden 
construction externally, instead of one meant to look like stone. The 
external faf;ado below the dome, though possessing no great novelty, 
is well and harmoniously designed ; and the hiiilding being a Greek 
ciess, and no part exaggerated, the wliole is certainly one of the most 
})loasing examj)lcs of a domical building of this class in Europe, and 
wants only a very little to make it t*^o typical and most beautiful 
monument of its class. It is true, nevertheless, that the introduction 
of two Ordei^s, the one superimposed on the other, does detract matcri- 
jilly from the dignity of the. church, liy makiiig it jfippear two stories 
in height. But the introduction 'of only om> range of pillars below 
would have reduced the dome to being a fnero cupola. As in this 
instauco— more even than in our St. Paul’s — the dome was intended to 
he the principal feature of the design, it was probably prudent to sacri- 
fi(;c the eliurch to increase its dignity; in fact, adding one more to 
Hie numberless instances which prove how iiitractahlo the Orders arc 
wlioii apjilicd to modern purposes. 

The body of the church of St. Sul pice does not, except in its size, 
I>rcscnt any features worthy of notice. Internally, it presents the 
ilefcct inherent in Palladian churches, where an Order designed for 
external purposes is used on the scale, and with the simplicity, which 
suits a large area exposed to the atmosphere, but which becomes offen- 
sively Hide when ajiplicd to internal decoration, in a building which 
not only pretends to but demands elegance and richness of effect. 

The western fagado, however, designed by Servandoni,* was added, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, to the church commenced more 
than a cetitury before that time from tho designs of Le Veau ; and, 

* The plan and section, with the <limensions the whole, seems nearer the truth. Of eight 
‘[noted, are taken from Isabelle’s ‘ tMititJOS Cir- or ten works I have Ansulted, no two <igree 
culaires,* which is usually a most trustworthy on this point. The aimeiisioiis given range 
authority; but I cannot help su-specting they fiom 76 tt. Knglish to 
are in excess, liy most authorities the dome * Born 1695 ; died llr66. 
is made about 82 ft. in diameter, and this, on I * 
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I (15. 


Fa^ado of St. Siiljaco, i’uris, as (iriginally designed. 


tluMigh not without faults, it is one of the grandest of modern Etiropc. 
The widOi of tljo poi*eh is 205 ft., consisting of two Orders, superimposed 
on one anotlier, and rising to the lieiglit of IGO ft. to the top of the 
balustrade. Jt is flanked on each side by towers, one of which rises 
100 ft. high(u*, but the two, as carried out, dilfer in height as well as in 
design. The lower or Doric Order is doubled, not in front, but towards 
the roar, thus givings. great richness of ellcct, and great aj)pearanco of 
-9 



J’laii of the Porch of St. Sulpico. 


strength to the portico, and above this is an Ionic Order of good pro- 
j)ortions, with aiy arcade beliind, standing on the roar rank of the 
lower columns. (AW tliis makes up a composition not quite satisfhc; 
tory, it must beiconfessed, but much more so than any of those above 
desciibcd as ei{;cted in Italy, certainly more so than any previous 
one in France^, and very little more is in fact wanted to make it; A 
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very beautiful design. It is said that Seivandoni originally proposed 
;t j)odjnient between the towers, but happily this was not earried out. 

Anollicr portico, somewhat similar, was added a little before this 
liiMc to the cathedral of A 11 ch ; i>it in tliis instance tlie* towers are 
more importairt, and the centre too tniicli subdued ; vso as to want 
dignity and to seem squeezed up between the lateral masses. The 
Order is Corinthian throiiglioiit, and the whole details so ri(ih and so 
\v(dl designed as to produce a very pleasing etfeet, notwithstanding its 
incongruity with the Gothic cathedral to wdiieh it is attached. 

None of the churches mentioned above can compare, cither in 
heaiity of design or in size, with that of St. Genevieve, or, as it is 
more generally called, the l*antheon, at IVuis ; wdiich, tlioiigh smaller 
than St. Peter’s, St. I’anPs, and some others, may still faiily be con- 
sidered as entitled to he ranked as the third or fourth of the great 
Kenaissance chiiixjhcs of .Europe. 

It w as commenced in the year 1755, in consequence, it is said, of a 
vow made by Louis XV. during an illness at Metz, hut practically 
heeaiiso the eliureh of the jiatron saint of Paris, w^hieh stood iinmcdi- 
ately behind the present building, w^as not only falling to decay, hut 
had long been considered as unworthy of its destination. After a 
considerable amount of competition, tlie design of Soufflot ' was 
accepted, and was snflieiently advanced in 17()4 to allow of the 
foiindation-stono of one of tho piers of the don\p being laid by the 
king; but the building was not entirely finished nntil after the dcatli 
of its architect in 1781. In consequence gf its not being completed 
wliou the Kevolntion broke out, it was dedicated in flic first instance 
to (lie “ Grands 1 lommcs ” of Fjaflcc, instead of to God, or to the Patron 
Saint for whom it was originally designed. 

4’hc whole area of the church is (30,252 ft., or about that of an 
avcrMgo sized Modiajval cathedral ; its extreme length being 302 ft., its 
breadth across the transept 207, and its height to the top of tho dome 
l-h;5 ft. The building is practically in the form of a Greek cross, snr- 
Miouiited by a dome in the centre 00 ft. in diameter internally, sur- 
rounded by four smaller flat domes, each 57 ft, in diameter. In front 
is a portico of fourteen Corinthian columns, of correct design, each 
measuring 00 ft. in height, being consequently one of the grandest 
porticoes erected in modern times ; hut the effect is painfully marred 
ky tho front columns being so widely spaced as to give an impression 
of extreme weakness to tho entablature, which, being composed of 
small stones cramped together, looks feeble in execution when com- 
pared with the grandpur of tho design. Another great defect is, that 
two of the columns are placed outside at each end of the portico, in a 
Ilian ncr so unmeaning that it is (fifflcult to understand how they came to 
he placed theref; and the arrangement produces weakness and confusion 
h) an extent to be found in no other poi-tico of tho saine pretensions. 

Beyond the portico the external walls of tho cfi^irch are plainer 
than are found in any other in Europe, the only dccoi^tion being that 


1 Born 1713; died 1781. 
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the ontaLlatiiro of the colnnins is carried rcmnd, and a band ornamented 
with wi'caths, I'bc., which correspond with the capitals ; but below them 
the wall is absolutely unbroken by even a single window, except in the 
rear, and is only ornaincnted by a group of plain pilasters on the 
angles. This is no doubt infinitely preferable to the Italian plan of 
introducing twoi^or three stories of windows and an attic; but it is 
equally extreme, and almost ecjually objectionable, in the other direc- 
tion. The best thing would have been to have allowed the great 
semicircular windows of the intciior to be shown externally; or, if 
that were impossible, some windows, or niches,, or panels, — anything, 
in fact, that would liavo reproduced the Richness of the portico, — 
would have been an improvement. 

The design of the dome externally is elegant and chaste, but on the 
whole veiy inferior to that of St. PauTs ; the peristyle is .weak, 

I , ^ 

^ Though both J^ie plan and section ai-o excess of that of the section! th# latter, 
carefully reduced tom Isabelle’s plates, the ever, ap^Hiars to be correct. ; 

scale of th? plan/ is about one-twentieth in 
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108. Section of the Dume of the Piuilbeou ut Paris. From IsaboUe. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 

because unbroken, the attic too high, and the lantern too small and 
iusignificant. It escapes, however, to a greater extent than any of its 
compeers (except perhaps the. dome of the Invalides), from the 
objection that it^StaiMs on or rises through the roof; and a very 
little more would have made it jsatisfactory in that respect, but, as 
in everything else in the building, it nearly roafihes, but always 
escapes, perfection. \ 

On th^ #hole, its internal arrangements are veryWperior to the 
external. No church of its class can compete with it^n ti^ele^nce 
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View of the W<‘st Front of iljc I’uiitheon at Paris. From a Photograph. 


its details, or in tlic ap2)ropriateiic.ss witli which the Olassical 
features are introduced. Excejit a certain degree of weakness in some 
parts of the vaulting, introduced purj)osely to show cleverness, there 
is no fault to with any detail, .and the general eftect is more 
elegant and pleasing than that of any (Classical church which has yet 
been erected. Yet, .as in every other part of the design, it is easy 
to see how it might have been better. I’ractically, the arrangement 
is that ol four e( 2 iial and similar halls, surrounding a fifth, which, 
being of the same dimensions in plan, though far superior in height, 
is not sufficiently dignified to be the centre pf such a group. Tho 
mode in which tour piers of the domo,^ their^ accoropanj^ng 

pillars, are projected into the ceufro ot the church, is very con** 
fusing, and thoyglimtiso caught of the adjoining apaitments bebiliA; 
them only addyto the complexity, without increasing the 
of spaciousuesta 

It is (^videyc that tho object of the architect in 
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ment was principally to display his cleverness in constniction, and to 
sock to astonish the spectator by one of those tours da force whicVi art? 
so eomiiion with a declining art, hut wliicli are absolutely fatal to 
true effetjt wlierever introduced.^ In this inshince it was vciy nearly 
entailing the* destruction of the building; for so soon as the oentixdiig 
of the great arches under the dome was removed in 1770, the piers 
began to show symptoms of weakness ; hut it Avas not till the dome 
itself ^was practically completed in 1779 that this juoceedeil to such 
an extent as to cause an}" real alarm for the safety of tlic building, (bi 
a careful examination being made at that time it Avas found that tln^ 
principal (;ause of the failure arose from the faulty character of tin; 
iiiasonry. The stones of the ]>iers were truly and correctly Avorked 
only to a dep^th of about four inches from their face; the rest being 
roughly licAvn and carelessly filled u]> Avitli cement, so as to thiow the 
greater part of the strain on the face of the picu’. This Avas to some 
ext(mt remedied by cutting into the joints Avith a saw, so as to relieve 
the pressure on them, and to throw it more on the centre. This was 
partially successful ; but the mischief went on to such an extent that 
serious fears were entertained for the stability of the building, and in 
1799 a commission of architects Avas a])pointed to examine into tlui 
matter, in the following yaav one of engim^ers, and a third combined 
coiiimissioA in 1798 ; but the danger was such that no one could 
suggest a reincdy, and after four years’^ debate all ended in shoring 
up the groat arches and leaving the building to its fate. 

In 1809 ]\r. liondelct was appointed to repair the damage? : lie found 
that tlie piers had contracted to the extent of nearly six inches English, 
])artly from crusliing, partly from the sawkorling of 
the joints in 1779. Ho at once set. about replacing 
the damaged stones, and added also consideiahly 
to the mass of the piers, as shown in tJie woodcut, 

Nvhere the shaded part shows the pier as oiiginally 
executed, the outline as it iioav stands. 11iis was 
so successfully aceomjilished that no sign of w(‘ak- 
ness has since displayed itself in any direction, no. 
while at the same time the ajipearanco of the churcli 
lias been very much impnwed by the greater solidity given at the point 
where it was most wanted for eflbct. 

It is easy to see that the way in which all this miglit have been 
avoided would have been by sotting back the piers of the dome against 
the angles of the building, and so increasing its size to a little over 
1 00 ft. ITiis the building could easily have supported, both internally 
and externally; and had it be^n'done, as an interior it would have 
been absolutely unrivalled for architectural effect, wliile all the difS- 
eulties of constructifei^ wSuld have been got over by the additional 
mass that cotild have been obtained without interfermg with the effect, 
and the support that would have been afforded by%he junction with 
the outer walls. ^ 

The columns of the internal peristyle of tbOi dAio h^ng plain, 

^ N 2 
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while those below are fluted, and the general poverty of the details of 
this important feature as compared with that of the rest of the building, 
produce a disg,groeable effect, but ona which could easily be removed 
by colour. This, in fact, is an admtion which the whole building 
requires. It- is too light, too gay, for a church ; but if the great semi- 
circular windows wore painted, and a moderate degree of tone intro- 
duced by colour in other ])arts, it might be placed beyond dispute that 
it was, and — wliat many arc inclined to admit — that it is now this most 
beautiful interior of any modern church of Classical design. 


REVIVAL. 

At the time when the Pantheon was erected, it was considered the 
perfection of Classical imitation, and the greatest pains were taken 
that every part and every detail should bo correct and supported by 
authoi*ity. Heforo it was completed, however, it was believed that 
perfection could only be obtained by even more literal copying, and 
as early as 1773 designs were prepared for an eminently Classical 
building, on the site wliere now stands the church of the Madeleine. 
Nothing, however, was then done, and the present building was com- 
menced in 1804, from designs by Vignon, The dimensions are very 
considerable, being a rectunglq measunng 350 ft. in length by 147 
in width, and conse(fucutly covering more than 51,000 square feet. 
Externally it is, to all appearance, a perfectly I’cgular octastylo peri- 
pteral temple of the Coi'iuthian order. As nearly as may be, its columns 
are of the same dimensions as those of the J^antlieon, but placed more 
closely together, though, ou the other hand, being built of smaller 
blocks, they are as deficient in constnictive dignity as the others. 
Internal ly, the clear S2)ace is 85 ft. by 280, divided, after the manner 
of tliQ^ halls of the Koman baths, into three spaces by Corinthian 
columns, bearing arches. Each of these three compartments is sur- 
mounted by a flat dome, pierced by a skylight in the centre. At the 
north end is the aj)se, at the south a vestibule, and there is a range of 
chai)el8 and confessionals round the sides ornamented by a smaller 
subsidiary order. 

l^ikiiig it altggeflier, the arrangement is probably the best that 
could bo adoiited under the circumstances, and the whole church has 
internally an air of considerable grandeur and appropriateness to the 
2>ur23oses of the Homan (^itholic ritual. As it now is, however, the 
light is insufficient, and the 2>aintiiigs, with the coloured marbles and 
au excess of gilding, inoduce a sjwtty and inharmonious effect, which 
time may cure, but wliicli at present gives it more the air of a ball- 
room than of a place dedicated to religious worship. 

Externally, it is hardly open to criticism as a Christian church* It ' 
is so exact a reproduction of a Heathen Temple, that it affords 
opportunity^ ju/giiig how far the Romans succeeded in attaining^^^l:!; 
beauty an^^igmty in their temples ; and in this respect they 
nothing ^^fear jfom an impartial criticism on their respective 
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but in order to arrive at these it would bo necessary to consider the 
Madeleine as placed on an eminence above the neighbouring buildings, 
or standing in a piazza snrroundt|i by houses of one, or at most of two, 
low stories in height, and not, as this is, by dwellings of six or seven 
stories high,’ and of the most obtrusive architecture. It is here, 
indeed, that the Madeleine ftiils. It is too low, too simple, and too 
modest for its situation, and no dome or campanile, if attached, would 
help Uie matter. It is, in fact, unsuited 
to a situation in the centre of so tall a 
t(jwn as Paris ; but, nevertheless, it must 
bo considered — barring some minor defects 
liardly worth mentioning — as a very beau- 
tiful building. Its design will hardly, 
liowever, be repeated, for, if there is one 
tiling whicli the experience of the Gotliic 
arehitects settled more completely than 
another, it is that height and variety of 
outline are necessary to afford dignity to 
jniblic buildings in towns ; and their 
practice shows how casil}'- and how suc- 
cessfully this could be accomplished. 

Hittorf was therefore right when be 
added two towers to the fugado of Ijis 
Lasilican Church of St. Vincent do Paul, 
which, after those mentioned above, is 
))erhaps the most important of the modern 
churches of Paris. It is very Classical 
and very correct, and no fault can be 
found with any of its details ; but some- 
how or other it is not a success, and, like 
most of the modern churches in l^aris, 
fails entirely in producing the effect 
which is aimed at and expected in these 
odificos. It will be curious, therefore, to 
observe how far the modem French archi- 
tects may succeed in their present attempts 
to reproduce, for ecclesiastical purposes, 
tlie Architecture of the Middle Ages, 
lliey commenced the attempt long after we had become familiar with 
its effects, but hitherto, notwithstanding their cleverness, they have 
ceiiainly not been successful. 

One of their most ambitious attempts is the church of St. Clothilde 
— Place belle Chasse — in l^aris ; and, though its dimensions are those 
of a small cattedral, it looks poor and insignificant internally, and Ihe 
exterior harf* neither the solidity nor the picturesqueness which is 
always found in the old buildings, and which architects have 
sometimes successfully imitated in their reproducti'J-ns. The task of 
copying is, however, so easy, and so entirely independent of intellec- 





Plan of the Madeleine at Paris. 
Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 
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tiial exertion, that ihcre can he little doubt but that, when they have 
collected and drawn a sufficient nnmber of models, they will repeat 
them with a ^correctness that will ^Bceive all but the initiated. It 
is only to be wished that they Avould apply their money and their 
talents to some better purpose, and, above all, that they would refrain 
from desionin^- facades according to the new’est Pftrisian fashion to 
such buildings as St. Oucn at Rouen, and many other remarkable and 
interesting edifices, which have lately been made to look a»* good 
as new, at the expense of those cpialiticss which really give meaning 
to a building, and speak to the heart of mankind through all succeed- 
ing nges. 
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hi<:naissance. 

'Tm-: liistory of Socnlar lioiiaissanco Arcliitootiiio in Fiance may be 
<;( (liven icnt.ly divided into four ^reat seeiions, distinguished hy tin* 
iianu'. of the sovereign most prominent in encjouraging Art during 
each of the epochs. 

'’.riie iirst, extending from the accession of (diaries VI TI., Id8d, to 
the death of Francis 11., 1 5(50, .lasted seventy-seven years, and may be 
distinguished as the J^ha of Francis the First, 

The second, commencing with the* accession of Cliarlos IX., 15(50, 
and extending to the death of Imuis XI 11., in 1^42, lasted eighty- two 
N ears, and may properly be called the Age of ffenri Quatre, 

The third, dating from the accession of the Crand JVlonanpie, 1(5415, 
and extending to the Itc volution, 1792, lasted, conseipiently, nearly 
1 50 years ; and is properly marked as that of Louis Quatorze, 

ddie fourth, from that period to the accession of Louis Xapolcon, 
may be designated as the lievimf or the Period of the Fmjnre, and may 
(iven be extended to the present day ; or the reign of the 'J^hirdvX'apo- 
Icon treated as an Appendix to||he cp<»ch of his great uncle. 


Eka of Francis I. 


A.P. 

CliarlcH VI 1 1 1483 

lA)uisXll 149M 

I'Yancis J 1516 


A.l>. 

H«nry II 1547 

FruncLs 11 1669 


Whatever may bo the defects or deficiencies of the Ecclesiastical 
Renaissance Architecture in France, she possesses in her civil build- 
ings a series of examples, certainly far more extensive than any other 
country of modern Europe, and which may also probably compete suc- 
cessfully in artistic eminence tvith those of almost any other country, 
not excepting even Italy. ^ 

The immense accession to the power of her kings, from the consoli- 
dation of the empire, and the peculiaidy monaroh^al institutions of 
the country, enabled— it may almost be said force^E'— them to ^build 
the old chA.teaux of tbe.feudal ages on a scale cbmmtensur^ withlhe 
wealth and power acquired subsequently to the accession or Francis I. 
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in the year 1515. The consequence was that the beautiful new palace 
of the Ijouvie, with its accoiiipaiiyinj^ chfitcau at the Tuileries, suc- 
ceeded to the old confined fortalicj bearing the first name, as the 
residence of Vho kings in the capital. Fontainebleau supplanted the 
royal hunting «eat at Vincennes ; and Uhainbord succeeded Plessis les 
Tours on tlie banks of the Loire ; while St. Germr^^s, St. Cloud, and 
other palaces, were erected, one after the other, in tne neighbourhood 
of Paris, till they culminated in Versailles, the greatest an(J most 
splendid of modern palaces, though perhaps not the most successful 
as an arcliitcctural design. 

The nobles were not backward in following the example of their 
kings, whose power and prosperity they shared. One by. one the old 
feudal castles disappeared, and were replaced by more commodious 
and more suitable cliateaux in the country, and pala^;e84n the towns, 
so that, between the accession of Francis I. and the death of Louis 
Qiiatorze, the Architecture of ancient Franco had nearly disappeared, 
in so far as the residences of her kings and nobles were concerned, 
and was replaced by a series of country seats and palaces mOro 
numei’ous and more splendid than those possessed at that time by any 
other countiy, and combining in many instances the pictiiresqueness 
of the Gothic with the elegance of the Classic styles, to an extent not 
found elsewhere. 

Of the other cla^s of civij* buildings they had little to destroy. 
Except in the Flemish provinces, the cities had hardly any municipal 
institutions which could give rise to much architectural magnificence. 
Whether we admire or not the Town-halls and 1/alais de Justice which 
are now found in most of her cities, wo have not at all events to regret 
the destruction of those which preceded them, as we should do if 
Helgiuin and Flanders had replaced their municipal edifices by others 
in the fashionable style of the ago of Louis Quatorzo. 

In their extent, in their richness of decoration, and the amount of 
wealth lavislicd upon them, it is prol^lo that the civil and palatial 
buildings erected in Franco during the last throe centuries and a half 
exceed considerably the ecclesiastical and feudal edifices which were 
built in that country during a like period anterior to the year 1500. 
But unfortunately it is impossible to institute such a comparison 
between the twf? classes, as artistic utterances, as would lead to any 
satisfactory conclusion. All the Art in the world could never elevate 
a palace, with all its domestic and social arrangements, to the same 
scale as the great hall of a cathedral, devoted only to the perfqftnance ^ 
of a ceremonial of the highest and most ennobling, class. No splendour 
in the residence of a noble can compete with the simple grandeur of a 
great monastic institution, where all the grosser and less elevating 
characteristics of human nature are at least kept out of sight, instead 
of being made more prominent by the luxury and frivolity by wliicli: 
they attempt to disguise themselves in the palace; and the old, 
independent sovefeignty of the municipality in the middle agea 
pressed itself with a manly vigour that cannot be found in the last neit, 
design sent* down from the Homo Office at Baris. 
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Besides this real difference in essence, came' the more superficial 
(lifficnlty of style. It is true that the French architects were never so 
completely enslaved to the Ordors^is the Ttfilians became after Palladio, 
or tlic English after Inigo Jones ; but they felt the chain, iieverfheless, 
and would have done much better had they neveu* knoAvn the influence 
of the Italian schogl, or tried to reproduce the glories of ancient Home. 
Tlie absurdity they committed was in fancying that the best way to 
ornauKyit modern buildings on the banks of the Seine was to cover them 
all over with shreds of ornament borrowed from the Temples of anti- 
quity on the banks of the Tiber. Although, therefore, the Kenaissanco 
(hvil Architecture of Franco belongs intrinsically to a lower class of 
Art than the Ecclesiastical Mediaeval Styles, and is fui*thor vitiated by 
the imitative being introduced to replace the constructive element, 
wlncli is so essential in all true Art, it is still a stylo so elegatit, 
so gay, and so characteristic, that its study will well rejiay any 
attention that may be bestowed upon it, provided it is entered upon 
without adopting the narrow class prejudices which are the bane of 
modern Art criticism. 


The Louvhe. 

If not the greatest, certainly the most successful undeiiaking of 
Francis I. was the rebuilding of the Lofivrc. Itliad always beem the 
jiriiicipal residence of the kings of France in their capital, but had be- 
(jonio so confined and utterly unsuited to the wants of the ago, that there 
were only two alternatives — either to begin a now palace altogether, 
as ( ^ithorine do Medicis did a little further west at the Tuileries ; or 
to pull the old one down, and rebuild it. Francis decided on the latter 
j)lan, and invited the celebrated architect Serlio to furnish designs 
for the new palace. It is not easy to ascertain how far the ordinance 
of the present building was influenced by his designs; but it seems 
(HO tain that the actual architect was Fierro Lescot,^ He virtually made 
tlie drawings, and superintended their execution ; but the whole 
arrangement is so beautiful, and the details are so elegant, that it is 
diflicnlt to believe that any native architect was its sole author, at least 
if one may judge of what was done in France about this time and 
afterwards. 

It is not quite clear when the rebuilding was actually commenced, 
but the part begun by Lescot, and completed in 1548, was the 
south-west angle, from the Pavilion de PHorloge down to the river- 
face (Woodcut No, li2), and consists of two stories of Orders, each 
about 30 ft. in height — the lower Corinthian, the upper Composite*# 
These are surmounted by an attic storey, only half the height of the two 
below it. Throughout the whole, the details and profiles are singularly 
correct for the age ; and the ornamental parts, having been sculptured 
from the designs of Jean Goujon, not only heighten 


» Bom, 1610 f died, 1578. 
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1 13. Pavilion de I’Horloge and part of Louvre Court. From llosenparloTi. 


jir(*liitccturo, but are in themsolves worthy of all j) raise. The 
ordiiianco, in all essential particulars, has, at subsequent periods, been 
('firried all round the court, with the important addition and improve- 
immt that, instead of tluj attic, a third storey, adonied witli an Order, 
has been substituted on the three remaining sides. Tin’s not only gives 
greater height and dignity to the wh<do design, but admits of its ter- 
minating in a cornice, which is an (issential element in all good designs 
ill this school. An attic, however elegant it may be— and the l^^rencli 
school cannot boast of one more elegant Ilian that of tlie Louvi-e—has 
always more or less the appearance of an after-t bought, or of a make- 
shift; and one of the great^fest difficulties of modcr^i ljtftlian Architecture 
is how to accommodate the bedrooms and other offecs without having 
recourse to it. AVhen the Orders are used, an attie? mayf-in s<^me cases, 
he indispensable for utilitarian purposes; but it cannot be doubted 
ihat a building with a corniciono crowning the whole is a very 
miKih better design in an architectural point of view. Although 
tlie entablature of the iipjicr Order of the Louvre Court is only m 
pi oportion to its own height, and not a cornicione proportioned to that, 
of the whole building, its introduction adds very mucli to the beauty 
of the composition. 

1 n comparing it with the great courtyards of the palaces of Italy 
or Spain, the one criticism that occurs is, that it wants light and shade. 
If either the lower or the upper stories had been open arcades, or if 
loggias had been introduced any where, it would have relieved a mono- 
tony which is rather strikingly apparent. Perhaps the most pleasing 
arrangement would have lieen arcades in the lower stories of two 
opposite sides, and an open gallery on the upper shiries of the other 
two fa 9 ades, with three open arches in the centre ^f the principal 
storey of each face. Some such arrangement as this seems, ‘“^n fact, to 
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have formed part of tho original design,, and in the older works (as 
shown in Woodcut No. 114) it is always represented with open arcades 
in one or other of tho stories. Ccjnsidering that its dimensions are 
nearly 400 ft. each way, something of tho sort was wanted to relieve 
its monotony ; but even as it now is, whether wo take its dimensions, 
or its richness of ornamentation* or tho beauty or appropriateness of 
its design, it is certainly tho most beautiful court belonging to any 
modem palace in Europe. • 



a ro ■»’ if.j 

114 . I’iirt of the Court of tlu* Louvre. From Mariotte’s ‘ Architecture Fran^ulse.* 

If wo can ill fancy assume a third storey added to tho courtyard of 
tho Great Hospital at Milan (Woodcut No. 74), and its dimensions in 
plan increased to such an extent as to bear this without disproportion, 
we might htivo a fair means of comparing one of the best and most 
typical Italian examples with one of the best to bo found on this side of 
the Alps. Of course tho.difference of climate accounts for the greater 
part of the difference in design, but not altogether. If the Milanese 
coui-t consisted of three tiers of open arcades, it would fail architectu- 
rally, from want of solid parts, as much as that of tho Lo*uvre does now 
from the want of some open loggias or arcades to give a variety of light 
and shade. The;^aro both extreme examples of their respective styleSH^ i 
both very beautinil — but each would have been better if it had adoph^i^;: 
to some extent at least, the principles of the othOr. If, for instan^^; 
one-third Yui't of the arcades of the court of the Hospital had . 
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designed as solid, and a like proportion of the arcades of the Louvre 
left open, the gain in effect would have been considerTiblo, and each 
of these designs would still have bfjcn appropriate to their climate and 
the exigencies of the case. 

But, notwithstanding this and some other minor defects which 
might bo pointed out, the Court of the Louvre is a wonder of elegance 
and good taste, as well as of exquisite proportion, especially when we 
consido\; the age in which it was executed, and has not been surpassed 
l)y anything which has been done either in Franco or in any othei* 
country of Europe since its time. 


ChAteaux. 

The palace at Fontainebleau is to the reign of Francis I. wlfat 
A^ijrsailles was to that of Louis XIV. — the palace of his predilections 
and the place on which ho loved to lavish his treasures, and where ho 
tliought he was rciproducing the glories of (Rassical Art. 

In this instance thcic is little doubt but that Italians were mainly 
employed. Rossi and Primaticcio seem to hfive been permanently 
iiigaged; Serlio was certainly consulted, and Vignola sojourned two 
years in France, to assist the king in his architectural designs. But 
tlio result is curiously unlike anything Italian, or anything wo should 
expect from these men. The plan is as ijTegiilar aa anything in Gothic 
Art, and there is a picturesque abandon about the whole design which 
is very charming and appropriate to the situation ; but, strange to say, 
the effect of the whole is marred by the coarseness and vulgarity of 
the details. There is nothing offensive or exaggerated in the use of 
the “ Orders but there is not a well-prox)ortioned column or a well- 
profiled cornice in the whole building. When rustication is employed, 
i< is so used as to bo unmeaning, and the window- frames throughout 
arc very badly designed. It is difficult to understand how this could 
lia])pen in a cmmtry where only recently the Flamboyant architects 
liad almost ruined Architecture by over-delicacy and lace-like work 
in their details, and where the king was trying to imitate the oven 
more elegant stylo of the Classical age, and under the direction of 
Italians, who, whatever their ffuilts of design might be, seldom in their 
own country erred from coailseness or vulgarity of detail. But they 
fell into this error here ; and, whether from intention or not, it is 
certain that the defects of detail mar what otlierwise would be the most 
poetic, as it is the most picturesque, of French palaces. 

Wo turn almost with pleasure from the ill-understood Classicality 
of Fontainebleau to the thoroughly French design of Chambord, com- 
menced by the same king in 1 526, immediately on his return from his 
Spanish captivity. The design is so essentially French, that, although 
all its details are Classical, they are kept so subdued, and subordinate 
to the whole, that they scarcely interfere with the effect — certainly not 
more so than the details of St. Eustache, which leaves that still as 
essentially a Gothic church as this is a Gothic chateau, of the country 
where it stands. 
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Tluj clifitfan itst lf consists of a cubical square mass, measuring 
220 ft. each way, from outside to outside of the four groat towers 
that adorn its jingles. Tins is situated on one side of a court sur- 
rounded by buildings. Tliose are of the same height as the central 
mass on that s^le which it occupies ; on* the greater pai*t of the other 
three sides, only one storey in height ; and at each angle there is, or 
lather was intended to be, a grea^ circular tower, similar to those 
attached to the main building. Meimring over these, the dimensions 
of the building were 520 ft. by iJDO. The whola was surrounded by a 
terrace overhanging a broad and deep moat. The central building 
was divided into three nearly equal stories in height, but by cornices 
so siiMued as to be little more than string courses ; and the upper one 
projected so as to carry a balcony all round the main building. It was 
divided vorticallv into an infinite number of equal panels, by pilasters 
of the (Corinthian order : an arrangement which would have been sin^^ 
larly monotonous in most buildings, but which* in this instance;! fc" 
entirely relieved by the very varied outline of the building, and, 




Ch&teau of ChambOTd. From Rosengarten. 



ChJltoaii of Madrid. From Androuct du Ci‘rceau. 


Ill 

tlian that, by the different wjty in which they were treated, — many 
being left blank, some filled m with arcades, and many with square- 
headed windows, — so that few buildings possess more of that unity 
with variety whicli is so charming when properly emiiloyed in archi- 
tectural composition. 

'J^hc most singular and the most characteristic part of the whole 
design is the roof, which rises to a cone, surmounted* by a cupola, over 
each of the towers, and in square masses over the rest. The whole 
is relieved by dormer windows* of vci^’^ elegant design, and chimneys, 
which are more ornamented and more oniainental than in any build- 
ing erected either before or since. The whole is crowned by a central 
tower of domical form, but wholly of open w^ork, containing a richly 
ornamented spiral staiicase. 

If wo attempt to judge this building by the loftiest canons of 
architectural ciSticism, it would be easy to find many faults in it ; but, 
taking it for what it is— a chateau in a flat country, meant to be seen 
over and to group with a park of ancient trees — as a hunting-seat of a 
gay Court, unconscious of any very lofty aims — it conveys an impres- 
sion of truthfulness, combined with elegance, wdiich we look for in 
vain in many works of more pretension of later times. 

The palace or chateau of Madrid, in the Bois do i^ulogne, at 
Paris, is another j^roduction of the same ago, the loss of which is 
more to be regretted (it was destroyed in the Revolution) than that ()f 
any other building of its period. From the drawings of it whixA 
exist, it seems to have been of remarkably elegant design, and to ha^ya 
approached more nearly to the palatial requirements of the age 
almost anj other. , 
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It was not very large, b^ing only 2G5 ft. in length, by 112 ft. wide, 
blit it was four stories in height, and divided into three nearly equal 
blocks by square towers at eaehdof the angles, and two in each face. 
Standing on a good bold basement, the two lower stories Vvere covered 
by arcades of very elegant design, broken only by the towers ; and 
variety and relief were given to the whole by the centre being re- 
cessed. The roof, though high, was far from being excessive ,* and 
the chimneys were treated as an essential part of the design. If we 
may j^idge from the testimony of those wlio have seen it, and, moro^ 
tlian this, from the represetitations that still exist, there was certainly 
no building for its 
size so palatial, or 
lo which the Tran- 
sitional styfe was 
nioie happily ajiplied, 
though it had not 
t]io picturesqneness 
( > f Fontai nebl eaii , 

nor the semi-feudal 
grandeur of Cliam- 
bord. As an ex- 
terior, however, it 
would probably have 
at least been equal 
to the fragment of 
tlio Court of the 
! iou V re , wh i ch was 
in course of being 
erected simultano- 
oiisiy, and almost in 
sight oftius building; 

liilfe its open arcades* 
give it exactly that 
dt>gree of shadow and 
relief the want of 
which is so much 

tclt in the IjOUVrOk plan of tUe CMUiau do Ilury. 

The buildings de- 
scribed above are all more or less exceptional in their arrangements ; 
hut, in the private chateau of Bury, near Blois, we come on a type 
which more or loss distinguished all the signorial mansions of Franco, 
both in town and country, and even the. royal palaces, when they were 
not on a scale too grand to admit of it, Jn this example, as in most 
others, the principal coi'ps de logis (tinted darker in the plan ) is opposite 
the entrance, looking into a square court in front, and opening in the 
rear upon a gai den. Opposite the centre of the garden front is a chapel, 
which was generally omitted in future designs. At each angle is a 
circular tower, as at Chambord ; but the circular form was found so 
inconvenient internally, that it was afterwards changed to a square 
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block, when actual fortiiication was no longer required, and even the 
suggestion of it became obsohite. On each side of the court are two 
long wungs, containing oHicos and sq;v ants’ apartments ; and these are 
joined in frorit by a screen wall, solid externally, but covering an o])en 
arcade intcrjially, and, in the centre of this^, the parte- cor here, or prin- 
cipal entrance, on which the French architects of that and of all 
subsequent times have lavished all the i^osources of their art. 

\yitli slight modificatioTls, this became tlie type of all French 
chateaux. VVhere the main building was three stories higli, the wings 
were generally two ; where the main building was only two stories in 
height, the wings were generally only of one, except in towns, where, 
for very obvious j-easons, they were fn.^quontly carried as high as tlio 
rest. AVhere a palace was occupied by only one owner, or where it was 
situated in a remote or (piiet part of the town,* the same arrangements 
prevailed as in the country; but where, as is generally the case in Paris, 
the main building is occupied by a different family on each floor, the 
wings which contain the offices, <fec., belonging to eacli suih'. of apart- 
ments, are necessarily as high as the rest. In towns, also, the front is 
generally ocjcupied by shops on eatdi side of the porte-cochere, and its 
situation renders it too valuable for places of business, or foj* another 
class of lodgers, not to cause it to be carried up on the side towards 
the si root as high, or even higher, than the rest of the building. 

Wiih such modifications aS these, the type of a Freiudi mansion 
is as fixed as that of a French cathedral ; and, whether in tlm country 
or the towns, they arc objects of great boaiity. ’Idieir courts may 
want the beautiful arcades \yhich are so graceful and so appropriate in 
the climate of Italy, but their designs are infinitely i)referable to the 
cubical arrangements of English mansions. 

To return, however, to the Chateau do Ihiry. Its fa(;ades are di- 
vided, like Chamhord, into rectangles hy small Corinthian pilasters; 
and those are occupied, either altemately or in groups, hy square- 
headed windows, or by panels, with a device in the centre; and 
everything is halanced with so much apiiropriatencss that the effect is 
as pleasing as in any design of that age. The arcade on each side ot 
the principal entrance to the court is composed of CJorinthiaii pilasters, 
with arcades between, the %vhole being of pleasing proportions, and 
elegant in thef?* detail. 

Considerable additions were made during the reign of Francis I. 
to the castles of lllois and Amboise. The staircase, and the wing iu 
the centre of which it stands, at Blois, are among the most admired, 
or, at least, the most frequently drawn, of the Av^)rks of this ago. It 
owes its attractions, however, more to its adhereiico to the j^rinciples 
of the past than as an earnest of the future ; and the building on each 
side of it hardly varies from wliat is found at Chambord* and Buiy. 

Chenonccaux is to bo admired from tlie extreme picturcsquencss of 
its situation on its lake, shinding prkicipall}^ on a bridge in the water, 
rather than from any excellence in the design and details ; and that 
part of Chantilly which belongs to this i^eriod merely repeats what is 
so often fbund elsewhere. 
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111). Hlijitfjiii (le liury. From Miirictte, * Arcli. Frau.' Si’alo 50 foot to 1 iinli. 


The most unhappy effort of the Art of Ihis ago is the gloomy pile 
of St. Germains-en-ljaye, almost wholly Gothic in design ; tlie (Uassical 
features whicli arc spread over its hutti*esses and arcades serving merely 
to deprive them of their constructive propriety of appearance, vvilliont 
suggesting any feeling of Classical Art. ^llie same thing, it must he 
confessed, occurs rather frccpieiiily in sm.'illcr and less important 
examples; hut, on the whole, the style of tho age of Francis I. may 
l)(? considered as one of the best exampli^s of the '^l ansition to ho found 
Mnywhoic. It is true it entiiuly misses the grandeur of tho early 
Morentinc, or tho exuberance of the Venetian style, hut it is always 
gay and elegant. Tliough adopting Classical details, it reiains its 
originality, and mixes with singular felicity the picturesqueness of the 
Gotliie with the simplicity of (Rassical arrangements. As a general 
rule, its ’details are marked with elegance, hut with a tendency to 
over-olahoration, arising from tho circumstance of the architect fre- 
quently cUcroaching on the domain of the painter, and introducing 
forms and details wliich, tliough beautiful ns painted aiahesques, arc 
not such as should ever bo carved in relief on more monumental 
materials. 

There are in France very few municipal or civic buildings of this 
Jtge. It is essentially a palace-huildifig e]) 0 (li, and ehnrehes and 
Hotels do Ville are mere exceptions. One of tho earliest of tlio latter 
class is that at Orleans, which was commenced at least during the 
fifteenth century, and offers a curious and interesting specimen of tho 
very earliest introduction of Classic forms. It is more picturesque, 
however, than beautiful. All the details are elegant, and combine 
many of the beauties of both the parent styles ; but neither used apjiro- 
liriately in this example, being jumbled together in most admired 
confusion, ll is interesting, however, as exemplifying a transitional 
stylo peculiar to France. Neither in Italy nor in England is there 
anything similar. It could ’t)nly Jiave sprung out of tho Flamboyant 
style, which had already squared the heads of its windows, and adopted 
many of the fonns of tho Hcnaissanco, before it was though^ necessary 
to caiTy them out with details borrowed from the Classical styles, 

o 2 
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The other municipal example of this age is the well-known Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, which in style far more resemhlos the contemporary 
buildings at Fontainebleau ; all traceti of Clothic details having disap- 
peared from ils design, and very little of the Gothic feeling i-cmaining 
in its outlines. It was, however, an eminently pictures(][ue building; 
and even now, though enveloped in one of the most successful designs 
of modern times, it holds its own without much detriment to the 
general e fleet. « 



120. Bay of the Episcopal I’alucc at Sens. From Sauvageot, ‘ Palais, Cliilieaux, &c., de France.’ 

'J'he thing, however, which perhaps pleases most in the Architecture 
of this age, is the beauty and general appropi’iatcness of the details. 
Except at Fontainebleau, the Classical features, when introduced, are 
treated with almost Flamboyant delicacy, nnd men had not yet learned 
to think that copying the forms of one incongruous building could 
improve the design of another. For centuries they had been designing 
buildings only with reference to their purposes, and adding detaifc 
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only from their appropriateness; and it requires a groat deal of 
teaching before men can forget; this, and adopt an entirely new pjin- 
ciple of Art. Although, thereVore, they might be pnamonred of 
Classical forms, they could not at once forget that details were only 
a mode of expressing more strongly coi-tain constructive or aifistic forms 
of the building to which they were applied ; and it did not then occur 
to the architects to use them, as was afterwards done, as extraneous 
adjuncts, without reference to the edifice to which they were added: 
in the Woodcut No. 120, for instance, representing one bay of the 
Archbishop’s Palace at Sens; where, altliough all tlie details are 
(lassical, or nearly so, it is impossible to say that any one is either 
lnai)propriate or mars the general design. Tlie up]>er ]>i]asffnvs cannot 
b(^ dispensed with, if the lower range is to enq)loyed, wliich s(3enis 
an indisj)enstible part of the arcaded forms below ; and the way in 
whicli their lines are 'Carried through by a console, gives them all 
the continuity of a buttress, with more than its usual grace. 



121. House of Agnes Sorel at Orleans. From YcrUler and Caitois. ^ 

Tlie other example, from a facade added to a house traditionally 
called that of Agnes Sorel, at Orleans, exemplifies the samoi principle. 
In this instance, the arcade being supported on single columns, their 
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work and llioir design could not be well carried tbrongli by a nierc^ 
ornanieiital pilaster. They are working mcml)ers of the design, and arc 
left to tell tluur own talc tlioir own vJ'ay ; and to the Classical features 
is left the purely ornamental task of framing the wiiuhnvs, and re- 
lieving the monotony of the flat snrfaco of the walls. The one thing 
tliat appears to have been omitted is a console over each pilaster to 
support th(i cornice. Tlie frieze in consequence seems blank and 
unmeaning, and the d(isign is certainly considerably marred by the 
want of it. 

From the cxam})les just quoted, it is evident that the French archi 
teots had yuitc abandoned Gothic Art as barbaious, but were at the 
same time embarked in the dangerous enterprise of trying to copy a 
style they did not underst.and. In (he next age — that of Henry IV. — 



Window- head, Motel Vogue, Dijon. I'rom Sauvageot. 


the efibet of this was painfully felt ; but, generally speaking, the 
buildings of Francis 1. are tolerably free from vagaries. The annexed 
AVoodcut, however, from the Hotel Vhigni* at Dijon, will explain how 
the temptation was Avoiking, It is very l ieh and beautiful, and in its 
style hardly to bo found fault with ; but it is evident that, when archi- 
tects adopt Bueli forms and sueli details as these with the idea that they 
arc (Classical, they have droi)ped the bridle that ought to restrain 
architectural forms to their true function of expressing construction, 
and that only, and there is then no limit to what they may attempt, 
or what forms they may introduce. 

This, however, is on the very limits of the style of Francis I., and 
can hardly be said to be a defect of his age. The defect of his build- 
ings is the w^ant of giandeur of conception and mass, far more than 
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faults of detail ; and this is probably owing more to the fict of all the 
buildings of his reign being palaces and chateaux of a more or less 
domestic character, in which it is Vain to look for anything approaching 
to grandeur or sublimity. They only pretended to be what they were ; 
and thougli this was one of their greatest merits, the general eflect was 
to lower the standard of architectural cxeellenco even more than any 
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Canopy of Tomb of Cardinal Aniboisc at lloucn. From liosengurten. 


errors of detail could possibly have done. The true spirit of the 
style was pethaps best seen in France, as well as in Spain, in the 
shrines, tombs, altars, and smaller objects of decorative art, where the 
designers, being freed from all constructive necessities, could indulge 
their fancies without restraint. There is scarcely any important 
church in France where there is not to be found some richly caiwed 
specimen of screen- work, like the tomb of the (Cardinal irAiriboise 
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at Rouen, Frequently the dehiils are so elegant, and the effect so rich, 
as almost to disarm criticism ; hut the result is never equal to the 
labour bostowod ou such works ; aiH even when merely screens, the 
total forgetfulness of constructive propriety generally spoils the effect, 
and the incongruity b(i tween tlui materials emjjloyed and the foims 
used is so apparent, that the residt cannot bo j)ci7nanently satislactoiy. 
These defects, however, are not nearly so apparent in screen-work as 
they would bo in buildings of a more permanent or monumental 
description. 
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Oluirles IX UiGO Henry IV 15.s9 

Henry 111 1574 Ijonis Xlll 1610 


As explained above, during the reign of Fiancis I. the “Orders” woie 
kept in pleasing subordination to llu^ exigencies of tlic eonstnietioii, 
and the ornaments wcire generally elegant and not inappropriate ; 
but almost immediately after his death the architects sc'cni to have 
tiirown off all restraint. Great (Virinthian pilasters sprawl through 
two oi* three stories of windows; as a general rule, a \>iiidow cuts 
fhrough the entablature of the Order; circular jiediments al tomato 
with triangular une§, and botli are frequently broken foi* no object but 
to produce variety ; rustication takes tlie most fajitastic shapes, while 
griffons and xaonsters of all sorts appear in the place of more appio* 
])ri.‘ito detail^.' The great </<'hacle of taste arrived at its culminating 
point in the reign of Henry IV., during which tin' archiiccts seem to 
have fancied that -perfection was to be attained by uniting the, gro- 
tesque picturesquenoss of the Gothic with the gigantic features with 
which 31 i chad Angelo had overlaid his pseud o-Classical constiuc- 
tions. It was some time, however, before Architecture fell to the 
depths it then reached, and during the r(;ign of Louis XI 1 was 
gradually recovering, and forming itself into the purer slylp of thq. 
Grand 3Ioiiarque. n'* ^ 

The most extensive undertaking of the earlier paii; of tlfis architec- 
tural epoch was the building of the Tuilerios, commenced in 1^304 by 
Catherine de Medicis, from designs by Philibert do l.ormo.* The 
original plan has been preserved by Du Cerceau, and shows that 
it was intended to have been a rectangular block, measiiring 860 ft. 
north and south by 550 oast and west. In the centre was to have 
boon a square court, as long, but not quite so wide, as that of the 
Louvre ; and two smaller courts on each side, divided in the centre 
by galleries, enclosing smaller courts of elliptical form. 

In so far as the plan is concerned, there is nothing to object to, but 
the whole building seems to have been designed to be only one storey 
in height, with an attic of gigantic dormer windows. With such 
lineal dimensions as those quoted above, so low a building must 
always have looked moan and insignificant, even when relieved by 


^ Born in Lyons ; died 1 578. 
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^24- Central I’avilioti of the 'i’nileiies, as designed by De Lornie. Fruin Marictte. 

a pavilion like that designed and execnited for the centre ; wliieli is far 
from being commendable in its general outline or in its details. All 
that (?an bo sai(f its favour is, that there is a general thoughtful 
irregularity about the design which ple^ises, and which characterizes 
an ej)och, though it has little other merit. 

Only the garden fat/ade was completed l)y its foundress, — the 
courts were never even commenced ; and the defects of Syhat was com- 
pleted were lendered doubly apparent by the erection, during the 
reign of Henry IV., of the two great unsightly pavilions (one of which 
is shown in W'oodcut No. 12(5) which now bound it, designed by the 
architect Du Cerceau. Not only did their erection extend, to nearly 
1000 ft. in length, a fa(;ado already too long for its height, but, by 
thfeir mass and the largeness of their details, they crushed the pretti- 
nesses of J)e Lonne’s design into double insignificance. 

It was in order to correct these two glaring defects that Lotus 
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Qiiatorzo raised tlie wlfolo f}\(;ade between tliese two blocks to three 
stories in liei^lit, and remodelled the centre to what we now see it. It 
thus haj)pens tint very little of Do Tioriiie’s design remains^ and nothing 
enabling ns to judge of the effect that lie intended to produce. W hat- 
ever its mei-its may have been, it certainly was injured by the additions 
of Ihmry, far more than it was improved by tlie alterations of Louis; 
these have, however, made it one of the most pictures(|ui% though 


eertainiy it is far from ranking as one of the most beautiful, fa(;ad(>s in 


Europe. Without the softening hand 
of time, and the prestige which his- 
tory has given, it could hardly bo 
spoken of in terms of sufficiemt repro- 
bation as an avchite(itural design. 

( ■ontemporaneously with the ear- 
lier l)iiilding of the Tuileries, (diaries 
IX. commenced, at a place ho (‘ailed 
t’liarlova], iji Normandy, a palace 
which, if it had been completed on 
the scale in whicdi it was designed, 
would have surpassed all the Y>alaces 
then existing in France in size and 
stateliness of arrangement; but, in so 
far as wo can judge from the plates of 
J)u ( ‘erceau, the style of the details 
was such that Fj’ance may congratulate 
])0jvself thaL.iia. such luonstrosity dis- 
iigiiros her soil. It is impossible to 
ooneeivo anything more fantastic or 
vulgar; and how French taste could 
»‘vm* have sunk so low as to admire 
Ibis, it is diflicult to com^eive. 

One specimen (Woodcut No. 125) 
must suffice to illustrate the style, 
though unfortunately the examples are 
• mly too comumii, and not onl 3 ^ rival 
but surpass the absurdities of the 
•fae,obean age in our own countiy. 
It is taken from the Chateau Gail Ion, 
a building of the latest Gothic age, 



125. Portion of tin* Facade of the ClitlU'au 
Gaillon. From Du Cercfau. 


but which was added to and beautified 


at this period in the f?tylo then fashionable. At the present day we can 
^hardly understand how architects could desei't the constructive pro- 
priiWsy and elegance of detail of the middle ages for such a stylo as 
this; still less how they could fancy they were reproducing (Classic 
Art when they did\o. But it was so, for nearly all the most admired 
buildings of this age were decorated with details as bad as this, 
not worse. 


Besides the two pavilions called De Flore and Marsaia, which 
Ilenr^^ IV. added to the fayade of the Tuileries, he commenced in the 
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{same stylo ilio ^I’cat gallery that coiniccts the Louvre and the Tuile- 
1 ‘ies, and which may be taken as a fair sjiecimen of‘ the best Architecture 
of his day. Its general eliaraettn- will bo understood from AVoodcut 
No. 120, r(>p resenting the pavilion its junction with the Tuileries, 
and the position of the galleries adjoining it. it is adorned with great 
(Jorinthian pilasters, 40 ft. in Indglit, which have no reference either 
to the structure externally, or to the arrangements of the interior. As 
usual also, the entablature is cut through by the windows ; and a series 
^of pediments, alternately semicircular and straiglit-lincd, give a broken 
line, which aggravates instead of mitigating the overpowering heavi- 
ness of the roof. The architects seem to have proceeded on the idea 
that largeness of details would give size and dignity to a building; 
whereas, had i^jiicy cast their eye on any Gothic structure, they would 
have seen that the truth lay exactly in the opposite direction, and that 
smallness of parts and details, combined with simplicity of aiTange- 
ment and of mass, arc the true secrets by which the effect they were 
aiming at could alone bo obtained. 

It is with pleasure wo i)ass on from those aberrations of Du Cerceau 
and Duperac to the return of soberer taste which marks the designs 
Lomercier ; * for though little remains of what he erected at the TaiUis 
Royal, we have, at tho-Sorbonne and elsewhere, the germs of that style 
which characterized the following epoch. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory building of this age is the palace of 
the Luxembourg, commenced shortly after 1611, by De Brosse, for 


1 Born at Pontoise; died 1660. 
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Mario do Medicis. It is so sober that one would bo startled to find it 
belonging to that date, if it wore not that it was built for a Modici, who 
insisted that the Pitti 
and other palaces of her 
beloved Florence should 
form the key-note of the 
design. 

In 4)1 an" it is essen- 
tially French, consisting 
of a magnificent corpit 
<k lopis — shaded darker 
in the plan — IM5 ft. in 
width by 170 in depth, 
and three stories in 
height, f»-om which wings 
pi oject 2M0 ft., enclosing 
a courtyard, with the 
iisind screen and entrance 
tower in front. 

The greatest defect of 
the design is the mono- 
tony of l usti cation which 
is s])road over the whole, 

IVom the basement to the 
*'itti(}, and covering the 
pillars as well as the 
plain surfaces. It is 
true it is not used here 
Avith the vulgarity which 
so frequently characterizes the rustication of the previous reign, but 
with something of Italian elegance ; and the architect lias taken great 
pains, by the boldness of bis masses and the variety of light and shade 
he has introduced everywhere, to justify its employment, and has • 
sought to relieve the monotony of detail by the variery of outline, 
lie has done this with such success that even now there are few 
])alace8 in Franco which on the whole are so satisfactory, and so little 
open to adverse criticism, as this one is. 

In Louis Philippe’s time a largo addition was made to the main 
corps de loffts of this palace, in order to fit it for the reception of the 
Chamber of Pcorfif. With great good taste the new part was made 
exactly similar to the old, but the elfect hiis been, by increasing its 
Jbreadth, to make the whole design more squat than it originally was, 
^4® increase the lowness, which is really its principal defect. This 
effect, too, has become more apparent in modern times, by the increased 
and increasing height of the new buildings of Paris. Even now it 
would not be so apparent if the whole building had been ci owned by a 
comicione. When the principal feature is at the top, the eye is carried 
at once to the highest point, and the design gets the full benefit of all 
the height it has ; hut when the principal feature is one-third of the 



C-kni of the LiiX(‘inb(Mirg, Fnmi Marie! (c. 
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t.i.j-iut.1 X I . .y 40 

Tis. Klevntloii of a portion of the Courtyard of the Luxombonrff. 


way down, all there is above counts for but little in the genenil 
design. 

Jt is surprising that Marie do Medicis did not insist on the intro- 
duction of this great characteristic of Florentine design. Even if she 
did so, tlie taste of the French architects Avould probably have been 
too poweiful for her ; for throughout the whole range of French Archi- 
tecture there is scarcely a single example of a fa(;ado. with a well- 
profiled or wefl-proportioncd cornice ; and in nine cai^s out of ten 
there is some sort of attic above the cornice. W here it docs crown the 
building — except in such absolutely Classical designs as the Madeleine, 
for instance- it is proportioned only to tlie Order, not to the vfholo ele- 
vation, and consequently is never integrally a pati of the entire designs 

It would be well if this were the only, or the greatest defect thaj^ 
could be pointed out in the Architecture of the age. It is unfoiTun^iiC^ 
one of the most venial ; the real deficiency of the stylo Wing, that|®il? 
details introduced ^ro Seldom elegant, and are generally gross 11^4 
grotesque. They neither aid nor express tlie construction, and the 
designs aro^s far removed from the constructive propriety of the 
as they a^o from the elegance and grandeur of the Classic styles wBi^ 
the architects so strangely thought they were reiirc^^ciiig* 
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C II APT Ell IV. 
STYIxK OF LOUIS XIV. 


liouis XIV^ 1643. IxiuisXV 1715. Louis XVf 1774. 


So soon as the Freneli architects of tlio early jiart of Ihe seven- 
l(ieiith century had time to compare their peiformanct.'s with those of 
other conntries, it was almost impossible they should fail to perceive 
that they had not hit on the right path in their entleavours to endow 
I heir country with a new style. Their worlcs had neither the original 
nationality of those of the reign of Fraiicis I., nor had they the ehjgani 
cJassicjality which had been attained in Italy in the works of I’alladio, 
and others of his school. It was conseiyiently oJ)cn to them oitlnn* to 
go back to the jioint wliore the style liad been 4eft half a century 
earlier, and to try and recreate a national stylo, or to adopt the prin- 
eijilos so successfully carried out in Italy. 

Knowing how essentially the tendencies of that age were towards 
Classical forms, not only in learning and in literature, but in Art also, 
it is easy to surmise that the architects of the day would adoi^t the same 
luinciples which had been introduced into Italy, and that, duiing the 
leigii of the Grand Monarque, the stj^lo which was then assumed to 
riiprescnt the Architecture of Imperial liome would become the pre- 
vailing fashion. 

At the present day ^vo are so fully imbued with the love of tlio 
])ieturesque, and admiration for eveiything that even savours of Medi- 
aeval ism, that it is difficult for us to understand how the architects 
of the age of Louis (iuatorze could forsake the jiicturesquo stylo of 
Francis L, to a!topt the cold, formal aiTangements of their day. AVlien, 
however, we place the buildings of the two ages in immediate juxta- 
l)osition, as we are able to do in such an example as the view of lilois 
(Woodcut No. 129), we see at once what the architects were aiming at, 
and why they took tile means they did to* arrive at it. Though the 
pai-t may now appear to us cold and’formal, the^j% Is a largeness 
aS^Uthe windpws which betokens* a well-lighted inferior*, a height 
between the floors indicating spaciousness in the apar*tments, and a 
general simplicity and elegance of design whicli, especially when new, 
must have produced a most pleasing . • However pictijiesque 

'^the earlier buildings might be, the stories were low, tly^ windows 
small, and anything like stateliness or grafldeur ipsideiivas iiupossiblq; 
It must also be bowne ih mindithat it is the ||tddc of the house or 
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palace which is important; and, consequently, when stateliness and 
grandeur wore aimed at, larger and more regular designs were 
indispensable. ^ 



129. Tart of tlu; Chfiteau dc Illois. From I.rfiborde, ‘ Monunicns de la France/ 


this must be added the greater familiaiity with, and increased 
admiration for, the literary works of the Classic ages; and the con- 
sequent desire^ to rival by cojiying them whiidi pervades' the lite- 
rature even more than it does the Art of this age. It requires only 
the most superficial knowledge of the works of Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau, and the other great writers of that day, to be aware how 
essential it was assumed to be to cojiy literally tlie forms of Classic 
literature ; and the general idea of reproducing* Home seems to have 
pervaded every utterance of the people; but the success of 
f^ttemjpt was nearly alike in all cases. Hacine did not become^i^J/^^ 
pides, Boileau did not rival Horace, nor Louis the Grand either Julins 
CoBsar or Augustus ; nor did the architects of this ago do more than 
masquerade in tlie flimsiest and most transparent shrdfls of Classic^ 
disguise. ' . ’ 

In thf example of Blois know now that the imitation is not per- 
fect ; hnt they did not then know it ; they believed that they had beateh 
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Vitruvius, and rivalled the 
best productions of tlio Au- 
gustan ago, and the French 
architects have consetpiently 
proceeded boldly from the de- 
sign of the Tuilerics to that 
of Versailles, from Versailles 
to tli^ Louvi*o fai;ades, and 
from that to the Bourse and 
the Madeleine ; and being 
unable to go further in that 
direction, the pendulum is 
now swinging backward to- 
wards— what '? 


Ykp.saiij.ks. 

The great apostles of this 
new revival wore the two 
Mansards — uncle and nephew 
— Italians^ by descent, but 
neither of them men at all 
(Kpial to the opportunities 
which wore thrown in their 
way. Had the younger, J ules 
Ilardouin,* been a man with 
one spark of creative power 
-one ray of genius — he might 
have produced such works as 
would have made an epoch 
in the art; as it is, the elder 
invented the ugly style of 
roof which bears his name, 
and the other, at Versailles, 
stamped mediocrity and al- 
most meanness on the largest 
and most gorgeous palace of 
Europe! 

It is generally attempted 
to excuse Mansard s failure at 
Versailles by referring to the 
W?’ unities he had to contend 
with; first, in having to in- 
clude in his design the old 
hunting-seat df Louis XIII., 



which his son and successor would not i^rmit to be destroyed. 

'* * ii,' ...... ■ . ■ 



Jules flardodin Mansai’d, born 1647 f' 
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estimate of the meiit of the design were to be made from the appearance 
of the entrance tVont, this excuse W|Ould be just ; bnt this is not the 
case bore, as the front is so broken np and composed of so many small 
incongnions parts, that it is never taken into account in speaking of 
the architectural design of this palace. The old chateau is a small 
brick building, with stone dressings, in the quaint stylo of the preced- 
ing reign. As a Imnting-box of a king, it is as interesting as any 
portrait in the gimides perruques and voluminous costumes of the ago; 
l>ut is so unworthy of its site as quite to take the entrance front of the 
palace out of the category of an Art design. 



SeOlcii <tf Orcat Oalhry ami part Klevation of central block, Vorsallles. 


It may also be said that the design of the new palace is due in some 
respects to licvau, wlio had charge of the works from their com- 
mencement, in i()d4, till his deatJi, in 1670. 8o far, however, as can 
now be made out, his labours were eliietly confined to tlie repair and 
adornnumt of the old chateau, so as to fit it for the residence of the 
king, with suen additions as were requisite for the increased splendour 
of the court. Hut tlu) garden front, which is really the palace, in so far 
fus Arcdiitectnrc is concerned, seems to be wholly of Mansard’s* design, 
and was practically completed by him from liis own designs about the 
year 1 685. 'Jlie central part liad, it seems, been*occupied by the king 
and the court from tlic year 1681. 

The situation of the palace is as favourable as can well 
chived. It stands, on a rising ground, so that you ascend toward it 
from wliatever side you approach it, and still, so gently as nowhere to 
necessitate any change in the design to suit the locality. It is tni^ the 
tarraoes of the garden are so arranged as to hide the palace the momenta 
you descend the steps in front, and, so far from adding to the height 
or giving dignity to the mass, they rather detract from it ; but this is 
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the fault of the architect, or of Lc Notre, who laid out the garden. 
By making the terraces nan’owe)j, and Imniking them so as to follow 
the lines of the building, they might have been made to give it lhat 
elevation and dignity wliicdi it now so much wants. The ground 
was admirably adapted for this; it consequently is a very serious 
leproach to those who had charge of the design that they did not know 
hoAV to j)rotit by it. 

Tl*o dimensions of this palace are probably unsurpassed by those of 
any in ancient or modern times. The central projection measures .‘120 
fl ., and each wing about oOO, so that its length is 1 o20 ft. in a straight 
lino north and south. As the centjal block projects forward 280 ft. in 
fi'ont of the wings, the whole facade really measures 1880 ft. It is this 
projection whi(;h alone saviis it from being as undigniiied a Teri*ace as 
exists in any town in Europe. Tlnne being no vaiiety in the design, 
and nothing to compare it-with or give a scale, it looks like an ordinary 
low of street houses Ihrco stories in height. Only with considerable 
difficulty, and after a great deal of thought, can it be ascertained that 
it is larger and taller than any ordinary mansion, and is, in ffict, a 
I lalacjc of colossal dimensions. The lower storey is rusticated thT-oughout, 
and pierced with circular-headed openings of one design, and of one 
dimension, whether they are used as windows of bedrooms, or carriage 
entrances through the building, to botli, winch purposes they are liero 
;i])pliod. The principal storey is adorned witli aa Order, used sonio- 
finios as pilasters, at others as columns standing free; but the pillars 
are so widely spaced as at a distance to give the idea that, if the arebi- 
Ir.'ivo is of one stone, they must necessarily bo very small ; and on a 
nearer approach, when you see that eacdi is composed of a number of 
small pieces cramped together, the whole has an appearance of mean- 
ness most unworthy of the sitiiation. Over this is an attic whicdi ends 
ill nothing. Had it ])orne a deep cornieiono, it would have gone far to 
l odeem the wliolo. But there arc fifty ways in which the tlesign might 
liave been saved. Any bold projection on the angles, any towers or 
domes to break the skj^-lino, any variety in the wings to give scale, 
would have effected this ; but the flat monotony of design in such a 
building is the greatest architectural crime of modern t imes. 

Internally, the design is as objectionable as that of the exterior. The 
entrance is moan ; there is no portico, no grand hall, no staircase worthy 
of such a palace, no vestibule, or any arrangement that would impart 
either dignity or poetry to the whole. So much is this the case, that 
very few persons are probably aw'aro where the principal entrance 
really was, and fewer would believe if told that it was only an insigni- 
ficant doorway on the right-hand side of the (^oiir Boyalo, near the 
prin<ji pal staircase. 

The Grand Gallery, with the square vestibules at either 
extending along the whole of the centre of the garden front (320 ft.), 
is certainly one of the most gorgeous apartments in Europe— rich in 
marbles and in decorations ; but it is only a wide and ^Q<^t. 

high, and is not a hall or a room with any r|>bint of intejnest in it. 
Architecturally, it is a passage that ought ;to lead to some more 

p 2 
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splendid apartment ; it is without a vestibule or staircase leading to 
it, and it leads to nothing. ^ 

All, perhaps, that can be said m hivour of the design is that, 
though it is commonplace, there is in it no glaring offence against good 
taste ; and no part of it can bo said to be a sham, or to pretend to be 
other than it really is. Eustication is only used in the basement ; the 
Order is well profiled, and never runs through two stories, or where it 
might not l)e legitimately used; and the attic is such as might bo 
indispensable in such a palace. It was, however, a strange perversion 
of Arcliitectural propriety, in order to make the centre uniform with 
the wings, to cai’ry the glazed attic oA^cr the Order along the central 
part of the garden fj ont, wliere the great gallery occupies the whole 
height above the basement. Had an Order 40 ft. in height been intro- 
duced here, it would oidy have correctly expressed the internal 
arrangement (Woodcut No. l.‘Vl), and would have been just what was 
wanted to give this part the dignity it lacks, llic most ordinary fault 
of architects of the present day is that, they attempt to make buildings 
of three or four stories in height look as if they were only two or 
three ; but both at St. Peter’s at Eoiue, and at Versailles, the fault has 
been, throwing away the dignity obtained from singleness and large- 
ness of parts, to make the building look as if it was composed of a 
larger numlxu* of small apartments. Of the two faults, the latter is 
the greater. To a»n at grandeur, even if not quite legitimate, is far 
nobler than to court littleness wliero grandeur really exists. 

This unifoirnity, more tlian any real defect of design, destroys 
the effect of the facade at Versailles. It is im])OSsiblo to believe 
that all the 1 800 ft. of frontage are alike taken up Avith stately galleries 
and apartments ; and the mind feels almost instinctively inclined to 
adopt the opj)osito scale of all the rooms heing small, and is justified in 
so doing, as the architect has himself chosen the meaner instead of the 
grander scale as the key-note of his design. By lepeating the same 
f(?atures over and OA^er again throughout a fa(;ado twenty times the 
length of its height, he has gratuitously ust*d all the resources of 
his art to make that look mean and insignificant which is in reality 
gnind and magnificent. 


The completion of the Louvre was the next greatest undertaking 
of the reign of Louis, but carried out under happier auspices than 
prcA'ailed at Versailles. It seems that Francois Mansard was first 
applied to by Colbert, but, refusing to accede to his terms, Bernini , 
was sent for from h*ome. Ilis designs haA^e been preseiwed, 
fortunately, not executed ; and France may congratulate herself thftt 
nothing so horrible was pei’petrated. Had they been canicd Ottir 
instead of possessing one of the most beautiful, she would have 3^ 
only one of tho most vulgar and least artistic palaces of Europe. > 

and Leiijercior also presented designs, which, though certainly fclP 
objectionable than Bernini’s, only tend to show with how 
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justice that of Pcrrault ^ was preferred before those of all tVu? other 
competitors. ^ 

Although brought up as a medical man, Perrault seems to have 
had an intuitive taste for Ai-t, not only beyond that of his contcmi^o- 
rary architects, but also bej'ond the age in which ho lived ; for no 
design of that day can at all compete with the eastern facade of the 
Louvre in true appreciation of the exigencies of (Hassical Art. It is 
unforkinatc, however, in being tiirntid towards the east, whore the sun 
only reaches it in the morning, and whore there is not space enough 
to allow of its being properly seen. It ought to have faced the south, 
and been the principal fa<;adc towards the river, instead of the? very 
tame and commonplace design which now ot^cupies that ])Osition. 

At the present da 3 % when avc are so much more familiar with the 
examples of (Jlassic Art, and with the principles on whi(;h they were 
designed, than any one could be two centuries ago, it is i^asy to point 
out defects in the Louvi'e fa<;ad('. The basement is not bold enough 
for its position; it ought eitlier to have been rusticatt^d, or the open- 
ings more deeply rec(^ssed. There is nothing in it to suggest the in- 
tention that a colonnade of so bold a ciharacter should stand upon it, 
and nothing that connects it in any way with the suptu\structure. Its 
great defect, however, is tliat it entirely hides the lower part of the 
wall at its back. In the upper storey tho columns are avowedly merely 
an architectural screen ; tho wall behind them is 4he main wall of tlu^ 
building. In the basement storey the front wall becomes tho pi incipal 
oiu?, and tho other seems to run down through tluj centre of the 
loom below, in some uncomfoi-table manner, which cannot b('. guessed 
at from tho outside. This is about as great a mistake as could well bo 
made — one of the first rules of tho art being, that whattwer is not 
sinm^must be accounted for ; it ought either to be biought down to tho 
ground, or some device shoAvn by which it can be made to stand. lien) 
the main wall is lost ; perhaps it may bo only lath and plaster, and 
stand On the floor, — or it may be supported on a glass case, like a 
London shop-front, — at all events, th(;re is nothing shown which satis- 
fies the mind that the building is truly and honestly constructed, and 
the effect is unsatisfactory in consequence. 

Tho upper part of the central mass not being recessed, is another 
mistake, which detracts seriously from tho beauty of the design, and 
renders the pediment that surmounts it, if not ridiculous, at least 
unmeaning and uncalled for ; and the manner in which the circular 
head of the principal portal rises above the bases of the columns, cuts 
up the composition,* and throws an air of falsehood over the whole. 
Instead of introducing masses of masonry behind the central columns, 
they, ought to have been doubled — quadrupled — for real architectural 
effect, carriedf almost through tho building — in order to justify the 
colonnades on either flank, which, without some such arrangement, are 
unmeaning, though beautiful. The design would also have been 
probably better, if, instead of coupling the pillars, they had been 

— ^ 

1 Born 1613 ; died 1688. 
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equally si)ace(3. For tliis, howovco*, the reason was obvious : it was to 
free the fronts of the windows, whicj*!! occur only betw(;en the larg(‘r 
openings. One other d(‘feei, though it is ©no tho architect was not 
responsible fbi*, is that the fa^ide is too long for its height, being 



5()5 ft. long, and only 95 ft. high to the toj) of the balustrade. The so]i(|i 
masses at the angles break this to some extent, and a bolder project 
or deeper |^*eces8 in tho centre would have done more ; but wh^ reift 
was wanted was some tower-like masses to break the sky-line, anA.W; 
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give that height which is so indispensable for dignity in such a situa- 
tion. Its greatest defect, howev^jr, is tliat we cannot hel[) feeling, in 
spite of its many beautie#, that it is, after all, only an architeetural 
screen — a sometliiiig put there, not because it was wantial, or because 
it was essential to tlie design of the building, but in order to suggest 
something that had no reference to the purposes of tin; Louv]’(‘, or of 
the age in which it was erected ; notwithstanding this, however, it has 
not b(»en surpassed in mod(?rn times, either for eh?g.in(‘(‘ or propriety. 
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Taking it all in all, perhaps the north front is the most satisfaetoiy 
i>f the three outer la(;ades. It is singularly plain, Iiaving originally 
stood in a narrow street, wheie it could haidly lie se<-n at all, and 
having practically no oniament but rusticated cpioins at the anghis, 
and a hajtpy disposition of the windows and openings tiironghoiit. 
Yet, with these slight and im>xpeiisive adjuncts, it is both pleasing 
and^ satisfactory ; and, with a little more omainent l>eslowed on the 
same parts, it might rival the eastern nearly to the cjxteiit to wliicli 
that surpasses the southern facade. 


Mansard designed and erected the Palace at IMeudon very mneli in 
the same style as the nortliein fa^ule of the Louvre, On the front 
it is only two stories in height, and is not quite satisfactory ; but on 
the other side, whore the ground falls to siieli an extent as to allow 
of four stories^ very considerable dignity is attained ; and, being with- 
out any pillars or pilastei's, it avoids all those shams which so often 
disfigure the designs of the age. It is impossible to study this building 
and the northern facade of the ‘Louvre without feeling that this wgs 
the true style of the age ; which if the architects had only persevered 
in cul^ating, they might have produced something as boaj^tiful as it 
was appropriate; the one great reform wanted being that, instead of 
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carrying rustication on Ihe angles up to the cornice, and repeating it 
everywhere, they should have substjiuted square piers of equal bold- 
ness, and panelled them. This would have relieved their rudeness, 
which we cannot helji feeling is not quite appropriate to palace archi- 
tecture. The principal defect in the design is that the comice at the 
top belongs to an Order which appears in the upper or two-storied 
facade, and is consequently not of sufficient imporbince for fuiother of 
twice its lieight ; but ihis unfortunahdy is one of those consequences it 
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is so difficult to avoifl when Orders are employed in modern buildings 
at all; and neither the liOuvre, nor indeed any French building of 
this age, is entiredy free fioin what may bo i;onsidored as an inherent 
defect in the style. 

The Cliateau of Maisons, built by Frain^^ois IMansard about the year 
1(>58, is one of those happy designs whi<;h would seem naturally to 
have linked together the style of PVancis 1. with that of Louis XIV., 
had not the nightmare style of ifenry IV. intervened. As it is, it is 
almost as ("lassicai in its details as the works of his nephew. It coiii- 
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bines the playfulness of outline which prevailed at an earlier age with 
a strict adherence to the proprio^es of the Orders as then understood. 
The roof is enormous, but relieved by the chiinneys, and by being 
broken into masses; while the whole eflect of the design is that it 
is the house of a nobleman, of singular elegance, neither affecting 
templar giandeur nor descending into littlenesses. The great defect 
of the designs of Versailles and the Louvre is their 'want oi? variety, 
espeeftilly in their sky-line, and that is happily avoided here, and in 
a manner that was seldom moro successful in this age. 

IIOTKLS. 

There were scarcely any of the great families of Franco who, during 
the age of Louis Quatorze, did not rebuild their hotels in the capital, 
on a scale befitting what was then the proudest aristocracy of Europe, 
Mini in a stylo of niagnifi(amce coinniensurate with the sjdendour of the 
court to which they were attached. 

Many of these hotels have been d(‘stroycd, and some converted into 
(lovernment offices, or applied to meaner purposes ; but still many 
remain, and all possess a strongl^^-marked individuality of character, 
and a largeness, almost sternness, of design, in strong contrast with the 
gaiety of their interiors. 

Those palatial residences of the nobles of France are far from 
impressing tlio stranger in Paris with the same sense of magnificence 
as he receives from those of Italy and other countries. In Florence, 
liomo, or Venice, the street front is almost invariably the largest, and 
the most richly decorated of the whole building ; but in almost every 
case in Paris, there is only, towards the street, a higli dead wall, 
divided into comjiartments by rusticated piers, with a panel between 
each, and in the centre a porte-cochere of moro or less magnificence. 
It is only by entering or looking through this opening that wo become 
awai-o that a palace is situated within ; and even then, in nine cases 
out of ton, it is not the entrance front that is cither the most beautiful 
or the most richly adorned, but the one facing the garden, which is an 
almost indispensable adjunct to a Parisian hotel. 
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As a general rule, the Parisian architects of this age use the 
Orders very sparingly in these ho^ils — with good taste eniploying 
them only in the centfes, where a porch or projection of some sort is 
almost indispensable ; and if they go further, the additional pillars or 
pilastei's seem to be suggested by Hiosc wliiidi were introduced by 
necessity. 

Among the most elegant of the i>alaces of this class are the Hotels 
of Sonbiso and De Holian, lx)th built by Lemaire, and veiy si«iilar, 
except that the former is two, the latter throe stories in height. Both 
are characterized by tin* nsnal faults jukI beauties of the style — a 
sober and elegant employment of the Orders, less frequently as men^ 
ornaments; and a forced regularity, making carriage-entrances ami 
saloon windows exactly similar in design. 

The Hotel de Noailles, (irocted from the design of Jean Marot, is 
another pleasing example of a three-storied building of the age, and, 

though exhibiting no 
!•( ‘iiij irkal »le ex cel 1 ence 
of design, is sufficiently 
dignified and palatial 
for its purposes. Liki^ 
the Hotel Soubise, it 
may be takmi as a typo 
of a gicat many build 
ings of the same class, 
which wore erected in 
Paris aliont this time. 
Others, such as that of 
the Due du Maine, are 
entirely without pillais, 
wliicli is pcrhai)s the 
more usual airange- 
ment ; but even hero 
the cornices are all pro- 
filed, as if the (ylassical 
Orders had been in- 
tended somewliero, and 
it was tliought neces- 
notei do Noailles. From Marietio. saiy to adhere to their 

proportions. As before 

i-emarked, indeed, one of the great deficiencies of this style is that 
nowliere was a eornicione introduced with a projection proportioned to 
the whole height of the building — a feature which gives such dignity 
to those of the earlier Italian period, and which, in Venice especially, 
is frequently introduced, even where the whole building is covered 
with pillars or pilasters proportioned to each individual storey only, 

Another defect, which is veiy apparent to those who are familiar 
with Italian or English buildings, is the immense size and frequency 
of the openings, leaving very little plain wall anywhere ; an4 as tibia 
carpentry of the windows is generally clumsy, and the glass bad, thto 
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convc^’^s a certain air of meanness, besides detracting from tliat repost* 
and solidity which is so essential ;|vliore anything like dignity is to bo 
attained in Architectural Art. 

This was carried to an extent not found anywhere else, in snch 
buildings as tlio Trianon at Versailles and the Palais Piourbon in Paris. 
Loth are one-storied buildings in all their principal })arts, and, with 
thoir large openings, arc only suited to the j)ccnliar climate, and still 
more peculiar practice of living in public which exists only in Fiance, 
or where French manners and customs have been copied. 

The Great Trianon was built by liouis XIV. for Madame de Main- 
tenou, from designs by Mansard. The centre is one grand galleiy 
open on both sides, and, excepting that it has an opacpio roof, looks 
more suited for a conservatory for plants than a nyal rcsideiu*c. 'I'lie 
wings on either hand, of exactly similar design, contain tin; living 
and sleeping apartments of the palace. Though rich in marl>]<'s and 
in decorations of every sort, the sameness throughout produces an 
unmeaning monotony that nothing can relievo. 

The Palais llourbon, executed from the designs of Girard ini in J 722, 
is better. Tluu’e is some variety in tlie parts, but on the othoi* laiiul 
there is a littleness in tlio details which betiays the eomme'neemiuit 
of the transition which was to connect the grandeur of the stylo of 
Louis XI V. with the picttiness of the present day. The dimeusious, 
loo, of the l\xlais Ponvboii are small, and, as a k>wn lesideiuio sur- 
I’ounded by other buildings, it may almost l)o tei’ined insigniliijant, a 
term which, whatever their other faults may bo, can haidly ever he 
ap])lied to any building orocied by the Grand Moiuutpio or the nobles 
of his eouii. 

It is to Jules Ilardouiu Mansard that wo principally owe air invent ion 
which has had a wonderful influence on the architecture of cities since 
his time. Having at Versailles roduciid the aidnteeture <d‘a jialace to 
that of a street, ho next tried to elevate the architecture of a street to 
that of a palace. The two most notable examples of this are tlui I lace 
des Victoires and the Place Veiiddine at Paris. In both these instances 
a numher of smaller buildings and private houses are grouped together 
ill one design, so as to look externally and at first siglit as one groat 
building. The peculiar arrangement of J’arisian houses, which have 
only one entrance for several residences, and that by a laigo porte-coc/ih'e^ 
is peculiarly favourable to this species of deception ; but after all it is 
only a trick, and one which never has been successful. The Place 
Vendomo is one of tke best examples of this mode of grouping to be 
found anywhere, but fortunately it did not find favour in the eyes of 
the !l^ronch architects, and after the ago of Louis XIV. has scarcely 
over been again attempted in any town of France ; but it was so suited 
to save trouble to an architect, and to the peculiarly small character 
of our independent residences, that it was considered a great discovery 
in this country, and almost every town in England has suffered more 
or less from its adoption. 

A more successful as well as more legitimate attempt of^o same 
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sort was made by Gabriel/ under tlie following reign, in the two blocks 
of buildings which form the Place Louis XV., facing the Place de la 
C^mcordo. In making this design, it is evident that Gabriel was 
aitcmi)ting to rival the famous colonnade which Perrault added to the 
Louvre, and in ^fact he has remedied several of its defects. Ilis base- 
ment is much better designed, for here the main wall is seen coming 
down to the ground, while in the Louvre it is impossible to know 
what becomes of it. The coupling of the piUars is avoided, and, the 
whole being divided into two distinct masses, tliQ proportion of height 
to width is better. On the other hand, there are two stories of 
windows under the colonnade, and the suspicion of a third above it. 
T^he pillars are too tall, the proliles deficient in boldnei^, and the* scale 
is so much smaller, that in these respects it will not stand comparison 
with the Louvre. The height of the Louvre faejade is 95 feet, that of 
the Place Louis XV. only 72 ; and the latter, being situated at the end 
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of one of tho largest Places in Europe, should have hoQxi designed 
on a much larger scale in ord<^ to have looked of tlio same size 
as one placed in so confined a space as tho Louvre. They are not 
tlicrefore fair l ivals, though the work of Gabriel may fairly bo classed 
as one of the* most successful specimens of “ terrace” architecturo 
wliich has yet been executed, but has no real claim to belong to a 
higher class. 

The tnic originalit}^ of the Architecture of the age is to be found not 
so much in tho exterior as in tho interior of the palaces which were 
then built. Although, in consequence of the exterior of their houses 
bciiiig so little seen, the nobles of Fiance hardly cared to spend cither 
mu(di money or pains on their designs, it was very dillcrent with 
th(i interiors; and they vied with one another in the magnificence of 
their suites of public rooms, and tho splendour with wdiich they were 
decorated, in some of the largest halls and vestibules, or in suc;h 
gallei’ies as those at Versailles, tho Orders were introduced, — generally 
Corinthian, — with marble shafts and 
bronze capitals ; but fiir more gene- 
rally, and always in the smaller rooms, 
tho decorations are in the style known 
as “ Louis Qiiatorze,” or Itococo. 

Now that this fashion has passed 
a'wa}^ it is impossible not to condemn 
tho style and to regret its introduc- 
tion. It is unconstructive, and neither 
seems to grow out of any constructive 
necessity nor to suggest one. The 
lines and curves are confused, pro- 
ceeding on no system, and are such 
as can be produced by an intelligent 
plasterer as well as by a first-rate 
artist. No genius could ennoble and no taste refine it. Still it has tJio 
great and unique merit of being a style, and the only. thing a]>proaching 
to one that has been invented since tho Konaissance. 

It is impossible to enter one of the saloons of this age without feeling 
that both thought and ingenuity have been applied to it for a definite 
purpose ; and that unity and harmony have resulted, accompanied gene- 
rally by brilliancy and splendour, almost sufficient to claim forgiveness 
for the bad taste too often displayed. 

In modem drawing* rooms wo often find, for instance, that the plaster- 
work and chimney-piers may be pure Grecian; the paper covered with 
fleiirs-de-lys of the most Medimval pattern ; the pier-glasses and console 
tables, Louis Quatorze ; the carpet, nature gone mad ; and the furniture 
with as much* unity of design as may be apparent in a pawnbroker’s 
shop. Anything is better than this ; and it is a great merit in the 
architects of the age of Louis Quatorze that they did not think their 
task finished when the last slate was put on the roof, but really 
applied themselves to what, after all, must be the most impojtant part 
of a dwelling-house, and designed the arrangement and decoration of 
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the living rooniH with more care than they applied to the exterior. In 
these interiors wo find the ceiling ^id cornice of the same pattern as 
the walls ; they arc carefully divided into panels, and each partition 
has a pier-glass, or a picture painted for the place, or an opening whioli 
fits it; and the chimney-pieces and all the furniture are parts of tlu^ 
same design. Wlien this is the case it would he difficult indeed to 
go wrong ; and even when we cannot help admitting that they did 
go wrong, it is still a relief, in the weary waste of modern co^>yisin, 
to find one instance in which the talents of the architects have been 
exerted so much in this direction, and to feel that, if exerted in the 
right manner, they certainly would have produced something of 
elegance and heanty. Had the infinence of the ago been higher and 
h'ss frivolous, or had their energies heen direedtid to a nobler purpose 
than the decoration of tlio salon of .a Frencli lady of fashion of the 
age of Louis Quatorze, the merit of having invented a now stylo miglit 
have been awarded to iluun, as w(dl as that of hiving the ri>gonerators 
of Architeetnral Art in Enropii. 
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Thk latter half of the oij»liteeiith oeiitnry was not favmirahle for the 
production of works of a palatial class. A few public hiiildin^s were 
carried on, siicli as tlie ranthc‘on, the completion of St. Siilpice, and 
the hnildinj;' of the I'laco Jjouis XV., hiit nation.al prosperity had 
rectnved a shock, and the jjjatherin^ of the tempest which burst with 
such violence in the last decade of the century had disinclined the 
public from such permam'nt investments as building always must be. 

When, with returning; prosperity, under the Empire, publitj works 
on a larj^e scale ap;aiii became a necessity, it is cusious to observe how 
completely tlu; style had changed. The pure Classic, of which David 
was the apostle in Painting, and (hnova in Sculpture, had also taken 
possession of Architecture. From the chief of the state to the chitfo- 
ni(‘r in the sti’cid, every one ti’ied to believe, or to (mcourage the belief, 
that the Emjiini of Franco was the legitimate successor, or a reproduc- 
tion of that of Home ; and all things which were neither real nor 
essential weie made to conform to the delusion. 

(Ine of the most important undertakings of this class in Paris was 
the remodelling of the Palais Eourbon, to adapt it for the purposes of 
the (Jorps Lcgislatif. The property had been confiscated dining the 
Ivevolution, and used for the sittings of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, hut was now to he adapted for a smaller and less turbulent 
assembly. The execution of this project was confided to Poyot, who, 
in 1807, commenced the fayade opposite the lMa6o do la Concorde. As 
it is one of the most correct reproductions which have been executed in 
modern times of the forms and ai raiigements of a very beautiful stylo 
of Architecture, it can hardly fail to he phiasing ; and is in fact one 
of the most important monuments of the capital. Its great defect is 
one that it has in common with all reproductions of its class— that it 
is inappropriate^ and does not tell its own story. Were it the facade 
of a 5luseum of Ancient Sculpture, it might bo considered as doing so ; 
but for any other pitipose it only appears as a screen to hide some- 
thing modern and useful; and of which, consequently, its designers 
were ashamed. The live; small doors under the portico can hardly be 
designed to open into a hall the whole height of th6 screeij, and the 
two windows— one on each side — evidently only belong, to the base- 
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ment storey. How, then, is tho rest lightc^d ? — and to what purpose is 
it applied? Wore it the back of an jmpcnial racquet-court, it would be 
perfect ; but if intended as anything else, it is a sham. 

As tho old pavilion of the Palais Bourbon still stands beside this, 
it is curious to observe the change that had taken place in design 
between the two ages to which they belong. As remarked above, the 
buildings of the ago of Louis XIV. generally fail from being too light 
— being, in liict, all window. Those of the early pai^t of this cqntury, 
or of the Empire, pride themselves on having no windows at all ; and 
the chief merit of this design and of Ihe Pantheon is to puzzle the 
spectator as to how daylight is to be admitted. The greatest architect 
was he who contrived to conceal best what really was the most esstm- 
tial part of his design. 



Tile Bourse, which was the next great building in this style, is not 
entitled to even this modicum of praise ; for theie nothing is concealed 
except the central hall, which, hoAvever, is tho one thing which ought to 
be shown. The principal feature in this building is a great rectangular 
hall, 60 ft. by 110, with a corridor in tw^o stories all round it, and 
lighted from ihe roof; and which might easily have been made 
a principal and appropriate feature in the design, as* is the case in 
the Exchange in St. lYdersburg, which is in consequence a far more 
tmthful and satisfactory building than this. As* it is, the building is 
merely a rectangular palace. It is 234 ft. in length by 161 in width, 
measure^ over the bases of the columns, and these are each .40 ft. in 
height. Two of the stories of window's are shown beneath the colon- 
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iimle, the third partly concealed hy its balnstradi^ at tla^ top ; hut the 
existence. of the attic prevents t^fe roof having- any connexion with 
tliL> peristyle, and, as the pro])ortions of the building* approach much 
more nearly to a square than they ought, the loof is far too heavy 
and inipo)*tant*for the rest of the ediiicc. Kotwithstanding all this, a 
peristyle of sixty-six well-proportioned (-V)rinthiaii columns (twenty on 
each flank and fourteen on each front, counting the angle pillars both 
ways)^cainiot fail t(j produce a certain e fleet ; but far more might have 
l>ecn produced by a less expenditnn^ of means ; and a diflercmt treat- 
jneiit was necessary in a situation like that of the llourse, which stands 
in a small s([uarc, surrounded by tall houses, wlaoe, consequently, 
height and mass wen? indis|Hmsabh^ As lud’orc rcmarke<l, this last 
defl‘ct is nearly as a|)parent in the IVbuhfleinc the other gi eat peri- 
stvlar building of the age. That church, however, is in rcatity 
only on(‘ great hall, je(piiring, as may be su])po>s(‘d, no windows at 
the side ; and, in addition to this, the proportions of length to breadth 
in the Madeleiiui are mueli more ])lcasing, and the roof is not only a 
])art, but, with its pediment, a most important and iK'autiful part, of 
the whole desigti. 

If, therefore, it is determined tluit wt? must copy l)uildings of this 
(dass, the Madeleine may be eonsidered a siuaa^ss, but the Bouise a 
failure, not only in conseqmmce of the ill-adjnsted proportions of its 
[>arts, hut also because of the. utter want of meaning of a peristylar 
ari’aiigement as applied to such an eroctiou. 

This purely (Uassical, or, as it is sometinu'S calhal, Academic style, 
took uo permanent root in Fiance; and in all the recent buildings, 
though more numerous and more expensive than those- erected in 
Franco in a like time at any peiiod of lier history, no attempt has been 
made to rc])roduco it. it never did extend to Domestic or Street 
Arcliitecture. On the contrary, nothing is so creditable to the French 
architects as the truthfulness and elegance with which tho^" have ele- 
vated domestic structures witliiu the domain of Fine Art. It is true 
the eircumsfances were extremely favourable to the attempt. The 
umde of living in apartments one over the other, instead of in hoiises 
side, hy side, as in this country, enabled them to obtain masdfes qf 
building palatial in scale, and this, with their recpiiring duly, one 
entrance, generally in the centre, were all circumstances very much 
in their favour. Add to this the facility with which the Faris t)\iild- 
ing-stones can be carved and worked into ornaments of every class, 
tog(dhor with the number of skilled workmen capable of executing 
any design at a moderate cost, and it will be easily understood what 
facilities they possessed over the architects *of ofher countries. They 
have availed themselves, however, of all this to an extent, and with an 
ability, that the architects of other countries have seldom shown them- 
selves capable of; and the consequence is that the Street /Architecture 
of Paris is unsurpassed b}' anything in Bhrope. There are,^ of course, 
great inequalities of design, as there must be where so mutek vai*i ety 
exists. In some instances the old disease of pilasters breaks .|)iit with 
an unmeaningnesB worthy of the age of Henri Quatre ; but as a general 
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rule the dressings of the windows, their balconies, and the string 
courses which mark the floors, arc left to tell the story ; and when this 
is the case it is really iinpossiblo to go wrong. All that is then required 
is the ai^plication of a certain amount of ornament, necessary to elevate 
the building into an object of Fine Art. When this is* done, all that 
remains o 2 >en to criticism is the quality of that ornament, and the 
appropriateness with which it is apjdicd to the various i)arts of the 
design. • 

It may be scarcely within tlic scope of the j^resent work to allude 
to contemporary buildings, or to criticise the works of living arclii- 
tects ; but it is impossil)le to conclude this chapter without men- 
tioning some of the great works now going on in France under the 
See end Empire. 

One of the greatest and most successful of these is the completion 
of the great grouj) of jjalaccs formed by the junction of tlie Louvrti 
with the Tuilei ios. The first attenqd, at this was made by Henry IV., 
who commemjed the great gallery in his own clumsy style of Arcliit(‘c- 
t lire, and in such a manner as to make the want of iiarallelism between 
the two j)alaces offensively ap 2 )arent. Since his day, the great crux 
of French architects has been to get lid of the awkwardness then 
created ; and there is not one of any eminence during the last two 
centuries who has »ot x^roduced a design for effecting this object. 

Nothing, however, has been done oxecqit erecting a ^lortion of the 
north wing in a style eorresi)onding to that of the south, which was 
commenced during the reign of the First Naj^oleon, and it was left for 
the late M. Visconti, under directions from the present Emperor, to set 
the problem practically at rest. 'This lie lias done most successfully, 
in the manner exhibited in the plan (Woodcut No. 112), where all 
the different stages by which this great group of edifiees has been 
brought to its present state are marked out by the diftcrent tints 
employed, with the dates affixed to each. So ingeniously liavc the new 
portions been arranged, that the want of j^ai*allelism, jiointed out 
above, is hardly felt. The only prominent defect l emaining is the great 
extent of the Tlace (carrousel, and the lowness of the buildings which 
surround it ; the riaco itself being 850 ft. by OliO, while the palace 
or the galleries ‘are not generally more than 00 or 70 ft. high. 
Nothing could now remedy this except the erection of some largo 
building in its centre. If, for instance, a tall tnajisal domical church 
(as dotted in, in the jdan, Woodcut No. 112) were placed with a jiorch 
where the Triiimjihal Arch now stands, it would not only reduce the 
whole to liarmonj', but would give to the grouj) that one feature which 
is required to give it dignity. At present the buildings hardly rise 
above the dignity of the streets in their vicinity, and fhe whole wants 
some grand central feature to give unity to th% group, and to dis- 
tinguish it from the domestic edifices which apj^:oach close to it on 
the north.' Another mode in which this indispensable feature might 
have been supplied to some extent, would have been by elevating 
the nortli-easteiTi angle, where the new buildings abut on the liue 
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■.Rivoli (at A in the plan), so as to make it a feafjirc, which ought to 
have been as impoiiant as angle tower to the rarlianiout 

Houses. The situation in Paris is far finer, conunanding, as it docs, 
the whole of that long line of streets botli ways. By a strange over- 
sight, this angle is now the least digiiilied portion of the whole dtssign. 
Notwithstanding these defects of conception, the architect deserves all 
praise for ado])ting a style which allowed him such freedom, while it 
harigonized so perfectly with what had been done before. The now 
portions arc well ])rc)portionod to the ar<\‘is in whicdi they stand, the 
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Place Napoleon being about 000 ft. by 400, wliile the average 
height of the buildings may fairly bo taken as 100 ft. The whole 
design is also so free from the ordinary defects of concealment and 
shams, that it must be considered as about the best specimen, of Pala- 
tial Architecture of modern times. It is quite true that the details 
might have been ,j 9 urer without loosing any of their effect. Thus, a 
deeper cornieg would have accorded bettor with the shadow obtained 
from the arcade below, while the tall wooden roofs that crown the 
pavilions are scarcely a legitimate mode of gaining height, #nd liable 
to become exaggerated and grotesque. But these may all be excused 
I Q 2 
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by the necessity of t^dopting a style in conformity with the parts that 
existed before, and to which all ihqtse features legitimately belong. 
Even admitling this, however, if we compare the buildings surrounding 
the Oour Napoleon witli ajiy thing that has been done recently in Italy or 
Germany, we can have no hesitation in awai ding the palm to the French 
design. If we compaie tlieni with any of our own contemporary pro- 
ductions, such as the Houses 
of rarliament or the British 
Museum, we see how happily 
it takes a medium cimrse be- 
tw'een the fiigid Glassicality 
of the one and the floi id Medi- 
aeval ism of the other; while it 
is in every I’cspect suited to 
the wants of the age, and ex- 
pressive of its feelings, to 
whieli neither of the others 
can make any pretension. 

Anotlicr most successful 
effort of the same class is the 
new Hotel do Yille, bj^ Lo 
»Sueur. Hei-o the difficulty was 
neai ly as gre^at, inasmuch as it 
was necessary to amalgamate 
the old fa(;ade of Francis 1., 
in the centre of the principal 
front, with the new buildings 
which were to enclose and 
surround it on all other sides. 
Tlie ])roblem was, to give the 
new buildings sufficient im- 
portance, without dwarfing to 
any extent the old. 

This has been most suc- 
cessfully accomplished, but it 
is perhaps owing to this that 
the building as a whole wants 
that commanding height which 
its situation recpiires, and which 
prevents its having that dig- 
nity, when seen at a little dis- 

143. AiiKle of Uic Lil.niry ol Sio. Geiiovieve, I’ari.s. tunCO, wliicll it pOSSCSSeS whcn 

seen from a nearer point of 
view. Like the now buildings of the Louvre, it is free from any sham 
or concealment, and its internal arrangements — especially the Great 
Gallery — are as fine as anything of their class in Europe. The Gallery 
of the H6tel de Villo, though not so largo or so rich, is far more 
artistic than anything of the sort that is to be found at Veraailles. 

The Library of Sto. Genevieve is another of the new edifices of 
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Paris well deserving of study, being wholly astylar, and, wdthont. 
pretending to be an thing bo^'l>nd a modern depository of books, it 
gives a proinis(.‘ of coniinon sense being once more thought compatible 
with Architoetnral Art. When it is once discovered that a building 
can be made siifliciently ornamental without assuming a foreign <lisguise, 
the art will again be in the path of pi'ogress ; and this tnitli seems 
dawning on the French architects, iliongh whellit'r to brighten into 
sunsiiine or not remains to he seen. 



144. New JJ<jurbe, l.yuns. From ft I’huUigrapli. 


This Libi’ary is a paiallelogiam of 2Gd ft. by 75, with a piojec- 
tion for tho staircase behind, and the height from the gjonnd-line to 
the top of the cornice is GO ft. The one defect of the design is its 
flatness. Had there been a projection in the centre, or at eitljcr end 
of tke fa 9 ade,. it would have remedied this defect and su])p1ied the 
shadow, to obtain which so many architects have been driven to 
employ porticoes and other incongruous details to their buildings. 

The impulse given to building opemtions by the system adopted by 
tho present Emperor of giving employment to the people has led to tho 
erection of an im]:^ense number of civil and municipal Edifices in 
tile provinces, ^ts well as in Paris. Some of them are not perhaps 
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ill the best taste ; many betray marks of extreme haste in preparing 
the designs, and a few of a lingtn'ing t)i?>wards the Classical feeling of an 
earlier epoch. One of the most remarkable of the last class is the new 
Exchange just completed at MarstdlJes, which, notwithstanding the 
elegance of its details, is one of the least satisfactory* buildings of 
the Ein])ire. Unit just completed at Lyons errs in the opposite direc- 
tion, some of its details verging on the liococo ; but, taking it alto- 
gether, it may be (*onsidcicd as one of the most typical exampkjs to 
be found anywhere of wliat the French architects are aiming at and 
most admire. It is not vmy pure or very elevated, it must bo con- 
fessed ; but it may fairly be asked — is a purer or moi’e elevated stylo 
compatible with the purposes of a Clniinbcr of Commerce and an 
Exchange ? A church, a palace, or a tomb requires it ; but is not tliis 
st>'l(i as dignificjd as the purposes to whicli it is applied ? and truth in 
Art demands no more than this. 



145. jj Custom-liouBts Iluueu. 

The new Custom-house at Rouen is another favourable specimen 
of the mode in which the French architects of the present day design 
the minor class of imblic edifices. Neither the ^dimensions nor the 
pui poses of such a building admitted of very great grandeur or rich- 
ness being obtained. It is, however, sufficiently magnificent for the 
custom-house of a provincial city, and it expresses its* pui'poso ‘with 
clcaniess, while no useful element is sacrificed for the sak^ of effect, 
and no ornament added which in any way interferes with utilitarian 
purposes. 

The ordinary receipt for such a design, especially in this pountiy, 
would hat^e been a portico of four or six pillani, darkening some 
and obstructing the light of other windows, besides i^jcessitating the 
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building being — in ax^pearance at least— only, two stories in height. 
It is an immonso gain when aitdiitects can be induced to a])ply the 
amount of fhoiight that is found here; and willi a little more care in 
the details, and a little more variety in tlic arrangement of the parts, 
this might have become a more beautiful design than it is, though few 
of its class can, on the whole, be called more satisfactory. 

In several other of the new buildings of Paris and in the j>rovinces 
tlier^ is shown a great tendency to get i id of the (Irders, and, as in 
these instaneos, to dei^cnd ux)on the structural arrangement for exi)res- 
sion. The Avorst feature of the case is, that the architects do not 
seem to have hit on any definite system of ornamentation, and conse- 
quently, in attempting to be original, they sometimes fall into mistakes 
as ofhMisive as the stereoty{)ed absurdities of their ]>r(Hlc(*essoi-s. They 
are, however, in tho^iiglit x^ath, and we may hojui will be ultimately 
successful in ])i-oducing a style siiitiHl to the wants of the age. 


T )oiM ESTIO AllCHITECTUIlK. 


Jt is peril ax^s, however 
Frimcli architects liave 
achiev(‘d t he greatest sno- 
(.•ess, and with tlie largest 
amount of originality. 
Tlie modern Parisian 
houses cannot of course 
vie Avith the hoteh of tlio 
older iiohility in dignity 
or grandeur ; but it is just 
bc'eause tlu'y do not at- 
tcmxit this that they suc- 
C(^ed. Tlioy x^i't'tend to 
nothing but being the 
lesidencos of a rich and 
luxurious community, and 
(jA’tiry house on its face 
bears marks of what it 
is, and of the rank or po- 
sition of its occupiers. 
Even when they use the 
Orders with the mot^ lav- 
ish hand, they do it with 
originality ; and if it is 
objected that ‘pillars are 
not wantQ^, they are not 
out of place, and do not 
in otend to make the build- 
ing or its stories look other 
than it really The 


tlu Domestic Architecture that Hr 



46 . liouM, Rue jSwilHot. Le Sueur, arcli^tect. 


example (Woodcut No. 14G) from the neighbourhood of^ St. Gen^vifevo 
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is only an averaj^c specimen ; but out of Venice it would be difficult 
to find anytliing so rich, and at the sitine time so devoid of afiectation. 
liike most of the rarisian designs, a great part of its eftect is duo to 
the grouping of the windows. As is fierpicntlj^ the case in Venice, 
the centre has three or five windows, SY)aced toleiably (dose to on(‘ 
another, then a pier and a single window, with a similar pier beyond. 
In the fa{;ad(^ of a dwelling house this is perhaps the hapj^iest airangcv 
ment tliat has been hit n])on, as it not only gives constructive solidity 
to the design, but suggests an internal arrangement of eonsiderable 
dignity of efieet. 

If it be objeoted that the ‘‘ Orders’’ ai c overdone in this exainjde, it 

is easy to select another 
^ (Woodcut No. 147) in 
vvhich they are only, 
as it were, suggested, 
but where the same 
])rineipl(‘S of arrange- 
ment are carried out, 
and with as pleasing 
an etrect. Or a third 
(Woodcut .No. 14H) ‘ 
may be talv(;n, where 
the Orders do not exist 
at all ; and, though less 
ri(di in consecpienco, 
the design is scarcely 
less elegant. It by no 
means follows that, be- 
cause the Orders are 
the oidy leady-made 
means of (uiriehiiig a 
design at the j)resent 
day, they are al wa^’s to 
remain so. There are 
numherless other de- 
vi ces by which this may 
be effected, though, it 
is true, their employ- 
-- ment requires not only 
luu- dis Saus-uus. Aici.iiLct, Jcuiu taste but tliought ; and 

the great merit of Pa- 
risian Architecture is, that these qualities are found there more fre- 
quently than in any other city of modern Europe. The great c^arm, 
however, is, that in l*aris there are not three or four such designs as 
those quoted above, but thieo or four hundred — many, it must be con- 
fessed, of very questioiuiblo taste, and where the ornaments are neither 
elegant in themselves nor properly applied ; but these are certainly 



^ These three Woodemts are taken I’roin Calliat’s I’arallMe des Maisoiis de Paris 
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the except ions, and even they tend to produce a variety and rich- 
ness of effect in the now Bonlevilrds and streets, which renders Paris 
the richest and most picturesque looking city of modern Emopc. It is 
the only town, in fact, tliat affords an answer to the reproach of the 
Mediievalists,' who, when they single out the dull monotony of 
Regent’s Park Temices or Edinlmrgh Rows, ni'od only turn to the 
new Rue Rivoli, or the Boulevard Std)astopol, to see that the dullness 
of wiich they complain is not in the stylo hut in the architects, and 
that it must be as easy for us, if we had tlio wit to do so. to make 
our towns as picturesque, and far more beautiful than they were 
when filled with the rude and 
iucouvouient dwellings of our 
forefathers. 

The best period of tins 
])eculiar style of Domestic 
Archite(*ture was the latter 
part of the rc'ign of Louis 
IMiilippo, or the first two or 
three years of the second 
Empii’e. Since that time, 
taste in these matters h.as de- 
clined with wonderful ra|>ld- 
ity in Palis. It may be that 
the demand for designs lias 
been so great tliat the archi- 
tects have not the time re- 
quisite for thought; or it may 
be that the excitement of snd- 
d(m prosperity, and, conse- 
quently, an all-pervading pav- 
vmnimi, has lowered the stand- 
ard of taste generally. From 
wliatever cause it may arise, 
the fact is certain that the 
profiles of many of tlio new 
buildings are bad and we.ak, 
that tlie details arc confused 
and ill-drawn, and that pi- 
lasters are frequently em- 
ployed to cover a certain sur- 
face with ornameutatiou with- 
out the necessity of thought. 148 . House. Ruc Nuvarin. A. Luine, architect. 

All Ihis is ve^ sad ; for if a 

people so essentially artistic as the French arc, and always have been, 
go astray, the prospect of architectuial improvement ip modern Europe 
is poor indeed. 
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"VVliatever opinion wo may bo inclined to form regarding the 
Ecclesiastical or Domestic Architecture of the French, it is certain 
that they have exceeded all other nations of Europe in that pre-emi- 
nently Celtic form of Art which exj)resses itself in the erection of 

Trophies to commenu)rate the 
glories of the nation, aud of 
Monuments to record the 
memoiies of their dead. 

It is of course in vain to 
ex])ect, during a Itenaissance 
period, when everything muist 
be based on precedent, that 
the French architects should 
do anything veiy original in 
this lin(\ All their Trophies 
must bo either (Columns or 
Arches, not because these 
were either the best forms 
i)riginally, or because they 
are the most appropriate now, 
but because they wore the 
only ones used by the Romans. 
It is in vain to suggest that 
a Hall or a Tower might be 
made quite as monumental 
and far more convenient for 
the puipose ; there is no au- 
thority — and there the aigu- 
ment stops. 

It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that the Fnmch archi- 
tects have occasionally made 
gi eat efforts to rid themselves 
from this thi’aldom, and, ex- 
cept during the first Empire, 
with very tolerable success. 

The Colonne de la Grande 
Aiinee at Boulogne is merely 

T -T T ■ r r a tirobdingnagian Doric Co- 

149. Colonne do Juillet, on the site of the Bastille. lumil gOlie astiay and Settled 

on a plain with which it has 
no apparent connexion. Its counterpart in the Place Vendome at 
Paris is better, and tells its tale most unmistakably, but, in doing so, 
falls into an error which borders on the ludicrous. Its aim is to be 
an exact copy of Trajan’s Column at Rome, and, with great good sense, 
tho‘ architect has avoided the absurdity of putting the French army 
into the costume of that of Trajan. He has replaced the monumental 
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liclnK-its, shields, and breastplates of the Roman soldiers with the coats, 
cooked hats, and boots and shod of modern costume ; and tlie pic- 
turesque implements of ancient waiiare with tlie drums, muskets, and 
cannon of the present day. All this was wise and well, and only 
becomes absui’d when placed on a Roman monument, and in the exact 
position in which the counterparts are found at Rome, so as every- 
where to challenge comparison and provoke a smile. 

1 tv when it was determined that modern costume should be repie- 
sented, tlie architect had had the courage to adopt a polygonal bas(», a 
ciicuhtr capital, and to suppress om^ or two of the imjre prominent 
Classical details, ho might easily have retained the cylinder round 
which the French army climb to invjsibility. lie might, at the same 
tim(‘, have retained a suflicient amount of Classical detail to have 
suggested Rome, without bringing into such painful contrast the artistic 
ti-eatment even of costume in ancient times as compared with the 
devices of the modern tailor. 

Almost all these faults have been avoided in the Colonne de 
dnillet, which stands on the site of the Rastille. Of modern columnar 
mominuHits this is certainly the most successful. It is elegant and 
Classical in its details, and reasonably ap]>ropriatc to its purpose. Its 
defects are, that, being only 105 ft. in height, it is scarcely sufficiently 
large, for the very oxtensivo Plaice, the centre of which it occupies ; 
and the abacus of the capital ought certainly to l^^ve been circular, 
Tlio angular forms of tlie Corinthian ca])ital inevitably suggest an 
entablature ; and of all things such a suggestion is the last wanted 
here. IS' ot withstanding these minor defects, it is certainly a great 
step in tlio right dif’ection, and, if persevered in, wc may yet see a 
monumental column worthy of its pui-posc. 

On tlio whole, the French have been more fortunate with their 
Triumphal Arches than with their Columns. Of cunrse theie are 
some — such as the Arch of the ITiil erics, the Arch at Marseilles, and 
that built by them at Milan — which, like the Imperial Columns, arc 
copies and caricatures of the Roman examples, lendored ridiculous and 
incongruous, either by modern personages being put into Classical 
costumes, or modern dresses being associated with ancient fonns. As 
tar back, however, as tlui age of Louis Quatorze, they attempted to 
escape from this absurdity. The two great siiccimons of the age — 
the I'orte 8t. Denis, erected in 1672, by Blondel, and the Porto 8t. 
Martin, in 1674, by Bullant — are quite free from the reproach of being 
copies of Classical examples.* As they origitially stood, they must have 
been dignified and imposing erections ; but since that time they have 
been so surrounded by liouses taller than themselves, that they look 
painfully insigijificant. 

The first named is by far the best and most original design of th< 
two. Its facade is nearly square — 75 ft. each way — and the footway’ 
are kept so entirely subordinate that the centre ai’ch has all the 
dignity required, and there is no mistake as to its purpose. Archi- 
tecturally, its worst defect is its want of depth, which gives it a 
weakness of appearance highly detrimental to its monumental cha- 
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racter ; and tho scnlptiiro borders so nearly on the Rococo of tlic. 

.as to detract considerably from its tflbct. Still, it is a very original 
and a very grand design, and worthy of being imitated, as it was in 
the Arc de I’Etoilc. 



I'oi tc St. I)eniH. Kioni a I'hologiii])li. 


So far from being considered a defect, it is a merit in M. Chalgrin, to 
whom the design for the Arc do rEtoilo was intrusted, that he knew how 
to profit by what had been done by his predecessor, and, by improving 
on his design, to produce the noblest example of a Triumphal Archway 
in modern Europe. The dimensions of this arch are unsuipassed bj^ 
any monument of its class in ancient or modern times, being 160 ft. 
wide, 76 ft. deep, and 158 in height to the top of tho acroteria. It is 
pierced with only one great arch in the centre, 97 ft. high by half 
that width, and oin^ transverse arch at right angles with the principal 
one. The vjj^ry simpliciiy of its design, however, robs it of its apparent 
dimensions to an extent not easily conceived. As mentioned in a 
previous volume, its size is as nearly as may bo the same as that of 
the front of Notre Dame at Taris, exclusive of the towers; it does 
not look half so large, and there is no doubt bfit tliat if pillars had 
been employed they w^ould have added very considerably to its apparent 
dimensions, but to what extent they would have detracted from its 
monumental character is not so easily predicated. It is probable, 
iLowever, by panelling and projections properly applied, without 
interfering with the structural aiTangements, all the size the Romans 
knew how to give to their small arches might have been attained 
without dhe tawdriiiess that over-ornamentation imparted to them. 
Tho colossal character of the principal groups of sculpture detracts 
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also considerably from tbo sixe of the inoiniment, and prevents the eye 
obtainino; any scale by which to Ineasiire it. Anidher defect is that, 
wliile all the greater groups arc Classical in their eostnino, or rather 
want of it, the smaller groups on the friezes are in modern dresses, 
and the effect* of the mixture is most disagreeable. Hut, notwitli- 
stamling these defects, both for conce|)tit)n, and for purity and 
grandeur of design, it stands Jilone among the Trium])hal Arches of 
iiKnleiji Europe ; and, being also most fortunate in its situation, it is 
one of the finest monuments and greatest ornaments of the city of 



t w Ip *a .u buFT 
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li')!. Elovntlon of the Arc de I’Etoile. From ‘ Les JMouumens Publics de Li France.’ 

Tlitue is another, though only a quasbtriumphal arch, erected in 
front of the Ecolo F®lytechnique, which, though infinitely smaller in 
scale - being only about 40 ft. in height to the top of the acroterium — is 
designed on the same principle, «and so elegantly that it well desei*ve8 
mdico. It could not, of course, ho increased in size without a multi- 
plication of its present details ; but it is just one of those examples irf 
which the French architects are so peculiarly successful in combining 
elegance with appropriateness, and, stepping out of the beaten path 


^ The cost of this inonuineiit, which is still incomplete, has been 417,812/* 
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of tho Orders, they seem occasionally on the point of inventing a new 
style, or perfecting that they hav4 ; hut using the “Orders” saves 
so much trouble that they almost invariably lapse back to their more 
commonplace designs. 



Kntrance tu ihe Kcole rolyteclmlque. From ‘ Lc Favitv Modernc' do Nornuind fils. 

It is impossible to go into any of the cemeteries even of tho remote 
districts of France without being struck with the superiority of taste 
displayed in rtionumental scul|)tiire and arrangement as compared with 
what is fouAd in other h^ss (.^cltic countries. In Italy there does not 
exist a respectable architectural monument from north to south.' What 
examples they do possess of this class are inside their churches, and 
more properly belong to the domain of Sculpture than to that of Archi- 
tecture, and, though some of them are very beautifid, it is not to this 
art that they owe their effect. In Germany, as might bo expected, 
there is notliii^ worthy of the name, and as for our English attem]gts, 
the less said oAhom the better. 

In tho Flench cemetcuies, on the contrary, the monuments are 
always sepulchral, and generally appropriate to tho circumstances of 
the persons whoso memory they are designed do perpetuate. It is 
tnie that, till within the last few years, they liave been frequently 
disfigured by an excess of Classicality, and by an affectation of J’agan 
symbolism ; but these were the defects of the feelings of the age, and 
not peculiar to this class of objects; while every day their designs 
are improving, and there is more appearance of progress in them than 

^ Those Verona are an aj)pareiit exception, but it is })y no means clear who the Scaligers 
were or whence they came. ^ 
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in almost any other class of subject. Their greatest defect, as purely 
architectural objects, is their wa>\t of size, few, indeed, being of such 
dimensions as to bring them out of the class of o})jets (Vart into that of leal 
structural Art, and some of the best opportunities have recently been 
thrown away in a manner much to be regretted. The little Chapcllo 
Expiatoire, erected where the Due d’Orltn^ns wtis killed, is a substitu- 
tion of a toy church for what should have been a dignified monument. 
Placyig the remains of the Great Napoleon in the crypt of the Inva- 
lidos was about as great a mistake as could bo committed — architec- 
ttitrally — although everything that has been done there is in good taste, 
and many of the details worthy of all admiration.^ It is still only a 
crypt, a small, and from its position an insignificant and undignified 
part of the building in w^hich it is situtatod. It is an opportunity 
thrown away which only the French could have availed themselves 
of, and for the sake of Monumental Art in Europe it is to be hoped 
they will soon find some subject worthy of their peculiar talent in 
this department of Art. 

Conclusion, 

After what has been said above, theie is no great difficulty in insti- 
tuting a comparison between the Kenaissance styles of Italy and of 
France. the former country belongs all the jiunit of the inven- 
tion, everything there having jireccded a corresponding development 
in France by at least half a century. To the Italians belongs exclu- 
sively the merit of inventing that class of domical churches of which 
St?. Peter’s at Pome is the typical example. At the present day a juiy 
of architects might decide that there is small merit in the invention, 
but they ought to recollect that it has stood the test of more than 
three centuries. For all that time all the countries of Eui’ope agreed 
that it was the most beautiful and the most appropriate form for 
their purposes, and wo must not feel too sure that our present Gothic 
mania, which has hardly stood the tost of thirty years, is not a mere 
passing fashion, and that another thirty years may not cause it to bo 
regarded in the same ridiculous light as many other fashionable things 
which have been as enthusiastically admired in tlieir day. The 
X>robability is that something which is neither a domical Italian church 
ndi- a many-aisled Gothic cathedral, is the thing suited to our wants ; 
but in the mean while it is some credit to the Italians that they 
proj)osed a forn^, which met with universal accex)tanco over the whole 
( Jhristian world, an(^ that for three hundred years nothing better was 
suggested anywhere. 

The French did little or nothing to improve the form they bor- 
rowed from their southo^’n neighbours, although using it wdth various 
loc;al peculiarities, until at least the end of the last century. At this 
time the introduction of bettor understood Classical details made Ste. 


^ This tomb is said to have cost already 360,000/. j a aura suOicient to have ei'lcted a noble 
mausoleum. ^ 
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Oencvitjvc— intenially— a model vvliieh, if followed out consistently, 
might have led to an improved state of things ; hut externally it is 
inferior to many churches, not only in Italy but in France, and on the 
whole it cannot be said that the French have surpassed the Italians as 
church-buildoi s, exc(‘pt in the more correct appreciation of Classical 
details in some of their more recent productions. 

As regards (hvil Architecture the French have invented nothing so 
original or so grand as the early palaces of Florence or Rome ; and %)ugh 
tlu^y have recently adopted a style as rich and as ornate as that of 
Yeiiice, it is only after long years of neglect that they have learnt to 
{il)prceiate tlie beauties of that mode of treating domestic buildings. 

Elegant and meritorious as the early Freiudi Renaissance is, it 
sprang unfortunatidy not from tlie grand feudal fortresses of the nobles, 
but. from the (extreme retinements which had been introduced by 
luxiudous monks into their convents, or wealthy bankers into tlieir 
civil dwellings. The Roman and the Florentine buildings, on the 
contrary, were the lineal descendants — the counterparts, in fact— of 
tlie feudal residences of the nobles in those turbulent cities when 
defence was as necessary in' the streets as it was to the French baron 
on his scignorial estate. 

AMien the French advanced beyond tlie earliest stage of the Renais- 
sance they found themselves without any leading ])rinciplo8 to guide 
them. Tliey had ngiit around them the mass of ('lassie details which 
steadied and guided the Italian architects of the sixteenth century; 
and the consequence was, that, when they wished for something 
grander or more original than the style of Framns 1., they attempted 
to graft the pictures(jueness of the Gothic on the imrity of the Classic 
styles, and junduced the strange combinations of the age of Henry IV. 
From that time, with the increasing knowledge of Classic Art and 
greater experience in using it, the style of the French has gradually 
improved —with oc(iasional backslidings— to the prei^ent day. The 
fate of Italian Ait w^as dilferent. )So soon as they became satiated 
with the cold purity of that of the sixteenth century, they fell into 
the fantastic absurdities of the Horromini and Guarini school, and 
since then have luuL neither greatness nor aspirations sufficiently 
detinito to rescue them fi oin the depths into wdiich they then sank. 

If we con^pare tlie Palais Royal with the Piazza of St. Mark 
(excluding of course tliii church), we shall obtain a lair means of judg- 
ing of the two styles in the medium age and average degree of merit, 
and probably no one will hesitate to award the palm to the Italian 
example. . 

The Library of the Piazetta is, in like manner, a more palatial and 
more beautiful design than anything at Versailles or in any of the 
palaces of Louis XIV., while the Basilica of Vicenza will stand com- 
jDarison with even the facade of the Louvre, and these are among the 
best and most typical examples of each of the styles. The great 
difference between the two seems to be, that Italian Architecture rose 
in glory sot early in frivolity and decay ; the French style, on; the 
contrary, rose in uncerlainty% and was for a while obscured by capricev 
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but gradually was settling to what we should have said a few years 
ago promised to be the harbingoi of a now stylo and a guiding star to 
the other nations of Europe, liecent pei formances have done much to 
shake this faith in their future, but it cannot bo denied that, so far as 
Civil or Domestic Architecture is concerned, the French are oven at this 
moment considerably in advance of the other nations of Europe. 

In Ecclesiastical Art they are j-apidly preparing to follow in our 
dow^ji^ard path, to forswear all thought or originality of design, and 
bo content with mere reproductions of the past. This, however, can 
hardly last long with them, for they have more taste and more innate 
f(?cling for Architecture than any other nation of Europe at the present 
day. If they fail to emancipate the art from the trammels of copyism, 
tlic prospect is indeed dark, and we must bo content to chcrisli more 
and more the relics of the past, for the future would then afford mo 
hoi)0 that we shall ever again see a truthful object of Architectural 
Art on Avhich the mind can dwell with the same satisfaction which it 
feels in contemplating the inder w'orks of even the most uncultivated 
nations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

To write a consecutive history of the Itenaissance styles in Great 
Brihiin is perhaps more difficult than it is with regard to those of 
any other country of Europe. Not because the examples are few or 
far between, nor because they have not been examined with care or 
publislicd- in detail ; but on account of the devious and unceilain path 
their architects have followed, and the general absence of any fixed 
principles to guide them in their designs, or any certain aim to which 
tlit;y were persistently striving to attain. The difficulty is further 
aggravatcid at present by the architectural world being dhdded into 
two hostile camps — the Classical and the Mediieval — following two 
entirely different systems of di'sign, and actuated by antagonistic 
principles. It becomes in conserpience difficult to write calmly aiul 
dispassionately in the midst of tlui clamour of contending parties, and 
not to bo huriied into opposition by the iinieasoning theories that are 
propounded on both sides. 

The steps by which the English were induced to adoi^ttho Classical 
styles were slower and more uncerUiin than tlioso which preceded its 
introduction into tlie other conn trices of westein Europe. They clung 
longer to their Gothic feelings, and submitted to tlic trammels of 
(Rassical Art faj- more unwillingly, than their neighbours. It is in 
fact almost literally ti-ue tliat Inigo »Iones* was the earliest really 
(hassical andiitect in England, and he was born the year before Vignola 
died, and was olily three years old A\dien Ualladio finished his career. 
The foundations of St. l*ct(ir’s were laid a full century before we had a 
Classical building of any kind in this country ; and the Escurial and 
the Tuilerie«? had be(?n long inhabited before we thoiiglit it necessary 
.to try to rival them. • 

The teaching, however, of Classical literature in our schools, and the 
example of the Continent, at last took effect. And when once an archi- 
tect presented himself capable of producing designs in the new stylo, 
and exhibiting specimens in all their fashionable proportions, it became 
the rage with us, as it was on the Continent ; and our ancestors out- 
Heroded Herod in the strict classicality ef their useless porticoes and 
the purity with which they used the Orders, wholly iiTcspectiye ^ther 
of climate or situation : all this being only too sure a proof how little 
true feeling they at that time had for Art, and how completely they . 
^ ^ 


« Born 1572 j died 1652. 
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Imd lost file knowledge of the first principles that ought to guide an 
architect in the preparation of his^designs. 

In England, as in all other countries of modern Europe, the arts 
followed in the same track as literature, only that here they lagged 
more behind, and Classical forms and feelings arc found in all literary 
productions long before their influence was felt in Art. When once, 
liowever. Architecture fell hiirly . into the trap, she became more 
enshiycd to the rules of the dead art than literature ever was, and has 
hitherto found it impossible to recover her liberty, while her now 
<;mancipated sister roams at largo exulting in her freedom. 8till, it is 
impossible to read such a poem as Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ and not 
to see that it is the expression of exactly the same feelings as those 
which dictated such designs as Audley End or Wollaton. The one is 
a ( 'hristian Itomance of the Middle Ages, interlarded with Classical 
names and ill-understood allusions to heathen gods and goddesscis, — the 
others are Gothic palaces, plastered over with Corinthian pilasters and 
details which represent the extejit of knowledge to which men of taste 
liad then reached in realizing the greatness of Homan Art. 

It would be diflicult to find two works of Art designed more essen- 
tially on the same priucijdes than Milton’s ‘ Faradise Lost’ and ^Vren’s 
iSt. raiil’s Cathedral. The llible nairative, transposed into the forms 
of a Greek epic, rc'qiiired the gimius of a Milton to make it tolerable ; 
but the splendour of even his powers does not makous less regret that 
ho had not poured forth the poetry with which his heart was swelling 
in some form that would have freed him from the trammels which the 
ptnlantry of his age imposed upon him. AVhat the Iliad and the A^lneid 
W(ue to Milton, the rantheon and tlio Temple of Feaeo were to Wren. 
It was necessary he should tiy to conceal his Christian chui*ch in the 
guise of a Homan temple. Still the idea of the Christian cathedral is 
always present, and reappears in every foim, but so, too, d(jcs thfit of 
tli(> Heathen tem]>lo ; — two conflicting elements in contact, — neither 
subduing the other, but making their discoi d so apjiarent as to destroy to 
a very considerable extent the beauty either would possess if separate. 

The sonorous prose of Johnson finds its exact counterpart in the 
p{)ndcrou8 luoductions of Vanbrugh, and the elegant Addison finds 
his reflex in the correct tameness of Chambers. The Adams tried to 
reproduce wliaf. they thought purely Classical Art, with the 
earnest faith with which Thomson believed he was rein oducing Virgil’s 
Georgies when he wioto the ‘ Seasons.’ But here our parallel ends. 
The poets had exhausted every foriA of imitation, and longed for 
“ fresher fields and pastures new,” and in the beginning of this century 
wholly freed themselves from the chains their predecessors had prided 
themselves in wearing ; but, just as the ^chitects might have done the 
same, Stuart practically dy^^vered and revealed to his countrymen the 
heaufio^ of Greek Art. Homer and Sophocles had long been familiar 
to us ; — the Parthenon and the Temple on the Ilissus were new. The 
poets had had the distemper ; the architects had still to pass through 
U ; and for fifty long years the j^llars of the Parthenon or th|? llissian 
Temple adornei^ churches and gaols, museums and magazines, shop- 

R 2 
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fronts and city gates,— every tiling and everywhere. At last a reaction 
set in against this absurdity ; not, ams ! towards freedom, but towards 
a bondage as deep, if not so degrading, as that from which the enslaved 
minds of the jinblic had just been emancipated. If the Greek was 
incongruous, it was at least elegant and refined. The Gothic, though 
so beautiful in itself, is hardly more in accordance with the feelings 
and tastes of the nineteenth century, and is entirely deficient in that 
purity and in the higher elements of the Art to which the Greek^.had 
attained, and to which wo were fiist approaching when the flood-tide of 
l\seudo-Media^val Art set in and overwhelmed us. 

It requires very little knowledge of Art to know that both Classic 
and Gothic imitations must be wrong ; — that any Art which is essen- 
tially false in its princi]fies, and which depends on merc^ copying and 
no^on thought for its effect, must be an absurdity. But the public do 
not see this, and the instance of literature does not appear to them 
quite a logical parallel. Nor is it ; — lor Avith us a poem is a plaything. 
It docs not cost more to print one mouldc'd on the Grecdc h'pos than it 
does one modelled after Dante, or one which is merely the ou);pouring 
of a heart too full to contain its imaginings. No one need buy unliiss 
they like it, and many live and die Avithout giving the subject a serious 
thought, or caring for literature at .all, excepting at the utmost as the 
amusement of a 2)assing hour. But the case is Avidely different Avhen 
Avo (JOiiie to an art ♦the produ(;tions of whitdi are not only ornamental, 
but useful at the same time, and indeed indispensable to our existence, 
in this climate at least. Fiom the highest to the lowest all men must 
spend money in tln^ jvroduction of Architectural Art. Our comfort and 
our convenience are affected by it every day of our lives; our health, 
and not infrequently our Avealth, is at the mercy of the architect. 
Though we could tolerat(‘ and be amused with a poem which is an 
almost undetectabh^ forgery, avo cannot live in a femjfie or a cathedi’al, 
and the gloom of a feudal (jastle and the airangemenfs of a monastery 
are equally foreign to our taste. It is, no doubt, easier to employ a 
clerk to copy del ails out of books than to set oneself to inA^mt them; 
and it is a gi’cat relict to timid minds to be able to shelter thcmselA^es 
under the shield ul autliorily ; but laziness or timidity is not the 
quality that ever produced anything great or good in Art; and till 
men are jn^jjared to work and think for themselves, the study of 
Architecture in Dngland, though it may bo interesting as a psycho- 
logical oi* historical problem, can iicaxu' rise to the dignity of an illus- 
tration of that noble ai t. 

Only one other jioint requires to be noticed before going into 
detail on English Beuaissanco Art. It Avas hinted in the Intro(^otion 
to this A^olume that, during the 2)criod of the Kenaissance, Architecture 
ceased to be a study aiming the upper classes, and generally became 
tlio occupation of a A^ery small, and frequently a lower and less edu- 
cated class of inon than thos<i who occiqiied themselves with literature. 
This is, perhaps, more strictly apidicahle to England than to any other 
country. Not to be a scholar to a greater or less ej^tont has always 
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been a reproach to an English gentleman. To^be an artist, on the 
otlier hand, is to bo eccentric and exceptional among the upper classes ; 
and proficiency in Art is almost as great a reproach to a gentleman as 
deficiemey in literary knowledge is and always has been. 

This was moi e or less the case with all the nations of the Continent, 
but was more a]>parent in England than elsewhere. It has been 
remarked above that, during the Middle Ages, not only the nobility 
and 4^ontry occupied ilieniNclves with Art, but that the bishops, and 
all (dasses of the clergy, from the highc>st to the lowest, looked upon 
iVrcdiitccturo as the master art, and considered a knowledge of it as 
l)eing as indispensable to an educated gentleman as a knowledge of 
Ijatin is now. When, howev(?r, in the reign of (huicn Elizabeth, 
leai’iiing became more generally diffused, and a knowledge of the 
classics indispensable, the Aids (icased to be part of a gentleman^s edu- 
cation, and this has continued so till a very I’ccent date indeed, though 
connoisseursliip might occasionally be considered fashionable. Such 
knowledge of any art as might enable a gentleman to practise it in the 
same majmer as ho might write veuses or compose an essay was wholly 
unthought of. Architecture was first lelegatc'd to builders, whoso busi- 
ness it was to produce the greatest extent of accommodation, and the 
greatest amount of elleot, at the least possible price. It afterwards was 
rescued from this depth of degradation, and taken up by a higher and 
lietter class of minds, hut always has been followed as a trade or pro- 
fession for the sake of its pecuniary emoluments ; and, with the rai’est 
possible exceptions, never practised from a mere love of the art, or from 
an innate desire to produce beauty. Nor are the architects to blame for 
Ihis. A poet or a painter can realize his dreams at his own cost, and 
give them to the-puhlicas he creates tliem. An architect cannot work 
without a patron ; and when the upper classes are not imbued with a 
love of Art, and have not the knowledge sufficient to enable them to 
appreciate the beautiful, the architect must he content to stereotype 
the taste of his employers, or to starve. When the taste of tho public 
in Architecture is as low or as mistaken as it has long hetm, the 
Jiiglicst class of minds will not devote themselves to it ; and till they 
do so, and, far more than this, till tho public tborouglily appreciate 
its importance, and master its essential principles, the art will cer- 
tainly never recover tho position it occupied during the Middle Ages, 
still less that which it occupied in Greece or Egypt. 
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I’o tliis chapter, as vvii have l)ogiin all previous ones, by treating 

of Ecclesiastical Architoetnro first, v^roiild bo plunging too ninch in 
madiaH res, inasinnch as in England no chiirch was erticted of the 
smallest pretension to architectural design between the lie format ion 
ajid tlie (ireat Eire of London in 10G6, with the solitary exception of 
the small church in Covent Garden erected by Inigo Jones in 10 Jl. 
The lact is, tliat the Catholics of the Middle Ag(}s had left ns an 
inheritancii of churches more than donbly sufficient for the wants of 
the Ih.'formed communities which succeeded them ; and it is only 
now, that, the di^nand for church accommodation having overtaken 
the supply, we should bo glad if many of those wliich, in Elizabeth’s 
time, wer(i deserted and left to fall to ruin, could be reai)propriated to 
their original pur])()ses. In the earlier part of the itenaissance j)ei’iod 
this was so entirely tlie case, that, but for the Eire of London in 1000, 
we should be obliged to wait till some time in the eighteenth century 
before we could find any church(is worthy of notice in an architectural 
history. 

Though tlic exam])les of Secular Art are infinitely more numerous 
and important in this early period, it is extremely difficult to fix a date 
when Classical details or Classical feelings first began to prevail. It 
certainly was not in tlie ('arly years of Elizabeth’s reign, though she 
ascended the throne in 1558, oidy six years before Michael Angelo’s 
death. Jiciccster’s buildings at Kiuiilworth, and her own at Windsor 
— where ver^^i 11 fact, English architects were employed — show signs of 
deviation from the purer Gothic types, hut nothing to indicate the 
direction in which Art was tending ; and it is probable thab, after all, 
the first introduction of the style is really to ho ascribed to two 
foreigners. One of these, Giovanni di Padua, was employed at Long- 
loat and Ilolmhy, and seems to have been induced to visit this country 
by Henry VIII., though whether as an architect, or in any otho^ capa- 
city, is not quite clear. The other, Theodore Have or Havenius of 
(Reves, was the architect of Cains College, Candiridgo, erected between 
tlio years 1565 and 1574, which is certainly the most complete specimen 
of Classical Art which was at that time to be seen in England. 

The Jbuildings of the College itself are generally in Elizabethan 
Gothyb, with only the very smallest possible taint of Classical ityb.httt 
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1 33. Gate of Honour, Cuius ColltJge, Cambridge. Kroin a I’liotograph. 

the gateways are adorned with Chissical details to an extent veiy 
unusual in that age. The principal and most b(?autiful is the Gate 
of Honour, erected in lo74, and is one of the most pleasing as well 
as one of the most advanced specimens of the early henaissanco in 
England. Although its arch is slightly pointed, and the details far 
from being pure, the general design is very perfect. Owing to its 
greater height and variety of outline, it groups much more pleasingly 
with modern buildings than many of the more purely Classical Iri- 
umphal arches which since that time have adorned most of the capital 
cities of Europe. There are some other parts of the College, also, 
which show details of the same class, though not so complete in 

style as this. * . 

There are besides this several very pleasing specimens of Eonais- 
sance Art at C^^mbridge, and some also at Oxford — though more at the 
former, which seems at that period to have had an accession of 
sperity which enabled her to overtake in a great degree her richer and 
more venerable rival. The Chapel, especially the west front, of St. 
Peter’s College is one of the best specimens of the art at Cambridge , 
but perhaps the most pleasing is tlie quadrangle of Clar# Collegi^ 
which exhibits the English Domestic Architecture of that age with 
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more purity anil grace ihan almost any other example that can ho 
Tlw> nirlfo- lmn<lin<rs spoin to luivo been buvnt down in 1525, 

but no stcjis were taken 
to rebuild them till more 
than a century afterwards, 
in 1(3^18, when the pre- 
sent quadrangle was com- 
menced. It is internally 
150 ft. long by 111 broad. 
Though stiongly marked 
horizontal lines prevail 
everywhere, the vertical 
mode of accentuation is 
also preserved, and both 
are found hero in exactly 
those proportions which in- 
dicate the interior arrange- 
ments; and the size and 
decoration of the windows 
are also in good taste and 
in perfect keeping with 
the destination of the 
building. 

Another pleasing example is to be found in the north and south 
fronts of Neville’s (^)urt in Trinity (’ollege, which were nearly com- 
pleted when their founder died in 1015. They are partially shown in 
NV^oodcut No. 179, further on. Though the u])pcr stories are not so 
varied or so etfectively broken as those of Clare, the arcade below is a 
very pleasing feature, rarely found in English, though so common in 
Italian and 8j)anisli buihlings of an earlier age. 

At Oxfoid the most admired example of this age is the Garden- 
front of 8t, John’s College, aserihed to Inigo Jones. It was commenced 
in KhU, and finished in four years; but so essentially Gothic are all 
its details, that it requires ijareful scrutiny and no small knowledge 
of style to feel assured tliat it does not belong to the Tudor period. 
The front of the building, however, towards the courtyard tells the 
story of its a'^o much more clearly, being slightly more advanced than 
the buildings in Neville’s Court, Cambridge, just alluded to. Its 
details arc similar, though on a smaller scale, to those ot the Hospital 
at Milan (Woodcut No. 74), the Castle at Toledo, and the house of 
Agnes Sorel at Orleans (Woodcut No. 121), thougli only introduced into 
England a century after they had been used on the continent of 
Europe, and then almost furtively, being confined to .couHyardg and 
interiors, while the exterior of the building was ^assimilated to* the 
older and more truly English forms of Art. . 

A more celebrated example is the Gateway of the Schools at Oxford* 
designed by an architect of the name of Thomas Holt, and .erected 
about 15 1^2. The whole of the rest of the quadrangle — the erection qf 
which is due to the munificence of Sir Thomas Bodrley — is of iOT - 
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debased Gothic of the age;* bujlj^ as at St. Johti’s, an example of the 
Classical taste tluHi coming into vogne is introduced internally. The 
portal is in consecpience decorated with 4ho five Orders piled one over 
the other in the usual succession, acicording to the Vitruvian precept ; 
the low’^est being Tuscan, the next Doric, over that comes the Ionic Order, 
and then the ( ^)rinthian. The Composite finislies this part of the 
design, but the wdmle is crowned by Gothic pinnacles, and other relics 
of yio expiring style. Besides these, the whole design is mixed up 
wdth d(4ails of the utmost impurity find grotesqueness, making up a 
wliole more to be admired for its picturesqueness and curiosity than 
for any bc*anty it possesses either in d(3sign or detail. 



irjG. riiin of Longlcat House. From Britton.^ 

Longleat, built betw^^cn the years 1567 and 1579, is one of the 
largest as well as one of the most beautiful palaces in England of that 
day. Its architect, ^as before mentioned, was probably John of Padua, 
which would account for the far greater purity that pervades its Clas- 
si(;al details than is to be found in the Colhiges just mentioned, or in 
most? of the buildings of this age. Its front measures 220 ft., its flanks 
164, so that it covers about the same ground as the Famese Palace at 
home, though both in height and in other dimensions it is very much 
inferior. It consists of three stories, each ornamented with an Order, — 

‘ 'Pile work seems to have extended from The parts shaded light are recent addi- 

1 1 0 to 1640. • . tions or alterations. 
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each of which tapers gradually fron^ the lowest to the summit in a 
very pleasing manner, the details throughout being elegant, though 
not rigidly correct. The most pleasing part of the design is the mod(^ 
in Avhich th<> fa(;adcs are broken by projections— two at each end of the 
principal fac^ade, and three on each of the laterjil tacos. ^Ihis, witli 
the windows being large and mullioned, gives to the whole a ch<>erful, 
habitable look, eminently suitable to a country residence of an J'lnglish 
nobleman, though these features deprive it of that air of inonumuiital 
gi-amhmr which thc^ Italian town palaces possess. We meet also in this 
design a peculiai*ity whi(;h distinguishes almost all English h{)U8cs from 



ir»6. Klevution of purl of Longlcat. From Britlon's ‘ Architectural Antiquities.* 


those of Italy or France. It is, that the court — Where there is one — is 
a back-court. TIk^ entrance is always in the principal extenial fa 9 ade, 
and all the principal windows f)f the living-rooms look outwards 
towards the country — never into the courtyard. Generally an English 
liouse is a square block, without any coiu t in the centre ; and wlien 
there aye wings, they are kept as subdued and as much in the baok- 
ground as possible. The Italian cortile is entirely unknown, and the . 
Fien(fh Imsse-court is only occasionally inti oduced, and then 
nobleman who has resided abroad, and learnt to admii*e foreign fashiollljr ■ 






View of VV'^ullaiou House. Krom liritton. 


If from Loriglcat w(3 turn to Wollatoii, whicli was coimiionccul in 
the year after the other was finished, hut by an English architect of 
the name of Smithson, we find the Orders used to about tlic same 
extent, and, as far as words could describe them, in about the same 
manner as at Longleat ; but when we comi^afe the two designs, instead 
of the almost Italian purity of the first, we find a rich Gothic feeling 
]>cvrvading the latter, and running occasionally into excesses bordering 
on the grotesque, l^he great hall, which rises out of the centre of the 
whole, and is plain in outline and Gothic in detail, overpowers the 
lower part of the design by its mass, and detracts very much from 
the beauty of the whole ; but, with this exception, the lower part of 
the design is probably the happiest conception of its age in this 
country ; and if repeated with the purity of detail wo could now 
apply to it, would make a singularly pleasing type of the residence 
of an English nobleman. The rich mode in which the Orders are 
now used in Paris, for instance (Woodcut No. 147), shows how easily 
thejj could be .made to accord with such a design as this, without any 
incongruity ; and oven Grecian purity of detail would accord per-r 
fectly with such an outline and such a use of the Orders. The age 
and associations attached to such a specimen lis this are too apt to 
lead us into the belief that the incorrectness of 4he details adds to 
the picturcsiquoness of the effect, instead of the fact beiftg ftcactly 
the reverse. Till tried, however, it will be difficult to convince 'Jpeople 
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tliat siicli is tlie case ; and it luay feared that tlio attem 2 ^t would 
involve too much originality for tlio jU’csont age. 

Longford ( Aistle was again commenced just as ^Vollaton was finished, 
or in 1591; and, if anvtliiiig, shows a further reaction towards the 
older style. It is a triangular building with three great round towers 
at the angles, and the ].)oric jullars which adorn the porch su])port five 
2 )ointed arches; and though those above are circular, the whole is very 
unlike anything tliat may be called Classic, or wliicli was being ercorficd 
at the same period on tlio (kmtinent. 

Ilardwicke Hall in Derbysbire, tliongh comnuuiced in 1597, and 
therefore nine or ten years after Wollaton was completed, is even 
more Gothic than the latter is; and in its decay as pictnres< 2 ue and 
beautiful as many of tlu^ abbeys wliieli preceded it in ruin. 

Temple Newsani in Vorksbire, built iii 1(512, hardly shows a trace 
of the Italian features wliicb twenty or thirty yeais earlier seemed its 
if they would ent ii ely oblitei ato the details and feelings of Gothic Art. 
Even Aiidhy Inn, or En<l, commenced in 191 (> by the Earl of Sutfolk, 
is remarkably free from Italian feeling, tliongli designed by a foreign 
arehitoel. of tbe name of .lansen. W ben eom2)lete, it must have been 
one of tin? largest and most sphuidid mansions of that ago; and even 
now there is an air of ])alatial grandeui* about the I'jart that remains 
that few of the houses of that ago possess. W hat little of Jtalianism 
is lo be found in i1 is conlined to porclies .and cloisters; there is 
no “Order” attached to ilie main buildings, and tlui windows arc, 
throughout tlu> large s(puirc mullioncd ojienings, without dressings, so 
charaeteristie of tin; style. 

Hesides those tliere is a large class of mansions which time has 
sanetilied and saiictbaied, though they eertainly aj*e not beautiful, 
eitlier from their details or fj-om any grou 2 )i]ig of tlioii- [wts. Among 
the best known of tlicso may be quoted Hatfield I louse, built in 
1(511 ; Hollainl House, in 1907 ; Charlton, in Wiltshire; Burleigh, built 
in 1577 ; Wi'stwood, in 1590; BolsoAor, in 191o; and many others of 
more or Jess note and magnitiecuKM^ ; all picturesque, generally well 
arranged for eonveniejice, and always having an air of a 2 ) 2 ^ro 2 U'iateness 
as the jesi^haieo of a nobhunaii in the (;onntry — cl umicteri sties which 
make ns overlook tlKar defects of detail ; and liowcver tasteless many 
may have looRod Avlien new, it is inq)ossil)le now to reason against the 
kindly intluences whieli time has bestowed iq^on them. 

This class of buildings can hardly he called (Tassie, or oven Benais- 
saneo, in the same sense that we a2)2dy that term to continental build- 
ings. It is only luire and there that we are reminded, by a misshapen 
pihister or ill-designed arcade, of a foreign influence being at work ; and 
these arc so intermingled with iiiullioiied windows and j 3 ointed gables 
that the buildings migh t with e< 2 ual propriety bo called Gothic, the fact 
being that there is no term really a 2 ii)licahlo to them but the very 
horrid, but very charaeteristie, name of Jacobean. As designs, there 
is really nothing to admire in them. They miss equally the tlioughtftil 
propriety the Gothic and the sim|)lo 2 >urity of the Classic stylei^ 
with no pretensions to the elegance of either. All th^y can claim iB 
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a certain amount of picturesque i^propriatencss, Liit the former quality 
is far more due to the centiii'ies that have passed away since they were 
erected than to any skill or taste on the part of the original designer. 

Though late in date, ITeriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh is so essen- 
tially in the transitional style that it must ho classified with those 
buildings which Avcjrc erected before the i^cform introduced by Inigo 
Jones. It was commenced in 1028, and practically completed from tlui 
designs and unden* tlio superintendence of local architects by lOdO. 



158. Gateway of lleriot’s Hospital. From u drawing l>y W. Hillings, Esq. 

*■ • 

Though later than the Schools at Oxford, the chapel and other parts not 
only^ retain the mullions and foliation of the Gothic period, but their 
heads are actually filled with tracery, which had long been abandoned 
generally ; hut these features are mixed with (Rassical details treated 
in the Jacobean form, with a grotesqueness which the age has taught 
us to tolerate, Jjut which have not in themselves any beauty or any 
appropriateness which can render them worthy either of adntira^on or 
of imitation. ^ 
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Externally, great character is giv^n to this building by the four 
stiiiare towci’-liko masses that adorn the fiiigles ; and between these, in 

what may be called 
the cui-tains, the win- 
dows are disposed 
without much atten- 
tion to regularity 
either in design,, or 
position, the orna- 
ments of each win- 
dow being diU’erent, 
though all belonging 
to a class which is 

Wiiiilow-lu-ad Ornanii‘»t. almOSt peculiai* to 

Scotland. GeiK'.rally 

tlic windows are adorned with a pilaster on each side, supporting a 
richly-oinamented entablature; but above that, instead of the usual 
straight-lined or (uirved pediment used by the Ibjinans, and copied from 
them by the Italians, the Scotch employed a licli complicated piece 

,of blind tracery, if it inay be so called. 
As used by them, the elfect is not always 
pleasing ; tlie design being fre(piently 
ungraceful, and the ornaments grotesque ; 
but it is very questionable whether in 
l)rinciplo it is not a more legitimate mode 
of adorning a window-head than the one 
Ave so generally make use of. It admits, 
at all events, of the inost infinite variety 
of detail. Some of those at Glasgow 
Gollege, or in Itegent IMurray’s house in 
the Canougate, ai'o as elegant as any ; 
but th^ro is scarcely a Scotch house of the 
early i)art of the seventeenth century 
Avhich has not specimens to contribute. 
The style of these ornaments is singularly 
eharacttvristic of the age- They show 
that love for quirks and quibbles which 
pervades the litoraturo of the day, but 
they show also that desiro for cheapness 
Avhieh, rather than beauty, was the aim 
of the builders. EA^ery architect knoAvs how diilio'ult it is to design, 
and how mueh more difficult it is to cut, all the hollow and curved 
mouldings Avhich characterise every shaft and every inullion in the 
pure Gothic style, and how much its beauty depends *on their delb 
cacy and variety. Here, lioweA’^or, it is merely a square sinking, such 
as might be cut out of deal with a saw; and though it does pro- 
duce a considerable effect at small cost, and is consistent with all the 
mouldingst and mullions of the style, it Avill not bear oxarainatioti, 
even Avheh enriched and embossed, as it sometimes is, pi pilasters : 



16U. J*ilastcr Ornaments. 
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otliei* features. Like all tlio oth^r details of the age, thej^ never reueli 
the elegance of the Classical, and are immeasurably inferior to those 
of the (xothic style which preceded it. 

Taking it altogether, the English have perhaps some reason to be 
proud of their Transitional style. It has not either the grandeur of 
the Italian, the picturesqueness of the French, nor the richness of 
detail which characterised the coiTesponding stylo in Spain ; but it is 
original and aj)propriate, and, if it had been carried to a legitimate 
issue, might have resulted in something very beautiful. Jjong befoni, 
however, arriving at that stage, it was entirely superseded by the 
importation of the newly-perfected Italian style, which in the seven- 
teenth century had pervaded all European nations. 

During the eighty years that elapsed Irom tlic death of Henry VIII. 
to the accession of Charles 1., the Transition style left its traces in 
every corner of England, in the mansions of the nobility and gentry, 
and in the colleges and grammar-schools which were eretjted out of 
the confiscated funds of the nionasteries ; but unfortunately for the 
dignity of this style, not one ehui-ch, nor one really im})ortant public 
building or regal palace, was erected during the period which might 
have tended to redeem it from the utilitarianism into wliich it was 
sinking, ddie great characteristic of the e])Och was that during its 
(jontinuanco Architecture ceased to be a natural form of expression, or 
the occup.ation of cultivated intellects, and passed into the state of 
being merely the stock-in-trade of professional experts. Whenever 
this is so, “ Addio Maraviglia ! ” 
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(’Iiavirs 1 1655 

(’oiiiinoilWC'iiltli 1649 

( ’hul ks J I ICGO 


J.mios II H»s5 

AVllIiain ami Mary .. .. 

Aline 


Tnku) .Ioxks.‘ 

Veuv littlo i.s kiioAvn of ilio eavly youth of hhgo .Jones. What we do 
know, however, is, that ihoiij^h horn <*f poor ])ar(‘Mts, he early showed 
so mueli taste for the I’inii Arts, and such nnusnal ability, as to induce 
some noble patrons to send liim to Italy in order that he might study 
thi.‘m in the country which Avas then ])r(‘-emiuent for their cultivation 
beyond any other in Ikirojio. W e further know that his success was 
such as to induce Christian, King of Denmark, to invite him as Court 
architect to Copiudiagen; and that hv. enjoyed such favour with that 
king’s sister, the wife of our James I., that he accompanied her to 
England, and was hei’e immediately appointed her architect, and 
became Inspector-General of the Royal Buildings. 

It gives a veuy exalted notion of the love which Inigo Jones had 
towards these arts, that he should in 1012, — on the death of TMneS^ 
Henry, to whose* servi(?e he was sj^ecially attached, — liave returned to 
Italy ; abandoning for a time bis practice at (.^oui’t, and the emolu- 
ments which must then have been accruing to him, in order that ho 
might, at the age of forty, complete his studies, and thoroughly mastei* 
the principles whicli guided the great Italian archit(>cts in the designs 
which to his mind Avore the greatest and most jicrfect of all architec- 
tural pi’odu(!tions. 

On his r^urn he produced his design for WTiitehall, on which his 
fame as an architect must always priiujiyially be based ; for, although 
it never Avas carried out, the Bampieting House, Avhich Avas completed 
between the years 161 i) and 1621, shows that it was not merely an 
architectural dieam, but a scheme which might, in great part at least, 
have been e'omplefed, had it not been for the tioubles preceding the 
Revolution. Its greatest error was that it was conceived on a scale 
as far beyond the means as it was beyond the wants of the mofiaTeh 
for whom it was designed. This Avas so much felt that a new design 
had to bo prejiarcd and submitted to the king in 1639, which ■ 
showed the palace reduc<*d, not only in scale, but intended to 
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161 . Block Plan of Inigo Jones’s Design for the raUtce at Whitehall. 

canicd out wilh so mntdi plainness, and altogether in so inferior a 
manner, tliat it is difficult to hcliovo that it is by the same hand as the 
InniuM’ design. This last proposal is that published by (.■ampbell in 
^le ‘ Vitruvius Britaiinicus ; ’ the former is which Kent devoted 

the beautiful volume so well known to amateurs. As both contain, as 
a matier of (iourse, the one fragment which has been erected, it is only 
liiir, in sptjaking of the architect’s design, to refer to the one which he 
conceived in the vigour of his talents and when fiesh from his Italian 
studies ; and not the impoverished makeshift which the troubles of the 
limt^s forced him to propose in order to meet the altered circumstances 
of his employers. 

As originally designed it was proposed that the palace should have 
a facade facing the river, 874 ft. in extent, and a corresponding one 
facing the Park, of the same dimensions. These were to bo joined by 
a grand fa9ade facing Charing Cross, 1152 ft. from angle to angle, with 
a similar one facing Westminster. The great court of the palace, 
d78 ft. wide by twice that number of feet in length, o^upiod the 
position of the street (120 ft. wide) now existing between the Banquet- 
ing IJouse and Jthe Horse Guards. Between this and the river there 
were three square courts, and on the side towards the Park a circular 
court in the centre, with two square ones on either hand. The greater 
part of the building ^as intend^ to be three stories in height, ^^oh 
storey measuring, on ati^verage, Ul^ut 30 ft., and the whole block, with 
podium and balustrade, aboht 100 ft. The rest, like the Banqueting 

House, W£^ to iMtve been of two s^ries^ and 78 ft. highi 
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iTad such a palace been (j^ccnted, it would have been by far 
the most magnificent erected in Europe, either before or since. It 
would have been as largo as Versailles, and much larger than the 
Louvre or Tuileries taken separately ; and neither the Escuiial nor Ihe 
Caserta could have compared with it. The river facade of the New 
Houses of rarliament is n<^arly identical in extent with that proposed 
by Jones for the river front of his palace ; except that its proj)ortionK 
are destroyed by being nni(;h less in height; and the smallness of iln^ 
parts and details contrasts painfully with the grandeur of Jones’s design. 
If the new rarliament Houses were continued westward, so as to include 
the Abbey towers in their western fa(;ade, their extent would bo nearly 
the same, and thus some idea may bo formed of the scale on whicli 
^V]litehall was designed. 

It was not, however, in dimensions, so much as in beauty of de^iign, 
that this proposal surpassed oilier European palaces. Tlie only building 
to compare with its internal courts is that of the Jjouvjo ; but that is 
less in height and dimensions, and has not the simple grandeur wliieli 
characterizes this design ; and it wants, too, the variety wlvieh is pro- 
duced by the ditferent lieights of the parts — in tlie great court espe- 
cially — and the richness of ellect produced by the change of the design 
in the various blocks. Externally Wliitehall would have surpassed the 
Louvre, Versailles, and all other palaces, liy the happy manner in 
which the angles are accentuated, by the boldness*of the centre masses 
in each fa9ado, and by the play of light and shade, and the variety of 
sky-line, which is obtained without ever intcrfeiing with the simplicity 
of the design or the harmony of the whole. 

One of the most original parts of the design was the circular court, 
1^10 ft. in diameter. It was to have boon atloincd on the lower storey 
with caryatid figures of men, doing duty for the shafts of Doric 
colunms, and above tlieiii a similar range of female statuo^f, bearing on 
their heads Corinthian capitals, to support in like mminer a broken 
entablature. It need hardly he said that the design would luive been 
better if the capitals bad been omitted, and they had been treated 
merely as statues ; but eitlier way the effect would have been very rich ; 
and the circular form of the court, with the dimensions given, would 
have been most pleasing. 

Perhaps the part of the design most open to criticism are the little 
euppolini which crown the central blocks in each fa9ado. They cer- 
tainly are not worthy of their situation ; but they might easily have 
been improved, and in perspective they would nothai^e looked so insig- 
nificant as they do in elevation. 

One other defect remains to be pointed out ; and' it is one that 
practically would either have prevented the paladb being built, or 
would have required alteration immediately afterwaids.' It is the 
smallness of the entrances to the Great Court ; only one archway, 13 ft. 
wide, being provided for that purpos^ The palace must have “been 
cut off from either the river pr the plti’k by a public roadway, oi; all 
the trafiSo between Lon^oiisiia^ Westaninste^ passed through 

this court. Recording to the desi^^t the/thoroi^hfare was to have 
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been outside ; but even then so small/an entrance is utteily unworthy 
of so great a palace. There would, of course, have been some diffi- 
culty in internipting the principal suite of apartments by raising an 
archway so as to cut them ; but, by whatever means it was done, a 
grander entrance to the palace was indispensable, even irrespective of 
the through traffic ; and it is on(j of the defects of this design, as of 
the new buildings of the Tuileries, that no portal worthy of the palace 
is provided anywhere. * ,, 

The Hanqiieting House, as it now stands, is certainly neither worthy 
of the inordinate praise or the indiscriminate blame which has been 
lavished on it. It is true that it is a solecism to make what is one 
room internally look as if it were in two stories on the exterior ; but 
then it was oniy one of four similar Idocks. That exactly opposite was 
to luive been a chapel with a wide gallery all round, and consequently 



164. HaiKlueting Ilouso, Wliilelinll. 


requiring two ranges of lights. I'he other two were part of the general 
suites of the palaxjc, and consequently could not afford to bo 57 ft. 
high internally, as tiiis is. At present it looks stuck up and rather 
mcjigro in its dchiils ; but as part of a curtain between two higher and 
more lichly-oiJnamented blocks of building this would have disappeared. 
Its real defects of detail are the pulvination of the lower frieze, which 
is very unpleasing, and the height of the balustrade. But, on the 
other hand, the windows arc well proportioned and elegant in orna- 
ment, — the voids and solids are well balanced, .and the amount of 
ornament sufficient to give an appropriate .effect without being over- 
done ; and, what is perhaps of as much importance as anything else, 
the whole is designed on so large a scale as to convey an id& of 
grandeur, giving a palatial effect irrespective of any merits of detail it 
may possess. . 

In the erection of the church of St. rauFs, Covent Garden, 

Lad probably the fortune to raise the first important Protestant ohuiofc 
now known to exist ; and tis we learn that his instruqtions were 
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same as those given to most arclfitects in similar circumstanecs, viz. to 
provide tlio greatest possible amount of accommodation at the least 
possible expense, he is fairly entitled to claim a degree of sueeess 
rarely accomplished by 
his successors. 

The church was 
a] )pareu tly commenced 
ab#ut the year 16.‘M, 
under the Muspices of 
Fianeis Duke of Ded- 
ford, as a chaiiel of ease 
to St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields ; although small 
in dimensions — only 

60 ft. by Lid — and almost barn*liko in its simplicity, no one can 
mistake its being a church, and it would be extrmnely difficult, if 
|>ossible, to quote anothei* in which so grand an oifect is produced by 
such simple means ; its only really architectural features being two 
very simple plain pillars, forming a recessed portico in antis ; which 
— though he probably did not know it — was one of the favourite and 
most successful inventions of the Oreeks. 

Here the elfcet is considerably marred by the curious local supersti- 
ti(.)u that the altar must be towards the east. Though this is not known 
in Italy and other int(msely Catholic countries, it is a favourite idea 
with English Lrotestants, and many fine churches have been spoiled in 
(jonscquence. Here it is particularly ])ainful, as the central door, being 
built up with stone, rendeivs the portico unmeaning to a great extent, 
and gives a iiainful idea of falsehood to the whole design. But, bar- 
ring this, the simplicity of the portico, the boldness of the projection of 
the caves, and the general harmony and good taste pervading the 
whole building, convey a very high idea of Jones’s talents, and of his 
power of applying them to any design, h.owever novel it might be. 

The repairs which Jones executed at St. PauFs Cathedral can 
scarcely bo quoted as examples of his genius or taste. It was hardly 
possible that any one should suc(;eed in (;asing a Gothic nave in an 
Italian exterior without such incongruity as should sjioil both. His 
own taste and that of his ago led him to despise what was then consi- 
dered the barbarism of our forefathers. A great deal was thought to be 
gained when it could bo disguised and hidden out of sight; but it 
would require a greater genius than the woidd has yet seen to accom- 
plish this successfully, and we must not therefore feel surprised if he 
failed in this instance. Considered, however, by itself, the portico 
whieh ho added in front was one of the finest, if not the very best, that 
ever was erected in England. It consisted of eight wejl proportioned 
(Jorinthian pillars in front, each 47 ft. high, with two square ones on 
the angles, and was three pillars deep ; the whole well proportioned 
and elegant in all its details, standing well on its step, and with no- 
useless pediment to ciiish it. On the'wliole it may be considered Hie 
best example ef its class in this country before of St. Gi^prge’s . 
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Hall, Liverpool, anil shows what a tlforough master of his art its de- 
fcjigiior was, oven at that early period. 

.Perhaps the most siiecossfiil otMones’s smaller designs is the one 
ho furnished for the Duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick. It was 

avowedly suggested by that of his idol 
Palladio at Vicenza ; hut he had too much 
taste and originality to coj)y it literally, as 
was done at Mere Hall, or to tlirust two 
j oonis into two of the x)oi*ticoes, as was done 
at Foot’s Cray. On the contrary, Jones 
imjn-oved the form of the dome, and ho 
added only one portico, which, in fact, was 
necessary to suggest the design ; and he so 
modified the elevation of the three remain- 
ing sides as to make them elegant and 
appropriate facades for an English noble- 
man’s villa. The disposition of the interior 
is as elegant and dignified as that of the 
exterior, and, for its purposes, fis pleasing 

9 JP 30 40 90 ’ ■ -I /• T ^ 

as any to be found anywhei'O. It may be 
1«6. Viiiu at ciMswick. Fro.u Kent, ^pj^.^^ed that the introduction of the po'rtieo 

is altogether a mistake ; that it trammels the whole design, and is 
of no use. Suoli, fioweviir, was not the opinion of either architects 
or their cmjiloyers in those days. All were hanlau-ing after classicality, 
and a ])ortico was the feature best known, and the one which most 

irrespective of their 

£ !£ it It 3***" utilitarian applica^ 

161. Elevation of Villa at Cbiswkk. Erom Kent. tion 

In the facade which Jones designed for Wilton hie omitted the Ord^r 
altogether, and s6ught merely to attain the effect he desired by ai 
pleasing proportion of the parts among themselves, and a suffidiont, 
scale to give dignity to the mass ; and so successful was he that tbil?; 
desiim has been repeated over and over again in the ebuntrv seats ofl 


Elevation of Villa at Cbiswkk. Erom Kent. 
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IGs. Fa<.‘mle of Wilton IIouso, WilthUir*-, 

English noblemen. There is little fault to bo found with the elevation, 
which is both elegant and appropriate, unless it is being too plain for 
the purpose. This is a defect that might easily have been removed by 
1 hdier dressings round the windows, or by panelling ; but these oma- 
ments were not then considered such essential parts of a Classical 
design as they have since beconie ; and an architect of those days, 
when called upon to enrich such a facade as this, could think of nothing 
l)ottor than adding a portico of from four to eight pillars, running 
through two or more stories, and plastering on useless pilasters wher- 
ever pillars could not be put. No architect was so free from these 
defects as Jones, and nothing gives a higher idea of his genius than to 
see how he avoided the faults of his master Palladio, and only used the 
Orders according to the dictates of his own good taste. 

.It is too much the fashion at the present day to ascribe to Jones 
every remarkable building erected during the reigns of the first two 
Stuarts ; and if he was guilty of many of these, we must place him in a 
lower rank than he is generally suj)posed to be entitled to. The design 
of the river fa9ade of Greenwich Hospital is almost always said to bo 
his, without a shadow of documentary evidence, merely, apparently, 
because his son-in-law and pupil, Wobb, superintended the execution 
of it; but it is almost impossible to believe that the architect of 
Whitehall and Chiswick could have designed anything so clumsy in 
its details. It has great three-quarter columns ninning through two 
stories, crowned by an ill-proportioned attic, and with great useless 
I)ediment 8 shutting up the windows of the upper storey. From its size 
aud position, and the material of which it is built, and, more than this, 
fi om the extent to which it has afterwards been added to, the facade of 
Greenwich Hospital is a grand and imposing mass ; but it would be 
diflipult to pojint out anywhere in Europe, even during the reign of 
Henri Quatre, any design that will less bear examination. The model 
adopted here seems to have been the fagade of St. Peter’s '«t Eome, and 
it certainly has not been improved upon. 

Another design w'hich is ascribed to Jones, but whifth certainly be- 
longs to his son-in-law, is that for Ainresbury in Wiltshire, which, 
though considerably more ele^nt and tasteW 
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1G9. Klcvalioti of tin- House of Amresbury, Wiltsliire. 

faiiltH he ncvei* would have eouimilted. It is interesting, however, as 
one of the earlicist oxampleft of the type on which nine-tenths of the 
seats of Englisli gentry were afterwards erected ; almost all subse- 
quent houses consisting of a rusticated basement, which contains the 
dining and luisiness looms; a belle etago, and bedroom storey, with 
attics in the roof. On the basement, and running through the two 
upper stories, is the portico- always for ornament, never for use, and 
generally so badly applied as to be offensively obtrusive. In this in- 
stance there arc no upper windows under the portico, but those on 
either side range so exactly with the entablature of the Order that we 
cannot help ^)erceiving that there is a falsehood about it contrary to 
all the principles of true Art. 

Some of the English (jountry seats built after Amresbury are better 
in design — many very much worse — but nearly all follow its general 
features, thus differing essentially from those of eiiher Italy or France. 
Generally they are cubical blocks without courtyards — seven, nine, or 
eleven windows on each side, according to circumstances, and tjiiree 
or five of these on the x>idncipal front covered by a portico. It is a 
simple receipt, and, barring the portico, one c^minently suited to the 
climate, and capable of internal comfort and external grandeur, thouj^ 
the attempt ter render it Classical has frequently marred the latter; 
(piality. So far as we know, either from his published drawings 
from such designs as can authentically be ascribe^ to hiitt, vyt^^ 
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examples of this class wore prJposed by Jones. On the contrary, 
there is an originality and playfulness about his published designs 
which might have made more expensive and less comfortable dwellings 
in this country, but would always have been elegant, and never com- 
monplace. He fell, however, upon evil days, as the troubles of the 
( Commonwealth siipei-vcned before his career was half over, and before 
any of his great conceptions were practically realised ; but wo know 
eiKaigh of what he did, and of what ho could do, to be able to assign to 
him the very first rank among the artistic architects of England during 
the Kenaissanee period. VVren^nay have been greater in construction, 
but was not equal to Jones in design ; and we look down the lanks 
from that day to this without finding any names we can faiiiy class 
with those of these two great men. This, however, may bo owing 
to the circumstances in which the architects of subsequent ages w^ere 
placed more than to the individual deficiencies of the men themselves. 


ir._WuKx.i 


If Tnigo Jones had a practical monopoly of the architectural pro- 
fession in England up to the time of the (Gunmen wealth, that of Sir 
( ’liristoi Jier NVren was even more complete after the Kcjstoration ; for 
no building of importance was erected during tln^ last forty years of 
the seventeenth century of which lie was not tlie arcliitect. 

Both by birth and education \A ren was essentially a gentleman, 
and at a very early ago was remarkable as a prodigy of learning, not 
only classical but mathematical. The bent of his mind, however, seems 
to have been towards the latter; and ho eaiiy distinguished himself by 
the zeal and success with which he cultivated the physical sciences ; 
but wo do not know either what first made him turn his attention to 
Architecture, or when he determined on following it as a ])rofession. It 
certainly could hardl 3 ^ bo during the (Commonwealth, when there wtis 
no room for its cxei’ciso ; but three ^^ears after the Restoration we find 
liis name on a commission for repairing and restoring Old St. Paul’s, 
and acting as the architect to carry out the works determined upon. 
In the following year (1604) he gave the designs for the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford ; and as that building was wholly carried out from 
his jilans and inkier his sujicrintendenee, and is also one of his best 
and most difficult works, we may assume that he was then an architect 
l)y profession, and had mastered all the preliminary studies requisjlte 
for its exercise. • 

It is not, however, yet clear that even then he would have followed 
it exclusively, and might not have gone hack to astronomy and the v 
matliematical pursuits in which he had achieved so great a reputation, 
had it not been for the Great Fire of London in 1666 .. He was at 
Paris, studying apparently the works then going on there, when this 
great calamity happened ; and huiried back immediately to assist in 
taking his share in the great Mrork of restoration. 

Born 1632 ; cli^ 1723. 
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His first groat step in this clirectiln was preparing a plan on which 
ho proposed the city shonld be rebuilt. Unfortunately for us it was 
found impracticable at the time to carry this out, as, had it been fol- 
lowed, it would have made London not only one of the handsomest, 
but one of the most convenient cities in the world. The opportunity, 
however, was lost ; and subsequent improvers can only continue to 
mourn over the blindness or tlie selfishness of their forefathers. 

Although he was not x>t3i*Milttcd to direct the alignment of * 3 the 
streets, the tiro gave him an opportunity of rebuilding St. PauLs and 
some fifty otlicr clmrchcs ; and so comjfietely established his reputa- 
tion that every individual work of importance for nearly half a century 
was intrusted to his care ; and although wo cannot l)ut rejoice tliat so 
competent a man was found for so gi*cat an occasion, wo must at the 
same time feel that more work was thrown on his hands than any one 
man could perform, and consequently many of his designs show marks 
of haste, and of a want of due consideration. 



I ’laii of St. Paul’s Cathedml, as originally designed by Sir Cliristoplibr Wren, 
Scale 100 feet to 1 Inch. 
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Tho greatest of all his works is of course St. Paurs — the largest 
and finest Protestant cathedral in the world, and, after St. Peter’s, tho 
most splendid church erected in Europe since tho revival of Classical 
Architecjture. Tho fire had decided the fate of the old cathedral, but it 
was not till nine years afterwards (1675) that any practical steps wore 
taken to reT«n‘ld it. Tho foundation stone of the present church was 



laid on the 21st June in that year, and tliirty-five years afterwards tho 
top stone of the lantern was laid by Sir Christopher Wren, thus prac- 
tically completing the building in 1710. 

As early as 1673 Wren had prepared several designs for the new 
church, whii^ were ihen submitted to the King ; and one (apparently 
the one he hiihifelf liked best) was selected, and a model ordered to bo 
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prepared on such a scale and in suclf detail as might prevent any diffi- 
culty arising afterwards in the event of the architect’s death. »That 
model still exists, now under lepair, at the South Kensington M7isoum, 
and is so complete that we have no difficulty in criticising it as wo 
would a (diiirch which had been completed. As will bo seen from the 
annexed j^lan, it is arranged much in the same manner as Sangallo’s 
design for St. rotor’s (\\ ood(mt Ko. 24)— inactically a Greek cross 
with a dome in the centre, and a detached frontispiece, joined t®' the 
main body of the luiilding by a narrow vestibule or Avaist, in which 
aio situated tlui ])rincipal entrances. The central dome, which was to 
have been of the same diameter as the present one (a litthi over 100 ft.), 
was, like it, to stand on eight ar<4i(>s — four of them 40 ft. in dia- 
meter, the other four about 26 ft. These opened into eight apartments, 
each (H)vered by a dome 40 ft. in diameter, but jdaced at varying dis- 
tances from tlie eenti-al dome. For the pmposes of a Protestant chur(di 
it cannot be doubted that this ariangeiiient is superior to that of the 
present eliureh, the great defect Ixuiig a want of definite proportion 
between the small and large arelies supporting the dome. As they all 
s])rung from the same hnel, the wide arches are too low, the narrow 
ones are too liigh ; but tlie })iactical dillerenc© is so slight that it looks 
like bad building, or as if the architect had made a mistake in sotting 
out tlio work, and tried to conect his erroi’ l)y a clunisy device. Not- 
withstanding tliis defect, the interior of the church as shown in the 
model would ])vobably have iKicn as superior to that of the present 
church as the exterior wouhl have b(;on inferior. 1’here is no doubt 
but that the })roi)osed western portico was a noble fciaturo, but 
its elfect must have been very much marred by the attic, which, as 
in St. Ikdcr’s, was to crown the Order every where ; and on every 
side, except exactly in front, the nearly detached vestibule to which 
the portico belong(?d would have been seen to be a sham, only meant 
to hide the narrow nave and the entrances behind it. As at St. l*eter’s, 
too, the dome would have Hseu through the roof, and nqver been 
seen in connection Avith its supports ; and as it was lower, it*? effect, 
though designed to be of stone, would have been very much inferior 
in appearance to that now erected. The hollow curve, also, connecting 
the transepts Avith the nave and choir, Avould have had a most dis- 
agreeable ^fect, adding considerably to the tobil want of repose in 
the whole outline. If avc consider that in addition to this the whole 
would, like St. Ikdcr’s, have been plastered over by a series of useless 
but gigantic ( ■orinthian pilasters, surmounted by a clumsy attic, and, 
between these, sometimes gieat windoAvs and sometimes small open- 
ings, at one jdace in one storey, at another in two or tlmeo, without any 
reason being apparent exteiiially for the change, we ,may unde»stand 
that, notAvithstanding all that ma^ be urged against the present build's^ 
ing, we may fairly copgmtulate ourselves, in so far as the exterior at; 
least is concerned, that Wren was forced to modify his plans 
commencing the erection. ^ 

It is generally reported that the change was insisted |(fJ)on by 
Duke of York, who wanted a building more suited 
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ritnal than this chnicli would ha jc been ; but more perhaps is due to 
that strange conservative feeling of the nation which made them spoil 
Inigl? Jones’s church in (,U)Yent Garden, in order that iho altar might 
1)0 at the east end, and which makes us now ei'oct Gothic churches, 
not because they are either more beautiful or convenient than others 
tliat might be designed, but because our forefathers built in that 
manner. 

The ground j)lan of the present churcli is modelled, as nearly as 
the difierence of stylo would admit, on the ])lan of a Gotln’c cathedral 
of the hrst class. Internally it is 460 ft. long, 240 ft. wide across the 
transepts, and 94 ft. across the nave. The only great innovation on 
(iotliic principles is the inti odnction of a central dome, and even for 
that authority may be found at Ely.* Here, however, the groat arches 
are not managed so happily as in the first design. Idio intermediate 
arches lead nowlioro ; and the archivolts of all the eight being (jarried 
to the same height, the alternate arches are filled u]) by a series of 
const luctive expedients as destructive, of architectural effect as any- 
thing ever designed.^ Even the vista obtained along the aisles is 
neutralised b}" the way in which it is obtained; and the eye, looking 
along them, never reaches beyond the great void of the dome ; nor 
do(?s it occur to any one that tlie little passage seen beyond is in fact a 
continuation of the aisle. If we may judge from thifit’one experiment, 
it may safcl}^ be said that it was a mistake artisti<jally to rest the dome 
on eight instead of four arches, though constructively thcT»o is some 
mechanical advantage in so doing. Even if it wore Possible to have 
eight equal arches, 40 ft. each in diameter, they would l)e too small for 
a dome exceeding 100 ft. in width, and th(i naves that they lead to 
must always appear narrow and disproportioned, Pour great arches 
of 60 ft. each, which is about the x^roportion adopted at St. Genevieve 
of Paris, would have been a far nobler and better ju-ox^ortional scheme, 
and had it been adox)ted liere would have saved much that is extremely 
objectionable.** The Byzantine architects adox)tod generally a supjiort- 


^ See ‘ Handbook of Architecture,’ Wood- 
cut 700. 

2 Wj’en’s own .sugge.:ition for getting over 
tlie awkwardness he felt he had introductKl 
ho e was to place seated statues of the four 
iivangelists in the upper loggie, and with 
wooden curfciins supported by cherubs to bide 
tile cheeks of his opening. In addition to 
tiiese he proposed to place ,two figures of 
angels resting on each of the segmental cor- 
nices, like the Night and Moniing in MiOhael 
Angdo’s tombs of the Medici. With all these 
he woi^d no doubt hi^ve been able to distract 
the attention from the badness , of his archi- 
tecture. A more legitimate mode of doing it 
— whidi might be adtifited now — would be to 
mask the sides of the openingby real curtains, 
and to use j^^segmental cornices to support a 
balcony which wo^ give relief, and meaning 
to the whole As the central area is 
now appropriat#‘;;W«I>iviiie service, nothing 


could be more suitable than these tribunes 
in such a situation. 

3 Nothing can well show more clearly the 
extraordinary ability witli which the mediaeval 
architects adapted their style to exigencies of 
this sort tlian the mode in which these diffi- 
culties were got over at Ely. The octagon 
there is practically about 80 tl. across ; into 
this ipur arches open each 37 lit. wide, and 
four others only 27 each, but, the arches 
beiiig }X)inted, they all spring from the same 
level, and rise to the same height without 
inconvenience ; and the dbme|"to the opening 
of the lantern, being only 9^ ft. high, the 
proportion of the whole is infinitely more 
pleasing than in apy Renaissance building. It 
may be a (juestion whether a dome 100 ft. in 
diameter, or even 80 ft., could be consti*ucted 
in stone in the form of that at Ely. It never 
has been attempt^, blit there seems no great 
leason to doubt but that it might be eilb^ed. 




ing arch as wide as the dome itself, wliich is perhaps a little in excess 
the other way, though it is certainly the most successful arrangement 
which has yet been adopted ; its defect is that it gives rise to a certain 
appearanco of weakness and want of accentuation. The best propor- 
tion between the width of a dome and the ’'arches that lead into it 
would probably be as 80 to 100, or double that adopteS by Wrem‘ 

^ When, as at Granada (Woodcut No. 76), si^;cess. The above reinai*ks apply to doni^#-. 
the dome is the closing f^ure of the vista, with transepts and leading to choirs. I V/ i* ' 
a different arrangement maybe adopted with 




The Whispering Gallery is exactly 100 ft. from the floor, above 
which is a plain band 20 ft. in height, on which stand thirty - two 
Corinthian pilasters, 'leaning forward in a manner ^ost painful to the 
spectator. The introduction of a cone to carry the lantern was a 
master-stroke of mechanical skill; bvt there is perhaps ho inbtanoe in 
Monumental Architectuve where the mechanical Migenoies havo been 
allowed so completely to govern feie artistic as^this, and we cannot 
but feel that we are verging so nearly on the limit of stability as to 
give rise to a feeling either of falsehood or inseourity. utterly d^t^ 

tive of all grandeur hi the building. Thb jg^m^y^ f^^ 

It would hav&# been to let dome steingcp^^^ 
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above the Whispering Gallciy, and li^ht it at the base. Had this been 
done then,— or were it done now, — the constniction of the whole would 
have been hir easier and lighter, the proportion of height to width fai* 
more agreeable, and the proportions of the dome far more in haimoiiy 
with the rest of the building than now. The architect was evi- 
dently haunted with the idea that the whole of the external dome, or 
at least as great a ])art of it as ho could scoop out, ought — as at St. 
Teter’s and the (Cathedral of Florence— to have been included in^thc 
<diurch. It would have l)cen hir better <o have admitted at once that 
tlio external dome was, like the spires at Salisbury, Norwich, and else- 
where, merely an ornament of the exterior of the building, and then 
have arranged his interior wholly irrespective of its external form. 
Or he might have adopted an internal dome with an opening of half 
its.width, as is done in the Tnvalides at Paris (Woodcut No. lOd), which 
wM:)uld have hidden this defe(?t without detracting from the intonial 
luiight he was so anil)itious of obtaining. 

When w^e turn to the nave and choir we hardly find them freer from 
faults than the dome and its adjuncts. As at St. Peter’s, the pier- 
arches are tot) few to give perspective effect ; the architrave and 
frieze of the Order are cut away to give them the rccpiired height; and 
the vaulting is singularly confused and inartistic, consisting of a series 
of small flat domes, 2() ft, in diameter, each surrounded by a very 
heavy wreath of inouldings, wdiicli the little string of ornament along 
the arriss of the supporting vaults seems painfully inadequate to sup- 
•port. Many of those defects might 1)0 remedied or concealed by 
judicious painting; but nothing that can now bo done will clfeotually 
cure them. The fact seems to be that Wren was met by the same 
difficulties which all architects have experienced in trying to adapt 
Classical details to Gothic forms ; and, besides this, he seems always 
to have had before his ejen the mechanical difficulties of his task, 
and, wlien the two apx)earcd to conflict, invariably to have allowed 
the mechanical exigencies juecedenco over the aitistic. This has 
enabled him to construct a singularly stable church, but one which, as 
an aiHiistic design, is internally very inferior to St. I’efer’s at Home, 
immeasurably so when compared to such a church as St. Genevieve at 
Paris, and \vl4ch must not be mentioned in eonjuneffcion with the 
Byzantii^e-jor Gothic designs whose features he was trying to adapt. 

The effect of the interior of St. Paul’s depends on the largeness of 
its dimensions, on its materials, and on the amount of its decoration, 
while the latter has also the advantage of being in a sty IjD which is 
never vulgar, and must always possess some bea^ity, however it may 
be misapplied. With these elements, it would be difficult indeed ^ 
produce a building which would uot to some extent be effeotitp 
or imposing. But with more artistic feeling Wren might have pro* 
duced an interior at least twice ^ effect! vd, and it is probable that 
Inigo Jones would have acedmplished this had the task been intrusted 

to him. ■ - ” 4 •* ' ... - 

The truth OT the matter appears to be, tliat, both from the 
bent of his mind and from the drehtustances of his 
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was more of an engineer than ‘an architect, and, consequently, always 
preferred the display of his mechanical shill to the expression of his 
artistic feelings ; and, generally speaking, he had not that intimate 
knowledge of the resources of Architectural Art — especially the “ ars 
celare a Hem” — which might have enabled him to avoid parading his 
niochanical expedients so offensively as ho has frequently done, and 
most especially in the interior of St. rani’s. It is only fair to add, how- 
ever, that if the building had been completed and ornamented with 
sculpture and painting to the extent designed l>y its architect, the effect 
would have been extremely different from what we now see. If all its 
structural defects could not have been concealed, attention might have 
been at least so far distracted from them that they would hardly have 
been remarked, and it might have been internally, as it certainly is 
externally, the second in rank among the Eenaissanco churches of 
Europe in beauty as well as in dimensions. 

The arrangement of the extm-ior is intinitely morii successful than 
that of the interior. The general diisign of the dome is by far the most 
ph'asing which has yet beem accomplished, and the einjdoyment of a 
wooden covering by no means objectionable under the circurnshinces. 
It is only what every Gothic building in Europe possesses — a wooden 
roof externally over a stone vault in the interior ; and it enabled Sir 
Ehristopher to mould it to any form that pleased the eye,, and to carry 
the whole giucefully to the height of 300 ft. from the ftoor-line to the 
top of the cross, without any apparent effort externally. 

The colonnade surrounding the dome is also quite unsurpassed.^ 
By blocking up every fourth intercolumniation he not only got a great 
appearance of strength, l)ut a depth of shadow between, which gives it 
a richness and variety combined ndth simplicity of outline fulfilling 
every requisite of good architecture, and rendering this part of the 
design immensely superior to its rivals. Owing also to the re-entering 
angles at the junction of the nave and transepts coming, so close to it,' 
} oil see what it stands upon, and can follow its whole outline from the 
ground to the cross without any tax* on the imagination. 

Tlie great defect of the lower part of the design arose from Wren 
not accepting frankly the Mediaeval arrangement of a clerestory and 
side aisles. ^If his/aisle had projected hey the lino of the upper 
storey, there would at once have been an obvious and iniperat|||p^e reason 
for the adoption of two Orders, one over the other, which has been so 
much crificised. Supposing it were even now determined to fillup 
the interval between the propyla^a and tlm transept, as shown by the 
dotted lines .on.the plan at A, the whole would bo reditccd to harmony; 
it would hide the windows in the'^edestals of the ugperhiqhes, whmh 
are jne of the, ^eat blots ip the de«gn T^tod, by giving greater |fm: 
plicity and breadth to the lower storey, the Vrholq would obleih 'that 
repose in which it is sbfeaelvhat deficient,^ r ' ^ 4 

The west front is hertaiti% open t6 as it now standft^ 

out any suggestlonr^teil^lly of t^^tearfes, o/ differeift 

heights- But its 
outline of the W 
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of all the parts one to another, make np the most pleasing design that 
has yet been cxecntod of its class. 

The same may be said of the transepts. Their circular porticoes, 
and the proportion of all the parts, their harmony with, and subor- 
dination td? the principal facade, are all cxtreinejy pleasing ; and 
though it would be easy to mention minor points which oiu* greater 
knowledge of the style would enable us to remedy* it will hardly be 
disputed that the exterior of St. l^aul’s surpassc.s in beauty of design 
flill the other examples .of the same class which have yet been^ carried 
otit; and, whether seen from a distance or near, it is, externallyv At 
least, one of the grandest and mo^t beautiful churches of ^ 

rf the position of Sir 'Christopher Wren as aij^e^’chiteot yv^ere to 
estimated solely from what ho has done at St. Paul’s, the rOfifult wAiWlt 
probably be," that his character would stand higher is a ooimt*%0lS® 
than as ah ai^tistio architect. There are, however, two buildings 
by», an oxaihinatioh of which must considerably lh<i^fy to 
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Tho steeple of Bow Church is boyoml all doubt the most elegant build- 
ing of its class erected since the llefornuition ; and no Brotostant 
cliuroli is more artistically or gracefully anaiiged than the interior of 
St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook. 

Like all Wren’s steeples, that of Bow Church stands well on the 
ground ; for ho never was guilty of tho absurdity of placing his spires 
astride on the portico, or thrusting them through the roof. It consists 
fir^^t of a plaiii square tower 32 ft. 0 in. wide by 83 ft. in, height, above 
wliich are four stories averaging 38 ft. each. The 
lirst, a square belfry, adorned with Ionic pilasters, i 

is 39 ft. ; tho next, which includes tho beautiful M 

circular peristyle of twelve Corinthian columns, I 

is 37 ; the third comprehends the small lantern, 
juid is 38 ft. high, which is also the height of the 
sj)ire, thp whole making up a height of 235 ft. 

Thcio are errors of detail which probably tho l|||n| 

architect himself would have avoided in a second fiaaS 

attempt, and, as they arose only fi'om an imperfect 
knowledge of Classical details, might easily bo vHnv 

remedied at the present day. It only wants this wSBBm 

slight revision to harmonize what little incon- Jji I III 

gruitios remain, and, if it were done, this steeple^ ll IIIR 

might challenge comparison with any Gothic ex- 
ample ever erected. Indeed, even as it now is, . f ll 

there is a play of light and shade, a variety of 
outline, and an elegance of detail, which it would cr 

he very difficult to match in any other stoex>le. 

There is no greater proof of Wren’s genius than 

to observe that, after he. had set the example, not 

only has no architocit since his day surpassed him, 

hut no other modern steeple can compare with ' 

this, cither for beauty of outline or the appropriate- 

ness with which Classical details are applied to so 

novel a purpose. ^ 

The interior of St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, con- | — ^ 
tains as much originality, and, as far as its archi- wi 

tect was coheerned, a*s much novelty, as the steeple 

(»f Bow. ^ As remarked in a jyevious part of the 
work,‘ the plan- of placing a circular dome on an 
octagonal base, suppprted by eight pillars, was an * 

early and long a favourite mode of roofing in the^J . L ...- 

East, and the eonsequent variety obtained by: steeple of Bow Church, 

maktng the diVer^ng aisles respedtively in thd Scale 6o feet to i inch, 
ratio of 7 to 10,* infinitely ra^re pleasing than the .Gothic plan of 
doubling them, -nfiteife height was doubled at the samp time. 

architect who 


‘ 4 Handbook poge 77. 


* obriiectly 7 to 9*8. 
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availed liimself of it ; and, stranger still is it that, though no church 
has been so admired, no architect has ever copied the arrangement. 
Had Wren ever seen an Indian building designed on this principle, 
he no doubt would have can-ied it further ; but, as it is, he certainly 
has jnodncod the most pleasing interior of any Kenais- 
T. sance church which Inis yet been erected. Like most 

(4;, ; of his works, it fails a little in the detail. There is too 

much of the feeling of Clrinling Gibbons’s wood-carvsng 
carried into what should be constructive ornament ; but. 


notwithstanding this slight defect, there is a cheerful- 



ness, an elegance, and approprialeness about the interior 
which pleases every one, and which might be carried 
even further, if desired. 


^pben’s*^Vaiit>rwk extremely difHciilt for us to know now what 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. influences were brought to bear on Wren in making his 


designs ; but it seems unaccountable that tlu*, architect 


who could design How steeple and the interior of 8t. Stephen’s should 
have added to tlie former, a church which is an ill-designed barn 



outside, and is paltry and 
overloaded to the last de- 
gree inside. Had he joined 
such an interior as that of 
St. Stephen’s to his steeple 
in Chcapsido, he would 
have produced a design 
that would have raised 
his character as an artist 
liigher than anything he 
did at St. Paul’s ; and had 
any architect the courage 
to do so now, with such 
modifications as would 


ScctioJi of the Interior of St. Stephen’s, AValllrook. 
Scale 50 feet to J Inch. 


naturally suggest them- 
selves, we might have a 


churtdi as beautiful, and far more appropriate to Protestant worship, 


than any the Gothic designs recently erecled. 

St. Bi'ide’s, Fleet Street, is another of Sir Christopher’s most admired 
designs for a steeple. It Wants, however, the poetry and the evi- 
dence of careful elaboration which characterize its rival of Cheapside. 


There is something eominonplace in the five upppr stories, eaxsh thor© 
or less a repetition of the one below it, and without any apparent con- 


nection. It is impossible to avoid the idea that they might all sink 


into one another, and shut up like the slides of a telescope. A console, 
a buttress, a sloping roof, anything, in short, between the stories^ would 
have reinodied this; and could so easily have been applied then-^ 
could, indeed, now — that it is wonderful ttat some such expedient 
escaped the attention of so great and so constructive an . 

Wren conquered this difficulty with perfect success at Bow 
but all subsequent architects have failed in reconciling the Be 
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lines of Classical with tho aspiring forms of Gothic Art, and, as in 
the case of St. Bride’s, been unsuccessful in fusing together the two 
opposing systems. 

Externally the church is not remarkable for anything but its sim- 
plicity find absence of pretension ; and internally the design is coii> 
siderably marred by tho necessity of introducing galleries on each 
— a difficulty which no Classic or Gothic architect has yet fairly 
gni()pled with and contpiered. Here the coupled coluiniis wln(jh run 
through and support tho arches of tho i*oof are amply sufficient for the 
purj)ose, and the dwarf pilasters that are attached to them to carry 
the galleries toll the story with sutficient distinctness. But it makes a 
very thick and heavy pier below, which impedes vision more than is 
desirable, and the i‘ea]’ column that luns through the floor of the 
gallery has a very disjointed and awkward appe.arance. Notwith- 
standing these defects, it is a well-lighted, commodious, and appropriate 
Pi'otestant church, which has seldom been surpassed in these respects, 
unless it is by St. James’s, Piccadilly, which is another and somewhat 
similar design by the same architect. 



view of the lnterl9t of St. jAiiies's, Piccadilly.^ 


The two are, as nearly as may be, of the same area, — St. Bride's 
being 99 ft. long by 58 wide, St. James’s 86 by 67, which is more 
appropriate for an auditorium ; and the square pier which supports the 
gallery, and the single column that stands on it to carry the roof, is 
not only a more artistic, but a more convenient arrangement than the 
other. Its greatest merits' however, is the mode in which the roof is 
constructed ; first as a p^ce of carpentry, but more as' an. appropriate 
mode of getting he^ht ahd light with a pleasing^vari^ly of form. A^r%; 
St. Stephen’s, WallTbrqpk* it is Wren’s most su^es^ul inferior ) 
though the ehfireii is disfigured by a fedeqtis east Window and amob* 
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jeotionablo rerodos, and many of its minor details are nnpleasing, it is 
one of the very best interiors of its class that wo possess. 

• There are few of Wren’s other churches in the city of London 
which do not show some good points of detail, — some ingenious means 
of getting over the difficulties of site or destination, and not one show- 
ing any faults of construction or useless display of unnecessary ad- 
juncts ; but scarcely any of them are so i*emarkable as designs as to 
admit of being illustrated in a general history; and, without illusti’a- 
tions, a mere (•numeration of names and peculiarities is as tedious as it 
is uninteresting. 

Although \Vrcn, like most of his contemporaries, atfected to despise 
th^ stylo of our ancestoi-s, he seems occasionally to have been subjected 
to the same kind of pressure as is sometimes applied to Gothic archi- 
tecte at the present day, and forced to build in what he considered the 
barbarian stylo. When this was the case, ho certainly showed to im- 
mense advantage; for though the details of his Gothic works arc 
always more or less o])en to criticism, the spirit of his work was 
always excellent, and he caught the meaning of the Gothic design as 
truly as many of the most proficient of our living architects have been 
able to do. 

One of the most succ(.‘ssful of such designs is the tower of St. 
Michael’s, ('ornhill, wliich is exceedingly rich and bold. The church 
attached to it was tS(^gant, classi(3al Italian, and has recentl}’^ been con- 
verted into Italian-Gothic, wlilcdi accords neither with the locality nor 
the tower, nor those features of the church which it has been impos- 
sible to disguise. 

A more successful design than this was the spire of St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-East, which, though not so strictly Mediaeval in its details as to 
attain perfection as a counterfeit, is still sufficiently imitative for 
effect, and the spire which ci'owns the wliolo, resting on four arches, 
possesses more elegance than the specimen at Newcastle which is said 
to have suggested it, or than any other examples of this peculiar type 
which have come down to us from the Middle Ages. 

The western towers of Westminster Abbey were, as is well known, 
added by Wren, and their proportions are perfect, though their details 
deviate imu-e from the Gothic typo than is the case with eitlier of the 
examples l^st (|Uoted. This was a singular mistake for such an archi- 
tect to make; for being hero joined to a really old Gothic building, 
the contrast is painfully apparent, and a more exact imitation would 
have been most desirable. 

The tower which Wren added to the parish church at Warwick is 
another example of how he caught the spii it while despising the details 
of the style. At a dishinco it seems one of the hest-propprtioned GqjthiQ 
towers that can he found. On a close examination the details are all so 
completely Classic that, whether it is from the prejudices of education 
or any real or essential incongruity, we are offended at having 
cheated into admiration, and feel inclined to put tj|e whole down 

specimen of bad taste. : / 
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Besides the churches which he built, Wren liad the good fortune to 
1)0 called upon to erect more Eoyal palaces than any architect since his 
day ; but he was far from being so successful with them as with his 
t‘cclesiastical buildings. 

l^hat which he erected at AVinchestcr is little better than a great 
brick barrack, to which purpose it is now most appropriately applied. 
It possesses a portico of six Corinthian columns in the centre, and some 
very attenuated specimens of the same family in the angles, whicdi ai'c 
an attic taller than those they Hank; bnt neither seem to belong to the 
iaiilding to which they are attached. 

lie was more su(icessful at Ifampton (^ourt ; though here the base- 
ment is too low, especially in the courtyard ; and the dignity of ti|o 
“ bel etage” is destroyed by the circular windows over the principal 
ones, and, whore Orders are introduced, theyaie meiely as ornaments, 
{iiul overpowered by the attic that crowns them. The great merit of 
this design is its largeness, and being devoid of all affectation. From 
llio j^ossession of the Hrst quality, it con t leasts favourably with W'olscy’s 
pjilaco, to which it is attached. Neither is of the best ago of its 
pecailiar style, nor perhaps the best of its age; bnt there is a little- 
ness and confusion about the Gothic, as com])aied with the simplicity 
and grandeur of the Classic, which is altogether in hrvour of the latter. 
When, however, the earlier design is looked into, it displays an 
amount of thought and adaptation to its uses whiclt is wholly Wanting 
in tlie Classic. Wren’s design looks as if it could have been made in a 
ilay, — Wolsey’s bears the impress of long and patient thought applied 
during the whole time it was in execution ; and though, therefore, the 
(conception of the first is grander, the ultimate impression derived from 
the latter is more satisfactory and more pormanont. 

The less said about Chelsea Hospital the better. It would not be 
(^Msy to find a worse building of the same dimensions anywhere ; but 
the architect’s fame is rodeemed by what ho did at Gieenwich. I’ho 
two rear blocks are certainly from his designs, and arc not only of groat 
elegance in themselves, but group most happily with the two other 
blocks nearer the river, the design and the partial execution of which 
belong to an earlier period. 

As before mentioned, one of Wren’s earliest works was the Shel- 
donian Theatre at Oxford ; and though externally it does not possess 
nny great dignity, the fa9ade is elegant and aj)propriato, and the intro- 
duction of any larger features would have been inappropriate, and not 
in accordance with the two ranges of windows and other features 
which the necessitids of the building required in other parts. The 
roof was justly considered to be in that ago a perfect masterpiece of 
•scientific carpentry, covering an area 70 ft. by 80, without any support. 
The whole interior is aiTanged so scientifically, and with such judg- 
ment, that a larger number of persons can see and hear in this hall 
tha^n in any similar building in the United Kingdom ; and why, conse- 
quently, neither W|^n nor any one else ever thblight of adapting its 
peculiarities to Church Architecture is not easy to explain. 

The Libraty at Trinity College in the sistef^ TTniversity is an 
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equally successful, though a far easier design. Practically it is not 
unlike the Library of St. Oenevieve at Paris, which is so much admired 
(Woodcut No. 143), except that there the lower storey is occupied by 
books,— at ('ainbriclgo by an open cloister, but which no doubt the 
architect meant to be used as an extension, if e ver more books were 
required by the College authorities. Not only is the upper storey well 
arranged and well lighted for the purposes for which it was intended, 
but externally it is a remarkably pleasing and appropriate design. The 
effect towards the courtyard is very much spoiled by the floor of the 
library being brought down as low as the springing of the arches of 
the arcade which sup])orfK it. 1 lad the scale been sufticient, it would 
have been easy to remedy this defect by introducing smaller pillars to 
support the floor ; but, there not being room, all that is done is to 
block up the tops of the arches, and it looks as if the floor bad sunk to 
that extent; the whole design being characteristic of Wren’s ingenuity 
and good taste, but also of his want of knowledge of the artistic prin- 
ciples of design. 



179. ^vine’s Court, and Library Trinity College, Cambridge. From a Photogi'aph. 

It is singular that the architect of these two buildings should ever 
have erected anything so commonplace as the College of Physicians 
in Warwick Lane ; hut it is just this inequality that is so puzzling in 
Wren’s designs, — as, for instance, the Monument kt London Bridge is 
one of the most successful and most Classical columns which have been 
erected in Europe, though their name is Legion ; but, Temple Bair isj 
perhaps, the most unsuccessful attempt that ever was made to repro- 
duce a (Classical triumphal archway. Had Wren been regularly edu- 
cated as an architect, or had he thoroughly mastered the details of 
stylo he using, as Inigo Jones had done, most of these incongmi- 
ties would have been avoided; and there is no reason for supposi^^ 
that such an education would have cramped his gifliius : — on 
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contrary, ©Very reason for believing that a perfect knowledge of his 
tools would have enabled him to work with more facility, and to avoid 
those errors which so frequently mar the best of his designs, and, it 
may be added, must inevitably vitiate the designs of any man who is 
practising an art based on false principles, and depending for its per- 
fection on individual talent, and not on the innnutable laws of Science. 

Though he did fail sometimes, it cannot bo denied that Wren was 
a giant in Architecture, and, considering the difficulties he had to 
contend with, not only from the age in which he lived, but from the 
people he had to deal with, and the small modicum of taste or know- 
ledge that prevailed anywhere, we may well be astonished at what he 
did accomplish that was good, rather than wonder at his occasional 
failures. His greatest praise, however, is, that though ho showed the 
^vay and smoothed the path, none of his successors have surpassed-r-if, 
indeed, any have otpialled — him in what ho did, though more than a 
century has now elapsed since his death, and numberless opportunities 
have been afforded in eveiy department of Architectural Ai*t. 
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ETC ITTEE NTH CENTURY. 


Anno .. 1702 George II 1727 

Goorge J ..1714 George ill 1700 


Thii: history of Ai*^liiltectiirq in England during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, if not characterized by anything so brilliant as the career of 
either Jones or Wren, is marked in the beginning by the daring origin- 
ality of Vanbrugh, and closes with the correct classieality of Chambers, 
ft is alsc) interesting to watch during its closing years the gradual 
bifurcation of styles wliich has since divided the }>rofession into two 
hostile camps, following principles diametrically opposed to each other, 
and, in their angry haste, diverging further and fiirtiier from the tnie 
prb;iciples which alone can lead to any satisfactory result in Aii:. 

The Uvo nuui 'C^ho succeeded to Wren’s ])ractico and position — 
Hawksmoor* and Vanbrugh^ — were both born in the “ Annus Mira- 
bilis” ( 1(100), which made the name and fortune of their great proto- 
type. 1’he former was his friend and pupil, and, in some instances at 
least, employed to carry out his designs. From what we know of the 
pupil’s own works, we may almost certainly assert that the double 
s])ires of All Souls’ College at Oxford were designed by the master. 
’J’hey display the same intimate appreciation of the essential cpialities 
of Gothic Art, combined with the same disregard of its details, which 
characterize the western towers of Westminster Abbey, or the towers 
at Warwick or in Cornhill ; but in so far as poetry of concejition or 
beauty of outline is concerned, they are infinitely preferable to most 
of the portals erected in Oxford even during the best age, and far 
surpass any of^the very correct productions of the present day. 

TTawksfiioor was also the architect of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
which is remarkable as one of the earliest of the churches with por- 
ticoes which became afterwards so fashionable. The portico here 
consists of six well-proportioned Coiinlhian pillais, but instead of 
pilasters at the back lie has used half-columns, which look as if they 
had by mistake been built into the wall, thus adding to the appearance 
of uselessness these adjuncts usually suggest. The spire, which we 
are told is intended to realize Pliny’s description of the Mausoleum at 
Ilalicamassus, has at least the merit of standing on ond side ; and, if 
the houses were cleared away a little, so as to admit of its being seen^, 


Born 1666 ; ilictl 17*;»6. 


« Born 1666 ; died 1726. 
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the whole would form as picturesque a group as almost any church in 
London. 

St. Mary’s Woolnoth, in Lombard Street, is another church b}" the 
same arcliitect, but in a very dift'erent style. Here the eircct is 
sought to bo attained by bold mstication and massive forms. All the 
forms are original, and to them the CLassical details are entirely sub- 
ordinated. Internally the lighting is principally from the roof, and 
ve]*y successful for a church of this size, thoiTgh the mode in which 
it is introduced is such as would hardly be applicable to one on a larger 
scale. 

He built also the now celebrated church of St. George’s in the East, 
from tlie design of which almost every trace of Glassicality has dis- 
appeared ; and where the effect is sought to bo obtained by grand 
massiveness of form and detail, accompanied by 'V^cll -marked, and, it 
must be admitted, perfectly intelligible, distribution of the various 
))arts of the composition. The result, however, is far from being satis- 
lactory ; and the teim vulgrir expresses more correctly the effect pro- 
duced than perhaps any other epithet that could be applied to it. 

It shows how unsettled men’s minds were in matters of taste at this 
period, that an architect should have produced three such churches so 
utterly dissimilar in principle : the one meant to be an exact repro- 
duction of Heathen forms; another pretending to represent whatt a 
Ihotestant church in the beginning of the eighteenth century should 
1)0, wholly freed from Classical allusions; and the third intermediate 
l)etwecn the two, original in form, and only allowing the (’lassical 
details to peer thi'ough the modem design as ornaments, but not as 
essential parts of it. It is evident that no progress was to be hoped for 
in such a state of matters, and tliat the balance must before long turn 
steadily towards either originality or towards servility. 

Whether Sir John Vanbrugh derived his love of ponderosity from 
the Dutch blood that is said to have flowed in his veins, or from some 
accident of taste or education, it was at least innate and overpowering. 

W hatever his other fawlts may have been, Vanbnigli had at least the 
merit that ho knew what he wanted ; — whether it was right or wrong 
is another question ; — and ho knew also how to reach what ho aimed at. 
He never faltered in his career; and from first to last — at Blenlieim 
and Castle Howard, as at Seaton Delaval and Grimsthorpe— there is 
()ne principle runs through all his designs, and it was a worthy one — 
a lofty aspiration after grandeur and eternity. In a better age this 
might have led to infinite success, and even in his, if applied to the 
(•onstruction of mausolea or temples, where accommodation was not 
of impoi'tanco, .he would certainly have surpassed all his compeers. 
But fete decreed that he should only build palaces or country seats, 
and the result has been a certain amount of gloomy grandeur, coupled , 
with something that looks very like pretentious vulgarity. 

Blenlieim was to Sir John Vanbrugh what St. Paul’s was to Wren— 
the great opportunity of his life, and the work by which he will be 
judged and hi«f namo handed down to pasterity. Of the two, porhape 
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ImO. Phui of lUonlioIm Palace. Scale 100 feet to 1 iiu li. 


Vanbrugh’s chance was tho best. To luiihl a nioinnuental palac(3 in a 
noble park, on such a scale, and backed by the nation’s purse, was at 
least as grand an oc^casion as to ei’cct a metropolitan cathedral, 
haihpered as Wren was by liturgical difliculties and critical nobodies. 

At first sight \^anbrugh would seem to have been cpiite equal to 
the task. Nothing can wtdl be grander than his plan and tho general 
conception of the whole. There is a noble garden front, 823 ft. in ex- 
tent, flanked on one side by tho private apartments, ♦on tho other by a 
noble library 182 ft. in length, and an entrance facade with wings, 
(iurving forward so as to lead up to the grand entrance ; and beyond 
those, great blocks of buildings containing the offices, &c. : all forming 
part of tho design, and extending to 850 ft. east and west. In design- 
ing his elevation ho avoided all the faults that can be charged against 
Versailles, which was then thQ typical palace of . the.. day, as well as 
the tameness which his predecessor had introduced ^at Winchester and 
at Hampton Court ; yet with a^l this, BlenheThi cannot bo called suc- 
cessful. Tho principal Order is so gigantic as to dwarf everything 
near it; and as it ev(;rywher^ covers two stories, it* is always seen to 
be merely ^n ornament. In the entrance-front especially there is such 
a confusion of lines and parts as to destroy that repose so essential to 
grandeur, while the details are too largo to admit of their being pic- 
turesque ; and though the sky-line is pleasingly broken, it is by fan- 
tastic and not by constructive elements. If we adtl to^all this that the 
details arc always badly drawn, and generally capriciously applied, it 
will bo eajfy to jinderstand how oven so grand a design may be manred. 

The desi^ of the Park front is much more successful than that of 
tho entrance fa 9 ade, its outline being simple and grand, and the angles 
well accentuated by the square tower-like masses which terminate 
them on either hand; its one defect being the gigantic Order 
the centre, which is as inappropriate as Michael Angelo’s Order ^ 
St. Peter’s, and producing the same dwarfing and valorizing 
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Lessor (iardeii Front, lilenhehn. Scale 5l» Rot to 1 inch. 


I’erliaps the happiest part of Iho whole ai*e the two lateral facades, 
each 192 ft. in extent. '^Fheir details ina,y bo a little too large and too 
coarse for Domestic Aichitectnre, but the proportions are good, •the 
ornaments appropriate to their situation, and thc^ outline plctisingly 
broken. The blemish is the want of apparent conneciion between the 
iiisticated towers at the angles and. the plain centre befJween them. 
Had the lower storey of the centre been rusticated, or the rustication 
been omitted frqm the up})er storey of the towers, it would have been 
easy to bring thenjdnto accordance ; as it is, they hardly seem parts of 
the same design. 

Internally the hall is too high for its other dimensions ; and the 
library, which is the hneijt room in the house, is destroyed by the big- 
ness and coarse j^ess^of the details. Altogether the palace looks as if it 
had been designed by some Brobdingn«^ian aichitect for the residence 
of their little GuHi\|jr. ^liiere are many things tfiat recall the fact that 
it is meant for the residence of men oi ordinary stature, and as many 
which make us wonder why an atteinpt^ should bo made to persuade 
us that the inhabitants were giants. 

Castle Howard is the next in iniportance of Vanbrugh’s works, and, 
though erected about the same time, is a far more successful design 
than Blenheim. In plan it is somewhat similar, and looks, almost as 
extensive ; but beiifg only one storey high over the ^eater part, it is 
in reality much smaller ; and its defects arise principally’' from the fact 
that Vanbrugh^eems to have had no idea of how to ornamen#^ building 
except by the introduction of an Order, and to have had the greatest 
hon or of placing one Order over another ; hence the incongniity of his 
designs. If the Order of the centre is of the proper proportion, that of 
the wings must be too small, as the one Order is as nearly as may be 
double the height of the other, though they are used precisely in the 
same manner* while from the position and size of the windows we 
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1H2. Elevation of Park Eroiit of Castle llowun.!. 

(jMiinot help perceiving that the rooms are of the same height throngh- 
oiit. Att ^istle Howard tlie whole design is much st>berer and simpler 
than that of lUenheim. The ciiptda in tlie (‘entre gives dignity to the 
whole, and breaks the sky-line nuich more pleasingly than the towers 
of the othoi* palace. The wings and offices are more subdued ; and on 
the whole, with all Vanbrugh’s g]*andour of conce})tion, it has fewer of 
his faults than any otlun* of his designs ; and, taking it all in all, it 
woidd be difficult ^o point out a more imposing country house iios- 
sessed by any nobleman in England than this palace of the Howards. 

He was much less successful in his smaller designs, such as Seaton 
Hchival, Eastbuiy, or Grimsthorpe, as in these the largeness .of the 
parts and the coarseness of the details become perfectly off ensive from 
the comparative smallness of the objects to which they were appitied ; 
and, had we only tlujse to judge from, wo might pronounce him to be a 
snc(a?ssful playwright, hut certainly no architect. Castle Howard and 
Blenheim ledeem him from any such reproach, but it can hai’dly be 
said that even thoje ho was equal to his 02)portunitics, which wore 
such as seldom f ill to the sliaro of an architect in this country. 

Contemporary with these nnui was Colin (Jampbell, a man of no 
genius or originality^ but of considerable taste, as is shown by his^own 
designs, published in the ‘ Vitruvius Britannica,’ which prove at iiU' 
events Ihtfl he had suiticient sense to appreciate and thoroughly 
understand the princqdes of Inigo Jones’s school. 'J’he patronii 
A rcdii lecture in that age seem, however, to have fancied that they hiiS 
progressed beyond that stage ; and as porticoes had become the fashibii, 
nothing would go down without one. ki CampbeH’s designs they 
used with as much propriety and taste as the featuie is well capabla>.o 1 ^' 
as applied to a dwelling-house ; and he may he said tc^have 
Amresbury type as the mansion of the eighteenth century. 

ITis most celebrated production was JVanstead 
long considered asjthe most perfect exjunple of the cla^ of 
houses. Though its desijgn is certainly a mistake, still, Mf once 
get imbued with the idea that a portico means nothing, but that 
so beautiful an object in itself that they are willing their 
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should be inconveniently darkened in order that, they may enjoy the 
dignity it confers, a portico may go anywhere, and bo of any size 
re(piired ; but it will never cease to be an oflcnco against all the best 
principles of architectural design. • 

The extent of the front at Wanstead was very nearly the same as 
that of Castle Howard (about ^>00 ft.) ; but when we compare the two 
it, must be confessed that even the bad taste of Vanbrugh is infinitely 
preferable to the tameness of Campbell. His design is elegant, but no 
one cares to look at it a second time and though it certainly docs not 
ollend, it can hardly be said to please. 

Kent * was another rather famous architect, of about the Same 
Cfdibre as Campbell; but fortunately for him he was a friend of the 
|]arl of Hnrlington, who was a man of taste and skilled in Architecture, 



so that difficult to know on the one hand how much of his designs 
should be i^l|gned to the Earl* and on the other far the Earl mAy 
have been” assisted by th^ know^dge of his dependant. 

l »otwe^ them they refronted Burlington Hoi^e as we now see it, in a 
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manner worthy of the best Italian architcets of an earlier day, thotjgh 
it cannot after all bo said that there is anything either very grand or 
very original in the design to* justify all the praise that has been 
bestowed upon -il:. ^etwcicn tliena also they probably designed the 
northern Park froi|t of the Treasuiy lhiil<^ngs at Whitehall, which, if 
completed, would be more woirtliy of Inigo Jones than anything that 
has been done thero Since hi|j time. The only design that we know to 
be his own is^the Horse Guards, and the less said about that the betjier. 
It is tolerably ihdfteiisive, but has little else to recommend it, 

Whether it was tiiat* he was more fortunate, or that ho had more 
genius, tliaii tfte tWf) last-named architects,* James^ Gibbs ^ produced two 
buildings which gave himt a liigher position among the artists of his 
country than they can as])ire to. 



1S5. Interior V^ew of St. Martlii’s-in- 1 he- Fields. * 

^ • • 
Tlio first of these is the Cliurch of St, Martin’s-in-the-Fields, which 
is certainly qi\Q of the finest, if not the handsomest church of its 
age and class. i,The octastylo portico of . Corinthian coluii^ns, 33 ft. in 
height, and two intercolumniations deep, is as pej'fect a reproduction 
of tliat Classical feat me as can well be made ; and the mode in which 
the pilasters are icpeated all round suggests a Classical temple to a 
very considerable extent, if we can persuade ourselvefe not to seef itlh^ 
two stories of windows* between them, which however mar the 
coiiiSiderably. Internally it is a combination of Sir Christopher 
arrangement for St. Bride’s and St. James’s ; but overdone, 
the usual objectionable feature of a fragment of an entablature- 


» Rom 1674; died 17M. 
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over each column before receiving the arch,* This, as before remarked, 
is frequently seen in Spain, in Italy in the worst days of her Art, and 
very rarely in Franco ; but wherever 4t is introduced it is fatal. It 
must also be added that the omanicntj|tion of the rdof throughout is 
overdone, and p^ot in good^taste. Externally, the 'great defect of the 
design is the mode in which the spire — in itself nqt objectionable — is 
set astride on the poitico. Not only doe&^it appear unme^a-ningly stuck 
tliipugh the roof, but, over so open a poitico, has a most crushing 
and inharmonious effect. Had it been placed alongside, as at Blooms- 
bury, for which the situation is singularl}’' favourable, not only would 
tJio church have reached more nearly the Classical effect to which it 
was aspiring, but the whole composition would have been very much 
improved. 

Gibbs’s other great work was the Hadcliffe Tjibrary at Oxford. Ho 
perhaps cannot be congratulated on his choice of a circular or domical 
form for the purpose ; but if his employers were willing to sacrilicic 
the lower storey wholly for the sake of giving height to the building, 
and consented to the adoption of a form by which hai dly more than 
lialf the accommodation was obtained that might otherwise have been 
the case, he perhaps was pot to blame, as in doing so he has produced 
one of the most striking, and perhaps the most pleasing, of the 
Classical buildings to be found in Oxford. Its great fault is that 
nothing in the design in the least degree ’indicates the purpose to 
which it was to bo applied ; and even after all the sacrifices made for 
elfect, ho was obliged to introduce two ranges of windows between the 
columns. The proportions, however, of the whole are good, the details 
appropriate to their places, and well drawn, so that the building has a 
monumental and elegant look of which its architect might well be 
proud. 

The most successful architect of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century was Sir William Chambers,* and he was fortunate in having 


^ Had the architects only had 
the sense to turn tlie fingment 
topsyturvy, it would then have 
been constructively correct. It 
would in fact have become the 
Moorish horseshoe artjh, and 
with a veiy slight modification 
of detail might have lost much 
of its offensive Aiaracter, while 
it would have ranged as Veil 
with anything on the wall. 
Of course any feature invented 
for tlie place would *have been 
hotter than either ; but if Clas- 
sical features must be used, it 
is best that it should be done 
so tliat they -shall be as con^ 
structive as the form will ad- 
mit of. • 

^orn 1726 ; died 1796. 
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187. IladdiJI’e Library, OAt'ord. I' rom a rholograpb. 

an opportunity of displaying his talents in the erection of Somerset 
House, which was undoubtedly the greatest architectural work of the 
reign of ^cdtge the Third. 

The best part of the design is the north or Strand front, which is 
an enlargtjd and improved copy of a part of the old palace built by 
Inigo Jones,^ and pulled down to make way for the new buildings. 
The width of this front is 132 ft., its height 62, or nearly one half, and 
it consists of a bold I'usticated basement storey more than 25 ft. in 
height, supporting a range of three-quarter Corinthian columns, which 
are designed and modelled with the utmost purity and correctness ; 
but we can hardly help regretting that two stories of windows should 
boiinoluded in this Order. The arrangement, however, is so usual and 
so thoroughly English, that, from habit, it ceases to become offensiya ; 

^ This has a second time been more literally reproduced in the Counjty Fire OflSoe# 

Sti*eet. 
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1 Hrt. Southern Fuvado of the Northern ])ortiou of Somerset House. 


jiud whore the whole is treated with such taste as in this instance, it 
seems almost unobjectionable. The three arches in the centre which 
iVuin the entrance into the courtyard occujy quite as much of the 
lVi(;ade as ought to be appropriated to this purpose, and constitute a 
suliiciently dignified approach to the dt)urtyard beyond. 

The south front of this portion of the structure is also extremely 
|>leasing ; it is so broken as to give great play of light and shade, thus 
l)ieventing either the details or number of paits from appearing loo 
siiiall for the purposes to which they are applied. The great areas, 
too, to the right and left of the entiance are an immense advantage, as 
tlicy allow tlie two sunk stories to be added to the height of tlie whole. 
The same praise cannot bo awarded to the other sides of the court, 
which consist of blocks of building of 277 and 224 ft. respectively, and, 
being under 50 ft. in height, are proportionally much lower than the 
entrance-block just described, and far too low for their length. They 
aie besides treated with a severity singularly misapplied. Except 
small spaces in the centre and at the extremities, the whole is rustic- 
ated, even above the level of the upper windows. Such a mode of 
treatment might be excusable in an exterior of bold outline, though, even 
then, hardly in conjunction with a Corinthian Order ; but a courtyard 
is necessarily a*mezzo-termine between a room and an exterior^ and it 
would generally be more excusable to treat it as if it might be roofed 
over, and so converted into an interior, than to design it with the cold 
severity which is so offensive here. * 

The river front, however, was Chambers’s great opportunity, but It 
u^ortunatoly shows how little he was equal to the task he had under- 
taken. To treat a southem tirade nearly 6i)0 ft, in ex:tent in the saine 

■ ■■ ■ . V 2 ■ 
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manner as ho had treated a northern one only 132 ft. long, would have 
been about as great a blunder as an architect over made. In order to 
produce the siime harmony of effect, he ought to have exaggerated the 
size of the parts in something like the same proportion ; but instead 
of this, both the basement and the Order are between one third and oiu} 
fourth less than thc^se of the Strand front, though so similar as to de- 
ceive the eye. As if to make this capital defect even more apparent 
than it would otherwise have been, he placed a terrace 40 ft. wide, and 
of about two-thirds of the height of his main building, in front of it ! 

No wonder that it looks , hardl}’’ as high, and is not more digni-^ 
fied, than a terrace of private houses in the Regent’s J^ark, or else- 
where. This is the more inexcusable, as hovliad JOO ft. of elevation 
available from the water’s edge, without adding one inch to the licight 
of his buildings, which was more .than sufficient for architectural effect, 
if he had known how to use it. Even with the terrace as it is, if ho 
had brought forward the wings only to the edge of the terrace, and 
thrown his centre back 50 or 100 ft., he would have improved the court 
immensely, ‘ and given variety and heiglit to the river front, and then, 
either with a cupola or some higher feature in the centre, the worst 
defects of the building might have been avoided. 

It was evident, however, that the imagination of Chambers could 
rise no higher than the concei)tion of a square, unpoetic mass ; and, 
although ho was one of the most correct and painstaking architects 
of his century, wo cannot regret that he was not employed in any 
churches of irnportauco, and that the nobility do not seem to have 
patronized him to any great extent, lie had evidently no grasp of 
mind or inventive facmlty, and little knowledge of the principles of 
Art beyond what might be gathered from the works of Vignola and 
other writers with regard to the use of the Orders. This may pro- 
duce correctness, but commonplace designs can be the only result, and 
this is really all that can be said of the works of Sir William Chambers. 

The architects who, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
enjoyed the patronage of the nobility to the greatest extent were the 
brothers Adam, Avho, after the publication by Robert* of his great 
work on Spalatro, acquired a repute for a knowledge of Classical Art 
which they* buildings by no means justified, as in this respect they were 
certainly inferior even to Chambers. Their great merit — if merit it 
bo — is, that they stamped their works with a certain amount of origin- 
ality, which, had it been of a better quality, might have done something 
to emancipate Art from its trammels. The principal characteristic of 
their style was the introduction of very largo ' windows, generally 
without dressings. These they frequently attempted to group, three 
or more together, by a great glazed arch over them, iSO as to try#and 
make the whole side of a house look like one room I And when 
did use Classical Orders or ornaments, they wore of the thinnest Ahd ; 


* A somewhat similar treatment to that Pennethoiiie, with the happiest resalt, 
here indicated has, within the hist few years, 2 1728 ; died 1782. 

been applied to the western fayade. by Mr. 
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most tawdry class. The facade of the Assembly Rooms at Glasgow is 
one of the very best specimens of their stylo, and freer from its defects 
than most of their designs. In London, there is the Adelphi, so called 
from being the creation of thc^ four brothers, and two sides of Fitzroy 
Square, where all their peculiarities come into play. They also 
designed Portland l^lace and Finsbury Square, in the latter of which 
their peculiar mode of fenestration is painfully apparent. 

/The most important public building intmsted to their care was the 
( -ollege at Edinburgh, the rebuilding of which was commenced in 1 789, 
-from a design by Robert Adam. Only tb© entrance front, however, 
measuring 255 ft. north and south, was completed in their day. The 
central court was addedt^ about forty years ago, from a design by Play- 
fair. Mlie part erected by Adam is four stories in height, without 
the least attem])t at concealment, and with a comice at the top, Jbhe 
only fault of which is, that it is not sufficiently bold for its position. 



189. View of the principal Fa 9 aifle of the College, Edinburgh. 


The centre is pierced by three bold arches, those on the sides 
adorned by two monolithic pillars of the Doric Order, one on each 
side, measuring 26 ft. in height. The whole composition of the centre 
is bold and monumental, without any feature so gigantic as to crush 
the wings or to overpower the other paiis* It is unfortunately situ- 
ated in so narrow a street, that it can nowhere he properly seen, and 
it wants a little more ornament to catch the ejre. But we possess few 
public buildings preg^nting so truthful and so well-balanced a design 
as this, and ceitainly the Adams never erected ■ anything else which 
was nearly 
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190 . Grouiul Plan of Kcddlcstonc Hall. From the ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus.’ 


Among tho conn try -houses which they built, perheaps their most 
successful prodiicti&n is Koddlestono in Derbyshire, chiefly remarkable 
for the pleasing manner in which four great blocks of buildings which 
form tho wings are joined to the centre by semicircular colonnades, 
copied afterwards in tho Government I louse at Calcutta. In other 
tespects, tho design is according to the usual recipe — a hexastylo 
Corinthian portico, standing on a rusticated basement, with three 
large and three bedroom windows on each side, but witli the puzzling 
IDCcnliarity of having no windows in the centre on either face, tho hall 
being lighted entirely from tho roof, and the only communication 
between the two sides of Iho house up-stairs being by a concealed 
passage under the roof of the portico.* 



191. Portion of the Garden Front of KeddlcHtune Hall. 


1 Dr. Johnson’s description of this building 
conveys as correct an idea of its, peculiaiities 
as can well be found anywhere. “ It would,” 
he say.s, “ do excellently well for a town-hall. 
The large room wi^ the pillars would do for 
the judges to ^ in at the assizes, the cir- 
cular room for a jury-chamber, and the room 


above for prisoners.” Boswell continties'v, 
“ He thought the lar^ room ill-lighted, aod 
of no use but for dancing in ; tihil 
chambers but indiiferent rooms; and 
immense sum the house had cost 
diciously laid out/* 
anno 1777* 
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Harewood House, in Yorkshire, by Carr of York, is a far bettor, 
because a more honest and straightforwai d specimen, of these porticoed 
houses of the last century. They arc, in fact, so numerous and so 
thoroughly English and aristocratic, that one is inclined to overlook 
their defects of stylo in consequence of their respectability and the 
associations they call up. It is much more satishictory to contemplate 
their easily understood arrangements than tlio ingenious puzzle of 
such a design as that of Holkham, where we are left to conjecture 
whether the noble host and hostess sleep in a bedroom 40 ft. high, or 
are relegated like their guests to a garret or an outhouse, or perhaps 
may have their bedroom windows turned inwards on a load flat. All 
this may sufHce to display the porvci*se ingenuity of the architect in 
producing a monumental whole ; hut both the proprietor and his guests 
would in the long run probably prefer looms of appropriate dimen- 
sions, and so situated as to enjoy the view of the scenery of the park, 
or the fresh breezes of heaven. 



„i- r r .11.-3:. 


1!»2, • FayaUc of Holklmm House. 

'ilierb were probably at least a conplo of hundred of these great 
manorial mansions erected in England and Scotland during the course 
of the eightecnlh century ; — more than one hundred are described And 
illustrated in the ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus.’ Nine-tenths of them are of 
stone ; one-half at least have porticoes ; and all have pretensions to 
architectural design in one form or other. Yet among tho whole of 
tliom there is not one which will stand comparison for one moment 
with tlio grandeur of the Eloi entino palaces, the splendour of those of 
Rome, or the elegance of those of A^enice. Their style is the same, 
their dimensions are equal, their situations generally superior; hut 
from one cause or other they have all missed the effect intended to he 
produced, and not one of thorn can now be looked upon as an entirely 
satisfactory specimen of Architectural Art. 

liobert Taylor ‘ was the architect who made a larger fortune than 
any of his professional brethren at the end of the last century, though, 
judging' from his Imildings at the Bank of England and elae where, 
there was very little in his art to justify tho patronage that was 
bestowed on him. In this respect he seems to have been inferior to the 
city architect, Dance; w^ho, in the Mansion House, produced a building, 
not certainly in, the purest taste, but an effective and goigeous desijpi ; 
and, before it lost the two crowning masses which carried the bu^l^injg 

* Bora iri4| died 
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to a height *over 100 ft., it really stood proudly and well out of the 
surrounding masses. His chef tVoeuvro, however, was the design for 
the prison at Newgate, which, though only a prison, and pretending 
to be nothing else, is still one of the best public buildings of the 
metropolis. 

It attained this eminence by a process which amounts as much to 
a discovery on the'parfc of its architect as Columbus’s celebrated inven- 
tion of making an egg stand on its end. By simply setting his m^d 
to think of the purposes <o which his building was to be appropriated, 
without turning aside to think of Grecian temples or Gothic castles, a 
very second-rate architect produced a v(^y perfect building. There is 
iKdliing in it but two great windowless blocks, each 90 ft. square, and 
between them a very eoniinonplace gaoler’s residence, five windows 
wide, and five stories high, and two simide entrances. With these 
slight materials, he has made up a facade 297 ft. in extent, and satisfied 
every requisite of good architecture. If any architect would only de- 
sign a church or a palace on the same principles on. which old George 
Dance designed X cwgato, or as an engineer designs {vbridge, he^would 
be iSastonished to find how simple the^ art of Architecture is, anft how 
easy it is to do right, and liow difficult tp do wrong, when honestly 
bent on expressing the truth, and the truth only. Prom what wo 
know of Dance’s character, we are led to suspect that it may have been 
mere ignorance th^t led him to do right on this occasion, but it was 
just this amount of ignorance which enabled eveiy village. e'i‘<?^iitect in 
every part of England to j)roduce those perfect chiu’ches which our 
cleverest and b(ist educated architects find difficulty in copying, and 
scarcely even dream of emulating. ' ^ 



Front Klovation of Newgate. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

CLASSICAL EEVIVAL IN ENGLAND. 


Wii’H the commencement of the present century a new feeling came 
over the spirit of architectural design, which, as suggested above, it 
may be convenient to distinguish by the na!ne of Jievival ; inasnpich 
as it differs essentially from the principles that guided the architects of 
the Kenaissance, ' . > • 

St. Peter’fe and St. Paul’s, thonglv using Classical details, and these 
only, are still essentially Christian churches; the Escui-ial and Versailles 
are the residences of kings of the age in which they were built, and do 
not pretend to \)e anything else. “No one could ever mistake St. I'eter’s 
for a lioman Temple ; and Versailles is as unlike the Palace of tho 
Cmsars as Uny two buildings could# well be ; and so it is throughout 
tlie throe centuries during which the Konaissance fv^as practised. Put 
the Walhalla prelonds to be an absolute and litoral reproduction of tho 
Partheudn ; so do'es tho Madeleine of a Roman Temple ; and the archi- 
tect has failed in his endeavours if you are able to detect in St. George’s 
TIall, Liverpool, any feature which would lead you to suppose the 
l)uilding might not belong to the ago of Augustus. 

This is even more pointedly the case with tho now fashionable 
Gothic stylq. The Gothic of Wren and his contemporaries was merely 
the last dying..echo of a grand natursd phenomenon which had so long 
been reverberating through tho national mind, that it was slow to 
die away. Tho revived Gothic is more like the thunder of the s|age, 
got up. with all the best appliances of Ait, and meant to strike with 
awe and admiration into the mind of the spectator ; and though tho 
true Gothic style is one of the most beautiful and perfect of man’s 
creations, its copy has very little either of the spirit or the merit of 
the original. Nevertheless an architjpet is at once condemned if, in 
any of the numerous churches now feeing erected, ho introduces any 
feature or omits any detail which would lead you to suspect that his 
building is not a cliurch suited for the Koman Catholic ritual, and 
such as might have been erected during the four centuries that pre- 
ceded the death of Henry VII. * 

The division of the architects into two separate schools, one follow-^ 
ing the pure Greek; the other ftie literal Gothic, is another most 
important feature distinguishes the Eevival from lh^Beiiais|pr 

sance. It is literally impossible that any man or set of Can ednti- 
nuously profess to, obtain two diametrically opposite sots of resx|Jts, if 
reasoning from any ohe set of well-recoj^ise^'jprinciples ; Imt when 
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reasoning is entirely put on one side, and more imitation biibstituted, 
it becomes easy. The architects of the Ilcnaisvsance had a distinct 
principle before them, wliich was, how to adapt Classical details so as 
to make them subservient to modern purposes. To do this, always 
required thought and invention on their part, — more, in fact, than they 
frequently could supply. If the Revival archiiects have a principle, it 
is that modern purposes should bo inade^, subservient to foregone archi- 
tectural styles. As the Church, at the instigation of the l?evivali*^ts, 
has consented to become pseudo-t^atholic in externals in order that its 
architects may be saved the trouble of thinking, there is now no difti- 
culty, in so far as Ecclesiastical Architecture is concerned. When town- 
councillors are willing to spend money that they may be lodged like 
Roman senators, all is easy there too; and an architect only requires 
to possess a good library of illustrated works in order to qualify him- 
self for any task ho may bo called upon to undertake. 

it is not difficult to trace the stops by which, in this country at 
least, the change took place. The publination of Dawkins and Wood’s 
* Illustrations of Palmyra and Baalbec’ in 1750 first gave the English 
public a taste for Roman magnificence, undiluted by Italian design. 
Adam’s ‘ Spalatro,’ published ten years afterwards, inoi eased the feel- 
ing, and gave its authoy an oijportunity which he so strangely throw 
away. But the works which leally and permanently affected tlie taste 
of the country werh the splendid series which commenced by the pub- 
lication of the first volume of Stuart’s ‘ Athens ’ in 1762, was continued 
by^ the Dilettanti Society, and, after the lapse of nearly a century, was 
worthily com jdeted last year by the publication of Cockerell’s ‘Re- 
searches at Egina and Bassm.’ 

Though Stuart practised as an architect after his retum from 
Greece, he does not seem to have met with much patronage, nor did 
he then succeed in introducing his favourite style i)ractically to his 
countrymen. The tiuith was that, Avitli all its beauties, the Grecian 
Doric is singularly untractable and ill-snited to modern purposes ; and, 
so long as the principles of tho Renaissance prevailed, it could not be 
apjdiod. It was, however, tlie hcauty of this style and tho desire to 
possess examples of it, created by the entbnsiasni which the possession 
of the Elgin marbles raised in this country towards everything that 
savoured of the of Pci icles, which eventually led to the substitu- 
tion of tlic pAiciples of the Revival for those of the Renaissance. 

Once the fashion was introduced it became a mania. Thirty or 
forty years ago no building was complete without a Doric portico, 
hexastylc or octastylo, prostylar or distyle in antis ; and no educated 
man dared to confess ignorance of\ great many^ very’^ hard words 
which t||en became fashionable. Churches were most affljeted in this 
way; next to these came Gaols and County Halls, — ^but even Railway 
Stations e^d Panoramas found their best advertisements in these sacred 
adjuncts ; and terraces and shop-fronts thought they had attained the 
acm6 of elegance when either a wooden or plaster caricature of a 
Grecian order suggested the Classical taste of tho builder. In sotne 
instances the founders were willing to forego the commonplace requi-, 
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sites of light and air, in order to carry out their Classical aspirations ; 
but in nine cases out of ten a slight glance round the corner satisfies 
the spectator that the building is not erected to contain a statue of 
Jupiter or Minerva, and suffices to dispel any dread that it might be 
devoted to a revival of the impure worship of Heathen deities. 

The whole device was, in fact, an easily-detected sham, the absurdity 
of which the Gothic architects were not slow in availing themselves 
of^ “If,” they said, “you can coj)y Grecian temples, wo can copy 
Christian churches ; if your porticoes are beautiful, they belong neither 
to our religion nor to our country; and your. steeples are avowedly 
unsightly, your churches barns, and the wdiole a mass of incongruities. 
Ours are harmonious throughout, suited to (Christian worship and to 
our climate ; every part ornamental, or capable of ornament without 
incongruity; and all suggestive of the most a])]>ropriate associations.” 

The logic of this appeal was i rresistible, so far at least as churches 
were concerned : the public admitted it at once, and wore right in 
doing so. If copying is to bo the only principle of Art, — and the 
Grecian architects have themselves to blame that they forged that 
weapon and put it into the hands of their eiffemies, — there is an end 
of the controversy. It is better to copy Gothic, when we must do so 
literally, than to copy Greek. But is copying the only end and aim 
of Art ? 

if it is so, it is Irariily worth the while of ahy man of ordinary 
ability to think twice about the matter. Nothing either gi*oat or good 
was over yet done without thought, or by more imitation, and there 
seems no reason to believe that it over will bo otherwise. The only 
hope is that the absurdity of the present practice may lead to a reac- 
tion, and that Architectui'o may again become a real art, practised on 
some rational basis of common sense. 

There are very few” churches in England built during the period of 
the Revival, in the Classical styles of Architecture, inasmuch as, before 
the demand for extension of church accommodation began to be ex- 
tensively felt, the Gothic styles had come into vogue for the purpose. 
It may also be added, that the churches which were Alien built were 
very much after the old pattern; — a xiortico, of more or less pre- 
tensions, witli a spire resting on its ridge, — the only novelty introduced 
being that, instead of a conical spire, an egg-shaped cupola was fre- 
quently introduced as more correct; though, like most compromises, it 
failed in accomplishing the desired object. 

The new churcH of St. Pancpis, built between the years 1819 and 
1 822, may be taken as a typical example of this class, and, in its details 
at Jeast, goes further to reproduce a Grecian Temple than any other 
church wo possess. TJ^e selection qf the Order employed in its con- 
struction was, however, very unfortunate, as the es^ejne j^delicaoy of 
the Grecian Ionic ia neither suited to our climate nor i|p so large a 
building as this; and details which were appropriate io an Order 
under 30 ft. in height^ become inappropriate when applied to one a 
third la^er. • .The wonst feature of the whole deaign is, however, the 
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194. West Elevation of St. Paneras New Clmicli. 

steeple. The idea of putting a small Temple of the Winds on the top 
of a larger one was a most unfortunate way of designing a steeple, 
and it was a still greater solecism to place this combination over so 
delicate a portico as that used at St. Tancras. The introduction also 
of the caryatid portico on cither flank, where they are . crushed by the 
expanse of plain wall to which they are attached, was another very grave 
error of judgment. Putting on one side for the present all question as 
to the propriety of adopting Classical de’tails for Christian purposes, it 
still was an unpardonable mistake to arrange in a formal monumental 
building of the dimensions of this church the elements of a small, 
elegant, and playful design, like the Temple of Minerva Polias at 
Athens, and a still greater one to select so delicate an Order for employ- 
ment in our climate, to which the Roman Orders wer^ at least m^re 
appropriate. All these causes led to 8t. Paneras new church being 
acknowledged’ a failure ; and as it cost nearly 70,000/., it contributed 
more than any other circumstance to hasten the reaction towards the 
Gothic stylo which -was then becoming fashionable. Internally the 
building is very much better than it is externally. The difficulty of 
the galleries is conquered as far as possible by lej^fing their supports 
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stop at tliei’r under side ; and all the other arrangements are such as 
are apj)ropriate to a Protestant church of the first class. 

There are several other cliurohes in the metropolis and its iieigh- 
hourhood, such as those at Kcnnington and Norwood, which aim at 
equal purity of Hellenism in style, though le^ anihitious in design and 
detail. They are now, however, all admitted to have failed in the 
attempt to amalgamate the elements of Gieck Art with the requiit^- 
meiits of a Protestant church in our climate. It is, Iherefore, of little 
use adding further criticism to what has already been passed upon 
them ; nor is it neoessaiy to enumerate the churches in similar styles 
erected in the provinces. The fashion passed as quickly as it aioso, 
and has scarcely left any permanent impress on Ihe Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of the age. 

• 

Tuming to Secular Art, we find Sir John Soane * as one of the ear- 
liest and most successful architects of the Pcvival. On his return from 
studying in Italy, he was, in 1788, ap]Knntcd architect to the P»ank of 
England ; and during the rest of his life was occupied in cariying out 
the rebuilding of that institution, which was commenced there shortly 
after his apphintment. ' This great design was the subject of his life- 
long study, and that by which posterity will judge of his talents. 

The task proposed to him on this occasion was very similar to that 
undertaken by Dance in designing Newgate — to produce an imposing 
public building without any openings towards the street. But though 
the latter succeeded perfectly in his design, it is very doubtful how far 
the same praise can be awarded to Soane. 

In the first place, it was an unpardonable mistake to adopt an Order 
less than 80 ft. high, and standing at one angle on the ground, as the 
ruling feature of such a design. From the fall of the gi’ound the 
Lothbury front is about (» ft. higher, — ^but even then a height of 30 or 
40 ft. along an unbroken front of 420 ft. is contemptible in comparison 
with Dance’s 50 ft. in height along a facade of 300 ft., which, besides, 
is broken into three well-defined masses. The mistake is the less 
excusable here, as the Bank was and is surrounded by buildings so 
high as to dwarf it still more, and to neutralize, both in appearance 
and in reality, that feeling of security for which the whole design has 
been sacrificed. It would have been so easy to remedy this, either by 
raising the whole on a terrace-wall, with a slight batter some 20 ft. in 
height, — in which case some or all of the blank windows, which are 
now supposed to be ornaments, might have been opened, to the great 
convenience of the occupants, as well as to the improvement of the 
appearance of the building externally ; or he might, with a very slight 
altejution, havq used the present block as such a terrace ; and, at least 
over the centre of each front, have raised an upper storey, which would 
have given dignity and variety to the whole. After these faults of concep- 
tion the worst featura of the design is the grand entrance,, which, strange 
to say, is only an ordinary three-storied dwelling-house, through two 
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small doors on the ground floor of which you enter this grand building [ 
On the. other hand, the recessed colonnades which flank it, and orna- 
merit the centre of the eastern front, are as pleasing features for the 
puipose as have ever been adopted in a modern Classical building: 
and, if an Order was to^e copied literally — which the new school 
insisted should bo the case —Soane was fortunate in the selection of 
the Tivoli example for this purpose. The circular colonnade at the 
north-west angle is ,a very pleasing specimen of design, as well, as 
most ap^uopriate in overcoming the acuteness of the angle. But the 
most pleasing part of the whole is the Lothbury Court, wliich, though 
small, and having an unfinished look in some parts, is perhaps the 
most elegant to be found in this country. 



195. East Elevation of the Bank of England. 


In -the rest of the interior, as well as in most of his other designs, 
Soane affected an originalify of form and decoration, which, not being 
based on any well-understood constructive principle, or any recognised 
form of beauty, has led to no result, and to us now appears little less 
than ridiculous. Still he took so much pains and bestowed so much 
thought on some of his designs,— sutjh for instance as the staircase to 
the old House of liords — some parts of his own house- the dome of 
the National Jlebt Office, and some othens, — that it is most discouraging 
to find that, when a man with such talents as Soane undoubtedly 
possessed deviated from the beaten jiatli, ho should have l)een so 
unsuccessful. It probably may have been that he was crotchety and 
devoid of good sound taste ; but it is a strong argument in the hands 
of the enemies of ])rogress to find such a man succeeding when copy- 
ing, and failing when he attempts originality. * 

Holland, Burton, Nash, and one or two others, jformed a group of 
architects wlnj certainly have loft their impress on the Art of their 
country, though whether they advanced the cause of true Architecture 
or not is not quite so clear. The first-named introduced a certain 
picturesque mode of treating the classical stylos, which promised 
favourable results, and in his Carlton House certainly was effective. 
The last-nained was in feeling a landscape-gardener, and carried 
Holland s principles to their extremest vei'ge. The three devoted 
themselves more especially to Street and Domestic Architecture p and 
with the aid of a few columns stuck here and there, or rich window 
dressings and rustications in another place, and aided by the fatal 
facility of stu^^co, they managed to get over an immense amount of 
space with a very slight expenditure of thought. Although none of 
these buildings will stand the test of separate examination, to their 
architects is duo the^nerit of freeing us from the dreadful monotony / 
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I’ortiro of the Luiuloii IJinversUy Huildlng^, Gower Siroet. 


of (lie Baker Street style. Wo can no longer consent to live behind 
plain brick walls, with oblong holes cut in them, and for this wo 
cannot be too grateful. 

These men were all more or less true to the old Classical school of 
Art, though occasionally they indulged in a little bad Gothic, and their 
Classical designs were more or less tinged with the feelings of the now 
Boniantic school. Wilkins was probably the first who really aspired 
to pre-eminence in both styles. While he was building the severely 
Classical College of Downing at Cambridge, he was also building tjie 
jiicturesque Gothic New Court at Trinity College in the same uni- 
versity ; and while he was erecting his chef-d’oeuvre, the portico of the 
University College, Gower Street, he was the author of.the new build- 
ings at King’s College. It is absurd to suppose ho could be sincere in 
both, if ho knew what Architecture was ; but the feelings of his heart, 
so far as we can judge, were towards the pure Greek ; and in the 
portico in Gower Street he has ccrtiE^inly produced the most pleasing 
specimen of its class which has yet been attempted in this country. The 
stylobate* is singularly beautiful and well proportioned ; the Order 
itself is faultless, both in detail and as to the manner in which it 
staiids ; and the dome sits most gracefully on the whole, and^ itiself 
as pleasing in outline and detail as any that ever was erected, in modern 
times at least. It is true the porch is too large for the building to 
which it is attached ; but this arises from the wings, which were an 
essential part of the original design, not having been oompleted. It is 
true also that it is useless; but so is a Gothic steeple; and we must 
not apply the •utilitarian test too closely to wo As of Art; If it weijo 
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desired to make the building both monumental and ornamental, it 
would not bo easy to do it at less cost, either in money or convenience, 
than is attained by the arrangement adopted at University College. 

It is to be regretted that this building is so little seen, and that 
Wilkins’s standing as an architect must generally bo judged by his 
having had the bad fortune to obtain the prize of being chosen to erect 
in the National Callery one of our largest public buildings and on the 
finest site in the me^^opolis. Unfortunately for his fame the prize was 
coupled with such conditions as to render success nearly impossible. 
The money allotted to the purpose was scarcely one-half of what was 
necessary ; he was ordered to take and use the pillars of the portico of 
(.-arlton House ; to set back the wings, so as not to hide St. Martin’s 
Church ; and, lastl}^ to allow two thoroughfares through it I He 
failed : and we pay the penalty. And most justly so ; because we 
know that Wilkins had talent enough to erect a creditable building if 
ho had had fair play ; but the public thought proper to impose con- 
ditions which rendered his doing so next to impossible. The sad 
result to the architect is well known ; but on a fair review of the cir- 
cumstances it does not appear that ho was to blame ft)r the painful 
failure in Trafalgar Scpiarc. 



Plan of the Portico of the British Museum. Si:ale 100 feet to 1 Inch. 


If the British Museum is not more successful than the National 
Gallery, it certainly is not so from the same causes. No architect ever 
had a fairer chance than Sir Robert Siiiirke had here. The ground was 
free of all encumbrances ; the design long and carefully elaborated 
before execution ; and money supplied without stint. If the buildings 
there have cost a million sterling, which is under the mark, it is no 
exaggeration to say that half that sum at least has been spent in orna- 
ment and ornamental arrangements, and at such detriment to conveni- 
ence that already they are being abandoned in spite of the money which 
has been wasted upup them. Tlie courtyard to which the whole build- 
ing was sacrificed is already gone, and the portico is voted a publip 
nuisance; though it will not be so easily got rid of as the other. 
Nothing, in fact, can well be more absurd than forty-four useless 
columns, following the sinuosities of a modern facade, and finishing 
round the corner ; — not because the design is complete — for, according 
to the theory on which the portico is designed, they ought to be con- 
tinued along both flanks, — or because they abut on an^" building— but 




Front View of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Ciuubrid^o* 


simply bocauso the oxponso would not allow of its being earned 
further. As if to make matters worse, a splendid “grille** has been 
erected in front, so high and so near the spectator, that, tis seen from 
the street, the iron wall is higher and more important than the 
colonnade. Had the grille been carried back between the two wings 
of the portico, it would have been pleasing and appropriate. Where 
it is, its only effect is that of dwarfing what is already too low. 

The portico which Basevi erected in front of tlio Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge is very much of the same useless character as 
this, but much less objectionable : in the first place, because more 
elegant in detail and better proportioned ; in the next, because it does 
terminate naturally at both ends ; and, lastly, because evidently only 
a Classical screen to hide a building neaiiy as omamontal behind. 
A screen is always, of course, objectionable in Art ; but if it is deter- 
mined that the building shall reproduce the effect of a pre-Christian 
temple, or hall, it is perhaps better to cut the difficulty by this means 
at once than to attempt to mix the ancient and modem together 
in the hopes of producing a deception which very seldom can be 
successful. ^ 

The culminating, and by far the most successful specimen of this 
st^de of Art in* England, perhaps in Europe, is St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. Its dimensions are, in the first place, superb — 420 ft. in 
length by 140 in width — and ornamented by an Order 58 ft. in height. 
The centre internally is occupied by one grand ball 169 ft. in length, 
85 ft. high, and 75 ft. wide, to which must be added recesses 13 ft. deep 
on each side. •The design of this noble room is adapted from that of 
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tho great halls of the Thcrma) at Rome, and its ornamentation so rich 
and tasteful as to make it one of tho most splendid structures in Eur()j)c. 
At either end are court-rooms, 00 ft. hy 50, opcniing into it, and beyond, at 

one end, a concert-room 75 ft. 



199. ritin of St. Gt’orgc'a Hull, Liverpool. 

Scale 100 feet tci 1 inch. 


deep. The smaller rooms that 
are grouped round these are 
so absolutely concealed on the 
cast, north, and south sides, 
that they do not interfere 
with the Classical effect ; and, 
on the west, though windows 
do appear, they are so openly 
and so appropiiately intro- 
duced that there is no appear- 
ance of meanness on this 
side, or anything to detract 
from the splendour of the 
east front. Tho principal 
fa(;adc is ornamented hy a 
])()i‘tico of sixteen Corinthian 
columns, each 40 ft. in height; 
beyond whicli bn each side 
is a “ cryptoporticuis ’’ of five 
square pillars, filled nj) to 
one-third of their height by 
sci ocns ; Iho whole being of 
the purest and most ex(piisito 
Grecian, rather than Roman 
detail. Tho effect of so simple, 
yet so varied a composition, 
extending over 400 feet, with 
the dimensions quoted above, 
is quite unrivalled, and pro- 
duces an effect of grandeur 
unequalled by any other mo- 
dern building known. Tho 
south front, with its oc tasty le 
portico, is very beautiful, but 
presents no remarkable fea- 
tures of novelty ; and its 
principal merit is that it 


^ grouj)s so pleasingly with tho 

eastern facade, and almost suggests the semicircidar termination a^ the 
other end. 


With these dimensions there is perhaps no other building in modern 
times which would enable us to compare more closely tho merits of 
Grecian and Medimval Art. The plan and outline of St. George’s 
Hall is very much that of a Mediawal cathedral ; and if we could fancy 
York, or any other cathedral, without its towers, substituted for it, 
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we should be able to say which is the most effective. Even in height 
they are not dissimilar. But the one is a windowlcss pile, simple in 
outline, severe from the fewness of its parts, but satisfying the most 
fastidious tastes from the purity of its details. The other would be 
rich, varied, and far more cheerful in appearance ; depending princi- 
pally on its windows for its decoration, and making up, to a great 
extent, for its want of purity, by the appropriateness of its details. 



2(»0. View of St. CeorKo’ft Hall, I.iveriK»ul. From a I’liotograpli. 


Grange House, Hampshire, which was reconstructed from designs by 
Wilkins about the year 1820, is not only too characteristic an example 
of his taste in design, but also of the iiiappropriateness of the revived 
Grecian style as applied to Domestic ArchitetJture. Not only do the 
porticoes add immensely to the expense of such a building without in 
the smallest degree increasing either its comfort or convenience, but 
they actually darken the windows, and suggest the ariangeincnt of a 
class of buildings differing in every rtispect from the purposes of a 
nobleman’s mansion in an English park. It is no wonder that a 
reaction soon set in against such a style as this. Wilkins’s own designs 
in Tudor Gothic afforded far more accommodation, for the same 
expense, and with infinitely more appropriateness and convenience 
than is found in his Grecian buildings. Though fashion may at 
one time have induced noblemen to submit to the inconveniences of the 
pur,e Classic, the moment the Gothic became as fasliionable, there was 
an end of the first; and it is very improbable that it can ever bo 
revived again in this country, for such purposes at least as we find it 
applied to at Grange. 

There are several buildings in Edinburgh and Glasgow which, 
though on a smaller scale, must be considered as successful adaptations 
of Classical Architecture. The most so is perhaps the Royal Jnstitu- 
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aoi. Orange House, Hunipuhlre. From KnlgUFs * I’ictorial History of Kngland.' 

tion on the Mound at Edinl)urgh, where the Grecian Doric is used 
with a fi’eodoin, and at the same time a success, not to ho found in any 
other cxaiiiplo in this country. The poiticoes hero (u>ver entrances; 
the liank colonnades are stopped against blocks which give them 
character and meaning ; and the whole is so well-proportioned as to 
produce a most satisfactory result. The great defect is its situation 
being so low as to be looked down upon from the apj)roaches either 
in front or rear. From George Street the spectator is on a level with 
the cornice, and so los()s all elfect of perspective ; and from the 
(.astlo Hill he has a revelation of skylights and chimney-pots sadly 
destiuctivo of the illusion produced by the purity of the external archi- 
tecture. Placed on the (Hilton Hill, or on any height, it would have 
been one of the most faultless of modem buildings. Where it is, it 
fails entirely in producing the effect which is duo to the beauty of the 
design. ^ 

Tlie new High School by Hamilton is perhaps even a happier 
adaphition of the style to modern purposes, though on a less monu- 
mental scale, and with far less pretension. The situation, however, is 
most happy ; and the adaptation of the front of the' building to the site, 
and to the purposes to which it is applied, so successful as almost to 
make us believe that it might bo possible really to adapt Greek arehi- 
tocturo to modern requirements. A view, however, of the building 
from the Calton Hill rather dissipates the illusion.' Though there is 
nothing mean about it, it turns out, like the Fitzwilliam Museum, to 
be merely a modem building behind a Classical screen. 

Such indeed seems to be the result of all our modem experience in 
this direction. Either we must bo content with good •honest two or 
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View of tlift New lUgh Stliool, Ktlinburgh. 


thrco storied buildings, like the Paris Bourse, the Liverpool (histom- 
house, or the Jjoeds IVnvn-hall, adding (jolumns to as great an extent 
as the tront will admit of, and tlum, like the pheasants with tlujii- 
heads in the brake, trust to no one perceiving that the pillars arc not all 
ill all, but that the windows mean something; or we must go to great 
expense to juit up screens and to hide our modern necessities, and 
hope no one will find us out. This has been nearly accomplished at 
St. George’s Hall, but hardly anywhere else ; and after all, supposing 
it successful, is this an aim worthy of the most truthful and mechanical 
of the arts? 

Sir Charles Barry was almost the only one of the architects of the 
lievival who seems to have perceived the hopelessness of the path they 
were pursuing; and if he had been left to follow the bent of his own 
genius, would probably have set an example that would have had the 
greatest influence on the style of Art in this country. One of his 
earliest works was remodelling the facade of the College of Surgeons 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, lie found it with a very commonplace portico 
running through two stories, and with an attic above. Instead of 
trying merely to improve this, ho boldly placed a cornicionc over the 
whole, thus reducing the portico to the position of a mere adjunct, and 
making the whole three stories part of one great consentaneous design. 
The attempt was so* successful, and so like a great discovery, that the 
wonder is that an attic was ever introduced afterwards ; but it is not 
th^ province o^ architects to think at the present day, and, though more 
rarely than formerly, attics are still introduced. 

His next and even more successful design was tie southern front of 
the Travellers* Club, where, by simply grouping the windows together, 
with a very few ornamental details, he produced one of the most agree- 
able facades of modem times. His Heform Club was more ambitious 
.and less happy, in consequence of a rather too great leaning towards 
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203 . Favadc of tlic Coll<‘go of Surgeons, Linccln’s*lnn-Mcl(ls. 

the Farnoso Falaco, wliicli suggested the inotivo for the design. The 
windows arc consequently too small for ihis eliinalo, and the cornicione 
too solid for the range of windows immediately under it. There is also 
a degree of monotony in the equal S2)aeing of the windows throughout 
the two principal facades, which would only l)o excusahle in buildings 
of a more monumental class tlian this one can pretend to. The con- 
sequence is that the western end, though it can hardly bo seen, is 
by far the most pleasing of the external fa(;adcs of this Club. Its 
superiority arises sini])ly from a sliglit grouping in the windows, a 
hu gei* plain space being left between the central group of four and the 
two outer groups of two windows each. It is not much, but even this 
slight evidence of design goes far to satisfy the mind. 

Most of the d(‘fects of the Itoform Club were remedied by him sub- 
secxuently wlien superintending the erection of Bridgewater House, 
which is very similar in size and arrangements, and shows how much 
can be done by a little grouping of the windows and taste in the details, 
with the usual elements of an English nobleman’s house, without the 
useless por ticoes which the previous century thought such indispens- 
able adjuncts. 

In both these buildings KSir Charles Barry introduced a modification 
of the Italian Cortile, which was a new feature in buildings in this 
country, but one pcrfectl^^ legitimate, and capable "of the most pleasing 
effects. As before remarked, the Cortile is a “ mezzo tennine ” be- 
tween the architecture of the exterior and that of tHo rooms in ;the 
interior; and an architect is perfectly justified in making it lean either 
to one side or to the other, as he may desire. 

In the instances now quoted, the Cortile being roofed over became 
a hall ; and Sir Charles would have been justified in treating this 
feature more as a room than he did, and there can be little doubt but 
that after a few more trials it would have become so, and lost all trace 
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204 . Park Front of Hrhigcwatcr House. 

i)f (ixternal architeciture. As it is, these two are very pleasing specimons 
of as Hioiiniuental a stylo of treatment as is compatible witli internal 
purposes, and are as scenic features of internal decoration as can bo 
found in this country. 

If Barry’s design for tlie Treasury Buildings was not so successful, 
it was owing to the fact that the task pro})osed to him hero was — 
similar to that suggested above to improve the Bank of England— to 
raise a low colonnaded design of Sir John Soane s on a stylobate, and 
give it the height requisite for accommodation and effect. The Order 
and all the elements were given to Barry, and he made the best of 
them; but there is no doubt that he would have done better if less 
hampered. 

While pursuing so successfully this career of introducing common 
sense into architectural design. Sir Charles Barry was, unluckily for 
his happiness and fame, chosen architect for the greatest architectural 
undertaking in this^country since the rebuilding of St. Paul’s. It was 
•••^unfortunate for him, as at that time the Gothic mania had become so 
prevalent that the Parliament determined that their New Palace should 
bem that style. The plea for this was that it must harmonise with 
Westminster Hall and the Abbey, though., a greater misconception of 
the true elements of the problem could hardly have been conceived, 
for both these buildings suffer enormously from their younger and 
gaudier rival, and would have gained immensely by being ccfntrasted 
.with a mode^i building in another style. However lai'ge and how- 
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over ornamental the latter might have been, it could not have in- 
terfered with the older buildings in any way ; and both would have 
been great and characteristic truths, instead of one honest tnithful 
Mediaeval building being placed in juxtaposition with a mere modem 
imitation. 

Had the arcjhitect been allowed to follow the bent of his own mind, 
ho probably would have adopted Inigo Jones’s river fa(;ade for the 
palace at Whitehall as the motive of his design. It was exactly fitted, 
])oth from design and dimensions, to the situation ; and with such 
changes as the difference of pui*])oses recpiired, or his own taste and 
ex(iuisite knowledge of detail might have suggested, would have re- 
sulted in a palace of which we might well be proud. A dome might 
then have covered the central hall, instead of the spire as at present ; 
and in that position would have been as effective as the dome of 
St. Paul’s is, when eom]mred with what the spire of Salisbury would 
have boon in its place. The simj)le outlines of the Victoria and dock 
Towers are much more suited to Italian than to Gothic? details; and so 
in fact is the whole building, which is essentially (dassic in form and 
principle, and only Gothic in detail. Heing compelled to adopt the 
Gotliic stylo, the building is anything but a success, for the task of 
producing a modern palace, with all its modem appliances, and which 
shall look like a building of another age, and designed for other pur- 
poses, has hitherto* proved a task beyond any architect’s strength to 
succeed in. 

As the buildings of the Parliament Houses however are Gothic, 
they do nc^t bcilong to the Classic llevival, and must in eonseciuence be 
described fui tlier on when treating of the Gothic llevival. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


Thk first person who, in England at least, seems to have conceived the 
idea of a Gothic Revival, was the celebrated Horace Walpohi. He 
pnrehased the property at Strawberry Hill in 1753, and seems sliortly 
afterwards to have commeneed rebuilding the small cottngo which then 
stood there. The Lower Cloister was erected in 171)0-01 , the Reauelerc 
Tower and Ochigon ( 'losct in 1700, and the North Redeliamber in 1770. 

We now know that these are very indifferent specimens of the true 
principles of Gothic Art, and are at a loss to understand how eitlier 
their author or his contemporaries could ever fancy tliat those very 
queer carvings were actual reproductions of the details of York Minster 
or other eciually celebrated buildings, from which they were supposed 
to have been copied. Whether correct or not, they sdem to have ci*eated 
quite furore of Medievalism among the big-wigged gentry who strutted 
through tho saloons, and were willing to believe the Middle Ages had 
been reproduced, which no doubt tlicy were with as much correctness 
as in tho once celebrated tale of the ‘ Castle of Otranto,’ 

Bad as Walpole’s Gothic was, it was better, according to the present 
definition of the Revival^ than that which had preceded it, and was 
directed to a totally different result. Wreil and the architects of his 
age, who may bo taken as reiu’esenting the Gothic Renaissance^ sought 
to reproduce the forms and the spirit of tho Gothic stylo, while showing 
the most profound contempt for its details. Ihe new school aimed at 
reproducing the details, wholly regardless of either their meaning or 
their application. The works of Wren at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, at 
St. Hunstan’s in the East, or of Hawksmoor at All Saints, Oxford, all 
show a perfect appreciation of the aspiring and picturesque forms of 
the style, coupled with an ignorance of or contempt for tho details 
which is very offensive to our modern purists. On the other hand, tho 
towers, the cloisters, or the library at Strawberry Hill are neither de- 
fensible lior monastjic, nor Mediseval.^ It is essentially the villa resi- 
I of a gentleman of fortune in the eighteenth century, ornamented 
with details borrowed from tho fourteenth or jSfteenth. 

it is very necessary to bear this distindtiog in mind, as it pervades 
all Gothic designs down to the present day; and is in fact the cha- 
racteristic, ,a8 it is the fatal feature, of the whole system, 

Ihe fadhion set by so distinguished a person as Horace Walpole 
was not long in finding followers, not only in domestic but in religious 
buildings. Although London was spared the infliction, Liverpool and 
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other towns in Lancashire, which w^ero then rising into importance, 
were adorned with a class of churches which are a wonder and a warn- 
ing to all future ages. St. John’s, Liverpool, may ho taken as a typo 
of the class ; but it is not easy how to understand how any one could 
hiiicy that a square block with sash windows and the details of this 
building was a reproduction of the parish churches of the olden time 
which they saw around them. The idea at that time seems to have 
been tliat any window that was pointed, any parapet that was nicked, 
and any towei* that had four strango-looking obelisks at its angles, was 
essentially Gothic; and ])roceeding on this system, they produced a 
class of buildings wdiich, if they are not Gothic, had at least the merit 
of being nothing else. 

The same system was carried into Domestic Architecture, and it is 
surprising what a number of castles were built which have nothing t;as- 
tellated about them, except a nicked parapet and an occasional window 
in the form of a cross, with a round tennination at the end of each branch. 
This is suj)posed to i ei)rcscnt a loophole for archer>% but on so Brobding- 
nagian a scale, that Hie giant who could have used it could never have 
thrust his body into the pepper box which was adorned in this singular 
manner. (Jenerally a circular tower at each angle was thought suffi- 
cient, and frecpiently a little solid “ gueritc,” about 3 ft. in diameter, 
attached to each angle of the parapet, represented the defensive means 
of these modern cdstles. Lambton, Tjowther, Inverary, Eglinton, and 
fifty others, represent this class. The Adams were the greatest of these 
military architects, and sinned more in this way than any others. 
They built Colzean Castle, Ayrshire, whiidi, from the circumstance of 
its situation, is one of the most successful of its class, and really a 
])icturesque dwelling-house, though it would liave been far better with- 
out its Gothic details, even if Italian Avere substituted for them. 

With the last century this Avonderful style was dying out, at least 
if we may judge from Loudon Castle, built by Elliot, and some other 
specimens, where mul lions were occasionally introduced, and something 
more like a Gothic feeling prevailed, not only in the details, but the 
general features of tlie design. The great impulse, however, that was 
given to the change was by Beckford, who, under very similar circum- 
stances, repeated at Fontliill what Walpole had done at Strawberry 
Hill, but^vith the improved knowledge which. the experience of half a 
century had afforded. 

It was about tlie year 1795 that Beckford ..was first seized with a 
desire to build, in the grounds of Fon thill Bark, “ a convent in ruins,” 
to bo a sort of pleasure-house and place of retreat.* With tho. assistance 
of James VV^yatt the building was very rapidly completed ; but, boifig*'^ 
wholly of timber and plaster, it tumbled dowui before it was yrell 
finished, but only to be commenced on a larger scale,* and with more 
durable materials. In 1807 it was so far complete Hiat its owner 
went to reside in it, and the old” mansion-house was abandoned. In 
1812 the east wing was commenced, and the works progressed with little 
interruption till nearly 1822, when the place was sold and dismantled, 
only to tumble down again and nearly to murder its noM' master. 
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Dimng tho progress of the works the greatest mystei-y was kept 
up. ho one was admitted to see them ; and the consequeneo was that 

woZr77 T“’r """ placerand to 

d; ^ 1 ^ 7 '““"*** eastern magnificence, and tlio more than ea.storn 

disiopid of common sense shown in its arrangements. Afostoftho 

but that was a part of tho system. It was necessary that it should 
either a church, or a castle, or a college, or something of tho sort • and 
many of the errors in proportion arose from tho expansion of its do 

mgners ide^ during tho thirty years that tho works wereTn t™ 
But notwithstanding this, it was by far tho most successful Gothic 
building of Its day, more Mediroval in tho picturesque irregularity of 

W ’If correctness of itsdetaSs, than liy which 

had then been erected. With all its faults, no nrivato res^LT^in 

-^Jfi^sessed afi;^hing so splendid or more beautiful than the 
MMB^ gallenes, 300 ft. in length, which ran north and south through 
the.whole building, only interrupted by the great octagon, whose s^e 
defect of design was being too hrgfi for its .other pixiportions and for 
^0 apartments which led into it. Its faults either^ of detail or design 
were so infinitely less than thos# of 5ny other building which had been 

.1 .te t£, public did 

^auties were so much greater, that all the world jumped at once to 
the conclusion* of the infinite perfectibility and adaptability of Gothic 
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Architecture to all purposes. The discovery, as it was then thought to 
be, was hailed with enthusiasm, and nothing was thought of or built 
but Gothic castles. Gothic abbeys. Gothic villas, and Gothic pigsties ! 
Wyatt, whose fairy creation was the cause of all this hubbub, did not 
live to reap the benefit of it. Very few original churches or palaces 
are to be found of his design, but he was most extensively employed 
in restoring and refitting those which did exist. What ho did with the 
cathedrals intrusted to his care we now know to have been deplorahjc, 
though ho is hardly to blame for this. Classical feelings were not then 
dead, and men longed for Classical effects in Gothic buildings^ and funds 
were generally so sparingly supplied that stucco had often to be 
employed to replace decayed stonework. But with all this, it was 
a good work begun, and not before it was wanted. Since that time 
wo have become wonderfully criti(jal, but it is mainly to Wyatt and 
his contemporaries that we owe the origin of the present movement, 
and of the work of restoration which is now being so enthusiastically 
carried out.^ 

Though Wilkins was evidently Classical in his art taste, he probfibly 
built more in the Gothic than in the ( ’lassical style ; and although his 
works do not show any real grasp of the principles of Mediaeval Art, 
his designs are free from most of the faults wdiich are to be found in 
those of the architects who preceded him. Ho neither built abbeys 
nor castles for his blients to live in, nor did he ever range beyond the 
one form of Gothic Art which was most suitable for domestic purposes. 
Taking for his models the Tudor mansions which remain, especially 
in the eastern counties, he rearranged the parts and modified the 
position of the details so as to suit his imri)Oses, and to give a sulficient 
appearance of novelty to his designs, and generally with a fair amount 
of success. 

The furore set in just when Nash was in the height of his fame and 
in the full swing of his practice, and he too was called upon to furnish 
Gothic castles for his admirers. Nothing was easier. In the true 
spirit of a modern architect, and with all the energy of a man of busi- 
ness, Nasli was prepared to build pagodas, pavilions, Grecian temples. 
Gothic churches. Gothic castles, or abbeys, suited either for suburban 
residences or manorial dwelling-places— anything at any price ; for if 
stone andy brick were too dear, brick Hoggings and lath and plaster or 
stucco would produce the most splendid effects at the least possible 
price ! The things which were done in these days are wonderful in 


> Wc are now horrified at what Wyatt did 
with our cathedrals, and full of wonder at the 
blindness of our ihthers in not j)erceiving how 
wrong he was. Do we feel quite sure that 
our children will not b<? c(iiially shocked at 
what we are now doing with the same build- 
ings? Are not the honest changes made by 
Wyatt preferable to the forgeries of the archi- 
tects of the present day ? Who will in future 
be able to tell what was the work of our fore- 
fiithers in the ^ great days of old,’* or what 


Avas concocteil by a committee in a bac^'f ,, 
of an architect’s office, and carried out, not 
because it was the best to, be done, but because 
it was all their funds would admit of? 

Whatever may be the case in this country, 
it is quite certain that the French architects 
of the present day are worse than all the 
Wyatts that ever existed since the world, 
began j and he is lucky who saw France befoi'e 
the so-called work of restoration was com- 
menced. , 
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our eyes, and soon produced a reaction in favour of the present state of 
thiiigs, hut a reaction that could hardly have been effected but for the 
labours of a class of artists who, though not strictly speaking archi- 
tects themselves, have furnished the profession with the materials which 
they are now using with such effect. 

The most remarkable among these men was John Britton, who for 
more than half a century laboured with most unremitting zeal in pub- 
liiijjiing the splendid series of works which boars his name. The prin- 
cipal of these wore ‘ The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain,’ 
commenced in 1805, and ‘ The Cathedral Antiquities of England,’ begun 
in 1814 and completed in 1835, besides some lifty or sixty other works, 
all bearing more or less directly on this favourite subject. To these 
succeeded the works of the elder Bugin, who supplied by accurate 
detailed measurements the information which Britton’s works had given 
in a more picturesque form ; Le Keux, the engraver, and a host of other 
men lent their aid during the first quarter of this century ; so that, 
before the next stage was reached, not only was an architect inexcusable 
wlio did not employ correct details in his work, or who used them 
incorrectly, but the public had become so learned and so fastidious 
that any deviation from authority wiis immediately detected, and an 
architect guilty of this offence at once exposed and condemned. 

Hickman was ]>erhaps the man who did •more to popularize the 
study than even those laborious men above named." By a simple and 
easy classific^ation he reduced to order what before was chaos to most 
minds ; and, by elevating the study of an art into a science, he not 
only appealed to the best class of minds, but gave an importance and 
an interest to the study which it did not possess till the publication of 
his works. 

I’hose works, together with the experience gained during the first 
thirty years of this century, had laid the foundation for a perfect revival 
of Gothic Art, Should such be desired, when an immense impulse was 
given to the attempt by the writings and works of the younger Pugin. 
He set to work to reform abuses with all the fire of a man of genius, 
which he undoubtedly was, and all the still fiercer intolerance of a 
poi-vert from the religion of his forefathers. According to him, what- 
ever was modern or Protestant was detestable and accursed ; whatever 
belonged to the Middle Ages or his new religion was beautiful and 
woi-thy of all reverence. Unfortunately for us, this simple creed had 
been adopted at that time by a large and most influential section of the 
Church of England, who, shocked at the apathy and indifference 
whicl^^dSKiiled, hif upon this expedient for rousing the clergy and 
"TCBBTung attention to the offices of religion. Many, like Pugin'; fell 
victims to their, own delusions, and have gone over to Homo, but not 
before they had leavened the whole mass with a veneration for the 
fourteenth century and its doings, and a pious horror for the nineteenth, 
in which, unfortunately, they have been bom, and in which they and 
we must live. 

If copying correctly is really the only aim and purpose of Architec- 
tural Art, Pugin had some reason on his side when he said to hi$ 
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co-religionists, Let ns choose the glorious epoch before the Refor- 
mation as our typo, and reproduce the gorgeous effects of the Middle 
Ages, before the accursed liglit of reason destroyed the ])hantasma of 
that massive darkness.” With less perfect logic he appealed to the 
boasted immutability of the Church ; forgetting that, in so far as Arelii- 
tecture was concerned, it had been one series of continuous, unresting 
change, from the ago of Constantino to this hour. During fifteen cen- 
turies progress in Art had been her watchword ; Ihigin was the first, to 
ask licr to step backwards over the last four. 

The appeal to Protestants was still more illogical. Why should 
wo deny the Reformation? Why should wo bo asked to ignore all 
the progress made in enlightenment during the last four centuiics? 
Why should wo wish to go about wearing the mask not only of Catho- 
lic^, but of Catholics of the ^ Dark Ages? ^J’he answer was clear, 
though a little beside the question. You are now trying to rc'.produco 
I’agan forms and Pagan temples; why not pioduce Christian forms 
and diristian churches ? It required a dee]xu- knowledge of the sub- 
ject than is possessed by most men to give a satisfactory answer to this 
appeal. Tlie Classic architects themselves had introduced the prin- 
ciple that copying was the only form of Art ; and if men must copy, 
they certainly had better copy what is Cliristian, and what belongs 
to their own country, than what belongs to another country and to 
another religion aUogether. The error Avas that both were only on 
the surface, and so completely wrong that they had no right to im- 
pugn each other’s principles, and had no point du depart fi’om which to 
reason. The consequence was that neither Pugin nor his antagonists 
saw to what their pivactices were tending. Every page of Pugin’s 
works reiterate, “ (live us truth, — truth of materials, truth of con- 
struction, truth of ornamentation,” Ac. &c. ; and yet his only aim was 
to produce an absolutci falsehood. Had he ever succeeded to the exient 
his wildest dreams desired, he could only liaA^e produced so perfect a 
forgery that no one would have detected that a work of the nineteenth 
century was not one of the foui’tocnth or fifteenth. They have not 
yet, and, if there is anything in the theory of morals, they never 
can succeed ; but tliere are few more melancholy reflections than that 
so noble and so truthful an art as Architecture should now be only 
practised to deceive, and that it has no higher aim than the pro- 
duction of a perfect deception.* 


* The true bent of Pugin’s mind was to- 
wai*dtf the theatre, and his cailicst successes 
achieved in reforming the scenery and deco- 
rations of the stage ; and, thi ougliout life, the 
theatrical was the one and the only branch of 
his art which he perfectly understood. The 
circumstance which would have brought his 
inherent madness earliest to a crisis would have 
been if he could have seen Gar] ick play Richard 
the Third in knee breeches and a full-bottomed 
wig ; and we cannot but r^ret that he died 
before enjoying the felicity of seeing Charles 


Kean fxjrform the same chaw 
the |M?rtcction of stage |ii ii|ii i lii im1 T TfDpi i 
introduced. Both these great men devoted 
their lives to the same cause, and with I^early 
equal success. , Wliat Kean did for the stage, 
Pugin did for the church. The one repro^ 
duced the drama of the Middle Ages with all 
the correctness and splendour with which it 
was represented at the Princess’s Theatre, and ♦ 
with about the same amount of reality as the 
other introduced into the building anddeoo- ' 
ration of the mediceval ckurches of the nine- 
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Notwithstanding all this, thoro were certain obviou?! advantages to 
be gained by the introduction of Gothic Architecture iu cliurch-build- 
iiig in preference to Classic, which were almost certain — iu the state 
in which matters then were — to insure its being adopted. 

The first of these was, that Avhen applied to a modern church every 
part could bo arranged as originally designed, and every detail used 
for the purpose for which it was originally intended. It required, 
therefore, neither ability nor thought on the part of the architect to 
attain appropriateness, which is one of the principal requisites of a 
good design. 

In using the Classical vstylc, it required the utmost skill and endless 
thought to make the parts or details adapt themselves even moderately 
well to the pui-poses of Modern Church Architecture. \Vith Gothic, 
every shaft, every arch, every bracjket was designed absolutely for the 
place in which to be again euqdoyed ; and it was only so much the 
l)(ittcr if there were neither thought nor originality in the mode in 
wliicli tluy were applied. 

A second advantage was the almost infinite variety of forms that 
could be selected from ]\ledi«a3val buildings, as compared with the 
limited repertoire of the (Tassical architect, rractically the latter was 
restricted to live Order’s, the dirmnisions, the details, and the orna- 
ments of which had been fixed immutably by long custom, and could 
not now be alfered. 

The Gothic ai’cliitect, on the other hand, had windows of every 
shape and size, pillars of every conceivable degr’oe of strength or* 
tenuity, arches of every span or height, and details of every degr*ee 
of plainness or elaboration. He had, in fact, a hundred ()r*dcrs instead of 
five, and as, according to the canons now in force, lie is not answerable 
for their elegance or beauty, his task is immensely facilitat^?d by tho 
r ichness of materials. 

A thir’d, and perhaps even more important advantage of the Gothic 
style is its cheapness. In a Gothic building the masonry cannot bo too 
coarse or the materials too common. The car pentry must bo as rude 
and as un mechanically put together as j)ossi])le ; the glazing as clumsy 
and the glass as bad as can be found. If it is wished to introduce a 
painted window into a chutcli of a Classical design, you must employ 
an artist of first-rate ability to prcx>ard your cartoon, and he will 
charge you a very large sum for it ; and it ma}’^ cost as much more 
to transfer the drawing to tho glass. Any jounieyraan glazier earning 
his guinea to two guineas a week is good enough to represent the 
sublinmjjt«ttysteries t)f the Christian religion, or the most solemn scenes 
history, on the windows of a Gothic church. The Mystery 


teenth century ; but so enchanted was Pugin , 
and unfortunately many othei^, that they 
have forsaken the religion of their forcfathei*s 
to enjoy the pomp and splendour of this me- 
diievid reproduction. It is no doubt very 
beautiful; but, as Protestants, perhaps we 
may be allowed ^ ask whether all this 


theatrical magnificence is really an essential 
part of the Christian religion, and whether 
the dresses and decorations of the Middle Ages 
are really indispensable for the pi*oper cele- 
biation of Divine worahip in a Protestant 
community in the nineteenth century ? 
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of the Trinity, t)r the most aiFccting incidents of the Passion, are repre- 
sented every day in this country in a manner that makes one shudder, 
and the surprising thing is that people of refinement are not offended 
by such bai’barous exhibitions. 

A fourth advantage that told very much in favour of the MediaBval 
styles was, that contemporaneously with their re-introduction the 
feeling arose tliat both ornament and ornaiiKiiital construction were 
indispensable in Church Arehitecture. Pillars were introduced in the 
interiors where they impeded both seeing and hearing, and towers were 
jilaced in the intersections where they endangered the construction ; 
but they were thought beautifid, or at least correct, and no one com- 
plained. In like manner (?hancels were introduced for effect, galleries 
and pews were abolished, coloured marbles, stained glass, x)ainted 
ceilings, and decorations of every class were added. All these were 
assumed most erroneously to bo parts of the style, but nine-tenths of 
them would have been as applicable, and possibly more effective, in 
any other. 

Duiing the Tleuaissance period, though the arcliitect was sometimes 
allowed to ornament his construction, he was very rarely allowed to 
construct ornamentally. In almost all cases liis church must l)o a 
rectangular room, a fourth or a fifth longer than its width ; and the 
most essential condition of his instructions always was, that no space 
must bo wasted, but that his building must be so arranged as to 
accommodate the lai’gest possible congi-egation, and in doing so to take 
care that all shall see and hear perfectly. I’cws and galleries are con- 
sequently insisted^ upon. Colour was not tolerated ; and if plaster 
would do, no architect was allowed to use a more costly material. 
Under these circumstances, no fair comparison can be drawn between 
the two styles as practised in this country. 

In addition to Jill this, it must be borne in mind that at the time of 
the Eevival the public began, for the first time for nearly three 
hundred years, to take a leal interest in architectural matters. Not 
only are the clergy now generally very well versed in Gothic Architec- 
ture, but so also are the bulk of the better classes in their congrega- 
tions. Together they not only take an unusual interest in the con- 
struction of a now church, or the restoration of an old one ; but they 
are able to^ guide and control their architect, to judge whq is really 
the bes? skilled man for their purposes, and to see that his design is' 
up to the mark and that he does his work efficiently. 

In the Kciiaissanco times the vestry and the churchwardens settled 
who was to build their church, and the sum he was to spg]i(JjUpon it. 
That done, the architect was left to his own devices. No 
much, or could judge, what his design might bo like, till it was too late 
to alter it ; and when it was finished, they contented themselves with 
criticising it, without seeking to remedy its defects. 

If the idea of introducing a new style had taken possession of the 
public mind at the same time that it adopted the Mediaeval, and if a 
Modem style of Art had been fostered under the circumstances which 
have just been enumerated as so favourable to the gjrogress of the 
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Gothic, we in»ay feel sure that .we should by this time have created a 
stylo worthy of the nineteenth century, and that wo should laugh in 
astonishment at any man who would now propose to erect a ehuieh or 
other building after the pattern of the Middle Ages. 

If wo add to these advantages the knowledge of the hict that the 
rising generation of architects work infinitely harder, and take far 
more interest in their woik, than did tlie easy-going gentlemen of tlu^ 
last generation, and that 4 class of art-workmen are fast springing 
up to aid them in carrying out their designs, it will be easily under- 
stood with what advantage the Gothic stylo starts on its competition 
with the Classic, in so far at least as Churcli Architecture is conceiiK^d. 
When all this coincides with a strong bias of religious feeling, the 
pure ( /lassie may bo considered as distanced for the time, and never, 
probably, will be able to compete with the Mediawal again ; and the 
common-sense style is not yet bom wliicli alone can freti us from *thc 
degrading trammels of either. 

lletbre Pugin took the matter in hand, considorablo jn-ogress had 
l>eoH made towjirds produenng correct Gothic churches, mie model 
g(*.nerally adopted was llishop Skirlaw’s chapel, at the village c»f that 
name in Yorkshire, which was published, with illustrations, in the 
fourth volume of Jbitton’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities,* Ijiko the 
model, . most of these ehuj-ches were in the Perpend ictilar style of Gothic, 
wliich was then thought the most essentially constructive and elegant 
fin in, in so far especially as window- tracery was concerned ; and such 
chui ch(is as St. Ijuke’s, Chelsea, the York Place Chapel, and the Cathe- 
dral at Edinburgh, the Homan Caiholic Cathedral, Glasgow, and many, 
others which every one may recall, belong to this style. These are all 
Gothic in their details, and correct enough in this respect; but all fail 
in being essentially Protestant in their ajiangeinents. None of them 
have deep chancels, in which the clcigy can be segregated from the 
laity. They have no sedilia, no reredos, nor any of those properties 
now considered as essential ; worse than this, they have generally 
galleries, wliich, though atfording a greatly increased accommodation 
to the congregation,, are now not tolerable ; and where painted glass is^ 
introduced, good drawing and elegant colouring have been employed, 
after the fashion of Sir Joshua He3molds*s window at New College, 
Oxford, or West’s at Windsor; — ^all which are very- incongruous with 
the aim of Architecture in the present day. 

If; we compare the two rival churches of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, and 
St: P^ncyi^ ( Woodcut N o. 194), which were being erected simultane- 
'London, and both in dimensions and aiTangemonts are very 
similar to one another, we shall find veiy little to choose between them 
according to the present doctiines. It is the custom to call St. Pancras 
Pagan, and consequently detestable; but not even the most blind 
partizan can fail to see in it that it is a Protestantaplaoe of worship of 
the nineteenth century, which is all it pretends to be. It is not a good 
design, as was pointed out above, and unnecessarily expensive; but it 
fulfill^ all the conditions its designer intended, with as much suooess as 
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St. Luke’s ; and, as that is now rejected as un-Qothic by the purists of 
the present day, it really becomes a question, in so far as these two 
churches are concerned, whether the Gothic or the Grecian ornament 
is the most elej^ant, or which is capable of producing the best effect at 
a given cost. The one is not a Temple, though it pretends to be ; and 
the other is not a Medheval church, thoiigli its architect hiiicied it 
might be mistaken for one ; and they can only, therefore; be classed 


as failures, with little to choose between them. 

lleforc this last church, however, was completed, the public had be- 
come sufficiently instructed, 
through the labours of Brit- 
ton, IMckman, and others, 
to see it w.as not Gothic, 
and demanded of the archi- 
tects something more correct. 
N othing was easier. Eveiy 
library funiished the requi- 
site materials, every village 
church was a model ; neither 
thought nor ingenuity was 
rcquii ed . Any man can 1 earn 
to copy, and every architect 
soon learned to do so. Bo 
that now there is not a town, 
scarcely a village, in the 
length and breadth of the 
laud, which is not furnished 
with one of these forgeries; 
and so cleverly is this done 
in most instances, that, if a 
stranger were not aware that 
forgery is the fashion instead 
of being a crime, he might 
mistake the counterfeit for a 
really old Mediaeval church. 
There are none of them, how- 
ever, which possess sufficient 
merit of their own to make 
it a matter of regret that they 
cannot be particularized in 
this place. 





West Front of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 


It would bo as tedious as uninteresting to onumorato even^ 
of the fierce castles or secluded abbeys, the Tudor palaces, the Eliz« 
be than mansions or monastic villas, that, during the' last forty ybai 
have been built in this wealthy but artless land^ There may be muo! 
to enjoy, but therci»is little to admire, in these curious productions, 
For our jiresent purpose it will only be necessary to allude to three 
groat secular public buildings, which sufficiently illustrate the recent 
nroeress and present position of the art. 
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» The first of these is Windsor Castle, where restoraiions, amounting 
almost to a rebuilding, were coininenced in 1820, under the superin- 
teudenco of 8ir Jeflrey Wyatville. Kothing eould l)o inure legitiinai(‘ 
tlian the operation then attempted. The palace had b('ou veiy much 
degraded by alterations at a period when Gothic Aiehitectnrc was 
despised, and tlie (piestion anise, when it was again dtderinined to tit 
it as a Koyal residence, whether to persevere in iik K lein izing it, or to 
restore it in ilie style in whicli it was uriginall}" huilt. 'i'lie former 
(KHirse was hardly possible without almost imlling the castle down and 
rebuilding it; and nothing could well have bemi more ha])])y than (he 
mode ill which the second plan was carried out. instead of attempt- 
ing to make it, like some modern castles, as if it really was intended 
to defend it with bows and arrows against some ancient taieiny, vSir 
Jelfrey boldly adopted the idea of making it a}>]iear as if it was an 
.‘incient building fitted for a Koyal residence in tlic nineteeiitli century ; 
but- he did so using only — externally at least — the details and forms of 
the age of the Edwanls aiidllenrys, so that the eye of the artist is not 
offended by any incongruities, and the man of common sense knows 
that it is a palace, and a palace only, that he is looking at, \Vith these 
elements ho not only retained, hut improved, the Gothic outline of its 
original bniUlers, and add(id a magnificence they were incapable of 
conceiving. Internally he was not so fortunate, — partly to meet the 
views of his lioyal patron, and it may bo also that funds suflieient were 
not available, but there is a poverty about some of tlie apartments, and a- 
Belgraviaii drawing-room air about others, which is liardly worthy of tluj 
])laco. It must, however, lie addc;d that few architects could deiiote to 
the task time sufficient to design the details of every room sc])ai ately, and 
there did not then exist a class of (pialificd assistants capable of taking 
the trouble off his hands. Notwithstanding all this, no modern build- 
ing of the class has so good an excuse for adopting a Mediaeval guise, or 
wears it more artistically, than this; and no one more hapjuly combines 
the luxury and convonieiico of a modern palace with the castellated 
form which the barbarous state of society forced on our forefathers. 

The second great building alluded to above is the Houses of I\ar- 
liament. Hero it was determined to go a step further. Not only the 
exterior, but every room and evQry detail of the interior, was to be of 
the Tudor ago. Even the sculpture was tft fie of the stiff foi mal style 
of that jieriod Queen Victoria and lier royal uncles and ancestors 
from Elizabeth downwards were all to bo olotbed in the gaib of the 
earlier period, and have their names inscribed in the illegible characters 
then cuiT^t. Eveuy art and every device was to bo emplo 3 "ed to 
history was a myth, and that the British sovereigns from 
Elizabeth. to Victoria all reigned before the two last Henry s ! Or yon 
are •asked to believe that Henry VII. foresaw all that the lords and 
commons and committc^cs would require in the ninetoentlicentuiy, and 
provided this building for their accoinmodation» accordingly. The 
Hindoos were actuated by the same childish spirit when they wrote 
their past history in the prophetic fonn of the Puranas. The trick 
hardly deceives even the ignorant Indian, and does not certainly 
impose on any TEnglishman. 
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Apart from this absurdity, for which the architect was not respon- 
sible, the building oaii hardly bo called a success at all coniineiisurablo 
with its dimensions or the richness of its decorations. An architect of 
Sir Charles Barry’s taste and knowledge could hardly have failed to 
perceive that a certain amount of regularity and symmetry was in- 
dispensable to the dignity of a great building, and that frequently it 
was allowable to sacrifice internal convenience to a certain extent in 
order to ottain this ; and generally that it was bettor to do so than to 
tlirust forward every engineering or domestic exigence exactly where 
it may be most c6nvenicntly ‘situated, in order to get that class of 
truthfulness which it is now so much the fashion to clamour for. It may 
however bo the case that Barry did cany the principle too far when ho 
lAade the Speak^y’s House and Black Rod’s apartments exact duplicates 
of one another, and made both of the same ordinance as the libraries 
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20B. P Uiver Front of the Purliamcnt Uousoh. From a PhotograpL. 

and committee -rooms between them. But having once adopted this 
principle of design, there can be no doubt but that it should have been 
can-ied out in all parts of the building ; and it was unpardonable to 
adopt three towers of such different design as those which fdnn the 
principal features of ^he structure, and to arrange them so unsymmetric- 
al)y,*'i‘liasT^ 

Following out ^itbe principle of the river front, the central dome 
ought beyond all question to have been the jjrincipal feature of the 
design, and nothing could have been easier thaciF to make it so. Its 
cross section now is 70 ft. externally ; that of the Victoria Tower 62, 
exclusive of the angle towers. That of the Octagon could easily have 
been increased to any desired extent; and if the four galleries that 
lead into it had been raised so as to be seen above the ordinary 
level of the bmilding, and the Octagon with its inereaaed base carried 
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1 00 ft. liiglier, tlio whole design would have gained immensely in* 
dignity. ‘ 

As it now is, the Victoria Tower is 325 ft. high to the top of the 
vane; the (^luck Tower 314; hut the central Octagon only 2()(), 
and terminates upwards in a much more attenuated form than the 
other two. 

Resides this defect in the general airangement of the design, the 
position of the A^ictoria U'ower as it now stands has a fatal effect jri 
dwarfing those portions of tlie building in immediate contact with it. 

In the original design this tower was intended to he of six stories 
in height, oacdi stoix'.y four windows in width, and with no feature 
larger than those of the edifice to which it was attached. Had this 
been adhered to, the tower would have been much more beautiful than 
it now is, but, owing to an unfortunate pecnliariiy of the architect’s 
mind, he never remained satisfied with his original designs, though these 
were generally wonderfully perfect. The consequence was that the 
entrance to the tower, instead of being only the height of two storic^s 
of the building, as was fb*.st |)roposcd, now rises through all four, and 
makes the adjacent House of Lords absolutely ridiculous. If the size of 
the gateway is appropriate, the Lords are pigmies. If they are men of 
ordinary stature, the gateway is iiu'ant for giants. Worse than this, 
at the back of this great arch is a little one, one-fourth its Insight, 
through which everything that enters under the largo ar(di must }'>ass 
also.* Unfortunately the wliole tower is carried ont on tlio same 
system. The six original stories are enlarged into three, and all 
their parts exaggerated. Tlio result of this is tliat the tower looks 
very much smaller than it really is, and it is diflicmlt indeed to 
believe that it is as high as the dome of St. Faurs; but the effect of 
this cxaggciation in the adjoining facade is even more disastrous. 
It would jierhaps })c difficult to produce in the whole range of Architec- 
ture a more exqitisito pi^^ce of surface decoration than the facade of 
the House of Lords, from the tower round the end of Westminster Hall 
the Ivaw Courts ; hut as it has no horizontal lines sufficient to give 
it shadow, it wants vertical lircaks , to give it dignity and strength. 
'^Rh is could easily have been supplied by making the ei]^anco to the 
House of Loi’ds higher, and by raising it also the* architect would have 
given dignity and meaning to the whole; hut by placing a long un- 
broken line of building in immediate juxtaposition with an exaggerated 
vertical mass, ho has done all that was possible to destroy two things 
which his own ex(|uisite taste had rendered beautiful in themselves. 

Internally nothiiig can well be ha])pier than* the mode* 4aa„^hich 
Barry appropriated Westminster Hall and its cloister as thegPllBd 
entrance to the Farliamont Honscs ; and the four great arteries mee^ng 
in a "central octagon were also well worthy of his genius. We may 
bitterly regret that a fatal love for uniformity led him to destroy the 
hpautiful chapel of the Edwards ; and we may also regret the adoption 

* This an’iingemcnt is the great charm of tion in the opposite direction. • 

the design of Foiithill Abbey (Woodcut No. 2 The clear height of the external ^ 

205), tliough there it is marred by exaggem- is 50 ft* ; of the internal Ki ft. 
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aou. Now Museum at Oxlord. From a rUuLograpli. 


of a stylo in many respects unsuitable for [lie ])urp08e8 to wliipli these 
buildings are applied. Hut taking it all in all, it is perhaps the most 
successful attempt to apply Medimval Architecture to modern civic 
])urpo 8 cs which has yet been carried out; and barring the defects in 
conception pointed out above, it is probable that the dilficulties of the 
attempt were so great that wo can hardly expect to see another which 
shall bo more successful. 

The third building chosen to illustrate the downward progress 
of the art is the New Museum at Oxford. This was designed to bo 
Gothic in conception, Gothic in detail, and Gothic in finish. Nothing 
was to betray the hated and hateful nineteenth century^, to the cultiva- 
tion of whose sciences it was to be dedicated., IJnfor’tunately the style 
selected on this o^asion was nof Engligli Gothic, for, the architects 
having exhausted all the specimens found in their-Books, and, accord- 
ing to the new canons of Art, being obliged to be .grjgin^il without 
being allowed to invent, they have latterly in^coiise(iuenco been forced 
to borrow from Germany or Lombardy such fcaturea as are y^t new 
to the English public. Generally Bi>eakiiig, these foreign forms a^d 
details are neither so beautiful nor so appropriate as pur own; bmt if 
tlie arebift^t can pmducc a certificate of origin, and prove that He has 
copipd and not invented them, the public are ^satisfied that all tKe 
exigencies of tnio Art have been complied with. 

The roof of the Great Central Hall of the Oxford Museum, and the 
iron-work that supports it, are made purposely clumsy and awkward. 
The Lecture-rooms are cold, draughty, and difficult to speak in. The ^ 
Library is a long ill-proportioned gallery, with a rudely constiucted roof, 
painted in the crudest and most inhaiinonious colours; the windows 
.glazed in the Jeast convenient manner with the worst possible glass ; 
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and the bookcases arranged, not to accommodate books, but to lool|| 
monkish. You take a book from its press, and arc astonished to find 
that men who could spend thousands on thousands in this great forgery 
have not reprinted LyeU’s ‘ Geology,’ or Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ 
in black letter, and illuminated them, like the building, in tho stylo of 
the thirteenth century. It is to bo hoped that no stuffed specimen of 
tho modern genus Felis will be introduced into the museum, or wo ma}” 
lose the illusion to be gained from contemplating the long-backed speci- 
mens of tho Mediaeval species which crawl round tho windows of tho 
Library in such strangely pre-historic attitudes. The one really good 
point in tho whole design is the range of pillars with their capitals which 
surround tho inner court; but they are good precisely because they 
are not Gothic. The shafts are simply cylinders of British marbles ; 
tho capitals adorned with representations of plants and animals, as 
lik6 nature as the material and the skill of the artist would admit of, 
and as unlike the Gothic cats of the fa 9 ade as two representations 
of the same class of objects can w’dl bo made. On wandering further 
3 "ou enter what seems a kitchen of the age of that at Glastonbury, and 
find a professor, not practising alchemy, but repeating certain experi- 
ments you believe to bo of modem invention ; and the only relief you 
experience is to find that his thermometer and barometer and other 
instruments must, from the stylo of their ornaments, belong to an age 
long anterior to that when those impostors Torcelli, or Galileo, or 
Newton, are said to have invented these things. 

If the student of Architecture gains but very little gratification in 
an artistic point of view from a visit to the Oxford Museum, he may 
at least come away consoled with the reflection that the Syndics of 
that learned University have gone far in producing a reductio ad ah- 
surdum ; and that a system which results in such a mass of contradic- 
tions and nidmnes as are found hero is too childish long to occupy the 
serious attention of grown-up men, and when the fashion passes away 
we may hope for something bettor. Till it does. Architecture is not 
an art that a man of sense would care to practise, or a man of taste 
would care to study. 

The great lesson we have yet to learn before progress is again 
possibly i#, that ArcJmology is not Architecture, It is not even Art 
in any form, but a Science, as- interesting and as instructive as any 
other ; but from the very nature of things it can neither become an 
art, uor^in any way fake the place of one. Our present mistake is, 
first. In insisting that our architects must be arch8Bologiste-;^nd fan- 
cying,* in the second place, that a man w’ho has mastered the scielieo 
is necessarily a proficient in the art. Till this error is thoroughly 
exploded, and till Architecture is practised only for tho sake of 
supplying the greatest amount of convenience attainable, combined 
with the most appiopriate elegance, there is no h<^e of improvement 
in any direction in which Architecture has hithertd progressed. 

As the case at present stands, the Gothic stylo has obtained entix© 
possession of the Church ; and any architect who would propose 
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l^rect an ecclesiastical edifice in any other stylo would simply be 
laughed at. It is employed also, exclusively or nearly so, for scliools 
and parsonage-houses— -generally, wherever the clergy have influence 
this stylo is adopted. If it is true that Hie Gothic period was the best 
and purest of the Christian (church, and that wo are now in this 
respect exactly where we were between the thirteenth and fifteentli 
centuries, this is perfectly logical and correct; but if we have pro- 
gressed, or been refined, or take a different view of these matters from 
tlio one then taken, the logic will not hold good ; but this the architect 
is not called upon to decide. 

On the other hand, the (flassical styles still retain a strong hold on 
town-halls and municipal buildings, rahices are generally in this 
style, and club-houses havoJiitherto successfully resisted the encroach- 
ments of the enemy ; and but very recently all the domestic and 
business buildings of our cities were in the noii-Gothic styles. *ln 
this country, mansions and villas are pretty equally divided between 
the two, and it is difficult to estimate which is gaining ground at this 
moment. Generally it may be said that the Gothic is the styh) of the 
clergy, the Classical that of the laity ; and though tlie buildings of the 
latter are the most numerous, those of the former are the most generally 
architectural. 

• For the philosophical student of Art it is of the least jjossible con- 
sequence which may now bo most successful in encroaching on the 
domains of its antixgonist. He knows that both are wrong, and that 
neither can consequently advance the cause of true Art. His one 
hope lies in thcj knowledge that there is a “ tertiam quid,'* a style which, 
for want of a better name, is sometimes called the Italian, but should 
be called the common-sense style. This, never having attained the 
completeness which debars all further progi’css, as was the case in the 
purely Classical or in the perfected Gothic styles, not only admits of, 
but insists on, progress. It courts boiiowing principles and forms 
from either. It can use either pillars or pinnacles as may bo required. 
It admits of towers, and spires, or domes. It can either indulge in 
plain walls, or pieijpo them with innumerable windows. It knows no 
guide but common sense ; it owns no master but true taste. It may 
hardly bo possible, however, because it recpiires the exercise of these 
qualities ; and more than this, it demands thought, whei^ copying has 
hitherto sufficed ; and it courts originality, which the present system 
repudiates. Its greatest merit is that it admits of tliat progress by 
which alone man has hitherto accomplished anything greoi or good, 
either inJjitorature,*in Science, or in Art. * 
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BOOK V.-GEBMANY. 


INTRODUCTION. f. 

Ix describing the modorn Architecture of Germany, it will be con- 
venient to insist more strongly than has been necessaiy in the preceding 
pages on the distinction which sexists between the Renaissance and the 
Revival styles of Art, which was pointed out in the last chapter. 

Dy the former is meant that style which was practised in Europe 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and may 
be described as an attempt to apply the details and principles of 
Classic Art to modern forms, and to adapt them to modern usages and 
requirements. The Revival — which is wholly the creation of the nine- 
teenth century — pretends to reproduce the actual buildings of the 
earlier styles, with such correctiiess of detail as to cheat the most 
practised connoisseur into a belief that he is looking on an actual* 
production of the ago to which it professes to belong, provided he can 
bring himself to believe he “ didna see the biggin* o*t.’* 

Bearing this distinction in mind, the Renaissance Architecture of 
Germany may bo dismissed in a very few lines, inasmuch as, during 
these three centuries, not a single architect was produced of whom 
oven his com])atiiots are proud, or whose name is remembered in other 
countries ; and not a single building erected the architecture of which 
is worthy of much study, nor one that calls forth the admiration of even 
the most patriotic Gci’inans themselves. 

'ilio excuse for this state of things, so far as concerns Church 
Architecture, is, that the struggles of the lieformation, and the devas- 
tations of the Thirty Years* War, threw Germany back for a century 
at least, and left her with a divided establishment and a superfluity of 
churches — inherited from the ages of united faith and ecclesiastical 
suprei^acy ; while, on the other hand, the number of small kingdoms 
and principalities into which the cqjintry was divided, each with its 
own small capital, prevented them from indulging in that magnificence 
in Secular Aft which the unity of the greater monarchies enabled them 
to display. * • % 

The real cause probably lies deeper, and will be found in the fact 
that, however great or good the Germans may he in^ other respects, 
they have no real feeling for the refinements of Art, and no taste for 
architectural display. In fact, since the great age of the Hohen- 
^ staufen, Germany has done nothing great or original in this direction. 
As was pointed out in a previous chapter,* she borrowed her Pointed 
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(lotliic stylo from tlio French, and very soon marred it entirely by 
fancying that mechanical dexterity and exaggerated tours do force were 
the highest aim and objects of an art whoso best qualities are ex- 
prcissed by solidity and repose. Tn their painting, too, technical skill 
and patient elaboration of detail were qualities more esteemed than 
the expression of emotion or the presentation of a poetical idea. Tliero 
was a good deal to admire and much to wonder at in the Art of the 
(^i^rraans of the age immediatel}^ preceding the Reformation, but little 
that either appeahal to the feelings, or awakened any of the deeper or 
UKue lasting emotions of the human heart. 

Wlieii, after the troubles of the sixteenth century, tlio Germans 
scuttled down to the more quiet and prosperous ^"cars of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, the Teutonic mind seems almost to have forgotten- that 
‘ such a thing as a tine art existed - at least, as a living form of utterayco 
that could ho practised in those days. 

It is true that the woaltli of the Saxon kings induced them to 
spend enoiTuous sums on works of art, but their patronage took the 
form of purchasing the pictures of foreign artists, and manufacturing 
(ix])eusive toys at home, while tliey lived in a palace so mean in 
appearance, that it requires strong faith in the voracity of your valet 
de place to believe that such is really a royal residence. It is true 
also that Frederick of Pnissia displayed his greatness in building 
French palaces as he wrote French verses; but it is difficult to say 
which is the least worthy of tlio admiration of posterity. The truest 
typo of Teutonic Art is perhaps the Hnrg at Vienna — the imperial 
residence of tlie Em2)cror8 of Gennany — on which each succeeding 
m(;mher of the House of Ilapsbiirg has left his mark, but without 
one of them showing the least ajqireciation of the value of architectural 
display, or the smallest desire to depart from the most liomely form of 
utilitarian convenience. 

Notwithstanding this Teutonic apathy to Art, there are a few build- 
ings which cannot be passed over, being interesting, if not for their 
beauty, at least for their originality, and the constructive lessons they 
convoy. 
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RENAISSANCE. 


Ecclesiastical. 

One of tho earliest and most remarkable chnrclics of this epoch is that 
of St. Michael at IMunich, built from tho designs of an architect called 
Muller, between tho years 1583 and 1597. The nave is one grand 
spacious hall, 180 ft. long by 67 in width, covered by a simple 
waggon vault of brickwork without any pillars or apparent abutment 
inside ; tho choir is narrower, but in most pleasing proportion to 
tho nave ; and tho lighting, which is kept high, is just sufficient without 
bcing obtrusive, it would perhaps have bi‘en better if th(^ transept 
had been omitted or differently managed ; but tho real defect of the 
church consists in tho execrable details with which this noble design 
is carried out. These arc so offensh^ely bad that few trouble them- 
selves to realize the grandeur of the design which they disfigure, and 
externally they are so much worse that few travellers caixj to enter a 
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church which promises so little that could bo worthy of admiration; 
but if these can be forgotten or overlooked, its dimensions are such as 
few, if any, churches can ecpial, either as regards spaciousness or har- 
iiiony of proportions ; nor has any church of its age a vault of such 
daring boldness of construction. 

The real interest of this design consists in its illustrating, as clearly 
as any that can be quoted, what the early Renaissance architects were 
really aiming at in the changes they were introiTncin^. lliey felt — 
vflicther rightly or wrongly may be qiU‘stioncd — that the 2)illars witli 
which the Gotliic architects crowded their naves not only occiq)ied a 
great deal of useful space, but intermitted the view of the ceremonial 
at the altar, and interfered with the grandeur of the procr^ssions. The 
gi*eat vault of the Roman Thennat showed them liow niucdi larger 
spaces could be roofed without siqqtorts, and, cai)tivated with they'^ 
discoveiy, they sought instantly to adopt it, but in doing so rushed* to 
the other extreme. It was accidental that at the same time the rage 
for Classical details should also have sj)rung up, but that was not the 
iu-imaiy feeling which ca 2 )tivated the early architects. The real 
motive was the vastness of Roman designs ; and, whether at St. Peter’s, 
at Mantua, or in this instance, they stnight to emulate the greatness 
more than the forms of the Classical structures. It was really not till 
the time of Palladio and his school that they sought also to rej>roduce 
the plans and details — at least as tluj principal object of a design. 
Had the}'^ adhered to the former system, we might jicrhaps have hardly 
regretted the change. It was the second ins 2 )iration that really ruined 
the aif, and j)roduced all the incongruities which wo afterwards laiiunt. 

More original than this, and perhaps the most satisfactory church 
in Germany of this age, is the Ijiebfrauen Kirche at Ilresdcn. It is a 
square church, 140 ft. each way, 
exclusive of the apse, covered by 
a dome 75 ft. in diameter, resting 
on eight piers ; but its great pecu- 
liarity being the peifect truthful- 
ness with which it is constructed 
throughout. Internally and ex- 
ternally it is wholly of stone ; not 
only the dome, but the whole of 
the roof is show#, -and all is con- 
structively true — a merit possessed 
by no other Mediaeval or modern 
church, jrhe shapq, too, of the 
dome is suTSficiently graceful ex- 
ternally; and, with its four sub- 
ordinate turret?}, forms the most 
pleasing object in every view of 
the city. Internally, \t is too high in proportion to its other dimen- 
sions, and, having no nave or ti-ansepts, it is rather well-like in 
appearance, while the effect has been further maiTod by the theatrical 
manner in which it has been fitted up. There is a regular pit, two 
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^13. View of the Liebfruiien Kirche, Dresil^i. From u J^ljotogriiph. 


tiers of boxes, and a gallery — all of the flimsiest construction, and in 
the worst possible taste. Externally, too, there is a coarseness and 
vulgarity in its details which detracts very considerably from the 
effect ; but, notwithstanding these defects, it is the most pleasing and 
suggestive of German churches, and, with slight modifications, it might 
be made yery beautiful ; but it would bo expecting too much to look 
for ai^ great beauty of design in the age in whieh it was erected 
(1726-1745), or from an unknown individual like Behr, who has the 
credit of being its architect. 

Like the Jesuits’ church at Munich, it was ap ofifort to do some- 
thing that neither the Roman nor Gothic architects had aSiieved, and 
was only unsuccessful from its being a first attempt. Those who are 
aware how many hundreds — it may be said thousands' — of repetitions 
were necessary before a really satisfactory Gothic church was built, 
should not feel surprised that this first essay to realize a novel form 
should not be quite successful ; but if a second, or third, or fourth had 
been demanded, the last, or at least the twentieth, might have been 
that could bo. desired. But it never was repeated. The next chur(^ 
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was by a different architect, in a different style. The principle died 
with its author, as is the case with most modern designs ; and all, con- 
sequently, fail in producing the effect that might easily have been 
attained by a more i)ersistent system. 

The only Kenaii^sanco church of any architectural pretensions that 
Vienna can boast of is that of San (’arlo Horromeo, built l)y diaries 1., 
in 171(5, from designs Ky Johann 
Eischer,^ the most celebrated archi- 
tect of his day. The nave is covered 
by a dome, elliiitical in plan (75 by 
110 ft. ?), and, coiiseqiientl}’, of most 
disagreeable and ever varying out- 
line externally, with two short tran- 
septs and a very long narrow choir. 

The facade is disproportionately 
wide, terminating in two towers, 
and with a portico of Corinthian 
pillars, on each side of which aio 
two tall lloric columns, covered 
with bas-reliefs winding spirally 
round thorn, like those of Trajan’s 
(’olumn at Romo. These repr-esent 
scenes in the life of Carlo Borro- 
meo, with all the incongruity of 
modern costume adapted to Classical 
design. Altogether, it is a strange 
conglomeration* of parts, and, being pidncipally in badly -moulded 
stucco, the effect is neither tasteful nor imiDosing. 

Even this church is better, however, than tlie ITof Kircho at Dres- 
den, commenced in the year 1737, from designs by Clavori, and which, 
notwithstanding its dimensions and its situation — which is unrivalled 
— is as unsatisfactory a church as can well bo imagined. ’Bad as this 
is, even it is better than the starved, poverty-stricken, stucco erection, 
.dignified by the name of cathedral, at Berlin, which was built in the 
year 1750, by an architect of the name of Bowman. 

In the last-named city there are two great churches in the Gens- 
d’armes Platz, of the most commonplace architecture : so mean, that 
Frederick the Great determined to beautify them ; but instead of re- 
building or redecorating them, ho loft the churches in their original 
ugliness, and added a great mass of masonry in front of each. This 
consists ^ a square .block, with a handsome Corinthian portico, — ^.in 
stucco of course, — on three of its faces, with two stories of windows 
under the porticoes ; over this is an attic, and in the centre of each a 
tall«dome, surrolmded by a peristyle of columns. The outline of these 
domes is as gi*aceful as any that have been erected of their class ; and 
owing to there being no constructive difficulties, they grow pleasingly 
out of the masses below ^ so that altogether, if they were real domes, 
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they would bo deserving of considerable praise ; but being mere shams, 
and executed in plaster, they lose much of the dignity to whicli they 
might otherwise attain. The design, too, of the blocks on which tliey 
stand is by no means ungraceful, and if tlieir area had been added to 
the churches might have been excused ; but, whatever their originul 
destination, they are now mean and dilapidated residences, and more 
screens so far as the churches are concerned. 



216. Church and Theatre In the Gons-d’armes Platz, Berlhi. From a Photograph. 


A better class of churches are such as the Dom at Salzburg, built 
by Solario in 1G14, the cathedral at Munich, the church at Molk, 
and many more. These and others aie built on the Italian plan — ^ 
small copies of St. Peter’s — with a dome in the centre, on the inter- 
section of the nave and transept, and geneially two western towers. 
They ar<^ neither so elegant in design as their Italian pl^totypcs, nor, 
from ^heir being generally in stucco, have they the same redeeming 
quality of richness of material. But they are Catholic churches of a 
well-understood typo and ordinance, and, if they do not call forth much 
admiration, they do not offend by incongruity, or vain attempts to 
show off the ingenuity of the architect wlio designed thefti.® None of 
them, however, |)resent any distinguishing- features not to bo found on 
the other side of the Alps, and they hardly therefore .deserve a plape 
in a chapter devoted to German Architecture ■ 

y’ 

Secular. 

The Germans were not more successful iii their attempts at Secillif > 
Architecture during the period of the Benaissance, than in th^^l 
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Ecclesiastical buildings. The architect wanders in vain through the 
capitals of Germany in hopes of finding soinething citlun- so original 
or so grand that it should dwell upon the memory, even if it does not 
satisfy tlie rules of taste. 

The best known and the most picturesque example is certainly the 
(Tastlo at Heidelberg, tliongh it perlia[)s owes more to its situation, to 
its associations, and to its ])resent stahi of I’uiii for its interest, than to 
its merits as an architectural production. '^^Flie first arcliitectural part 
\fas engrafted in loot) on the older hnidal buihlings, and is a pleasing 
s[>ecimen of tlie style we should call Elizabethan in England; but the 
juost admired is the Ficdericks l»au, built in lt)07. It is a rich but 
ov(uloaded specimen of tlie style Avliich prevailed in Eranc(‘ in the 
reign of TTenii IV. Situated in a couityaid as this is, we can fjrgivc 
a eonsideiuble amount of over-ornamentation, but, even then, the 
etfect produced is by no means ecpial to the amount of labour bestowed 
upon it; and with every allowance for divergenci^ of taste, there is an 
amount and style of carving hero which might bo appropriate in cabinet 
work, but certainly is inappropriate and otfensive in an^’tliing more 
monumental. 

At C^’ologne there is a pleasing porch adtled to tlie old Itathhaus in 
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1571, and though so late in date the arches are slightly pointed, not- 
witlistanding their being placed between Classical pillars, and the roof 
is groined after a tolerably pure Gothic type. Though small, there 
is more thought Ix^stovvcd on its design tlian may be found in many 
buildings of very much larger dimensions ; and this, combined with a 
consideral)lo degree of elegance, has resulted in producing the most 
pleasing piece of Arcliitcicturo that Germany can boast of during these 
three (?cnturies. It is tiuo the Order hero employed is a mere orna- 
ment, but it docs not pretend to be anything else. The real construh- 
tivo work is seen to bo done by the arches behind it ; and great pains 
are taken to make it appear that the pillars and their accompaniments 
arc added not only to give richness to the design, Imt also to call back 
the memories C)f (1assic*al Art most appropriate in the Capitol of the 
great Colonia of the Romans. 



of the Zwiriier Pulace, Drewlen. From a Drawing by I’roiit. 

The most original, and jierhaps also the most picturesque building 
Ml Germany of this age, is the Zwirner l^alace at Dresden, commenced 
in 1711 by Augustus TT. * Unfortunately it is only a fragment — the 
forecourt to a palace which would have been of wonderful splendour 
had it ever been completed, though the buste in which it was designed 
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have been more provocative of laughter than of feelings of respect. 
In a courtyard certain vagaries are admissible ; but in no age, and in 
no jjlace in Europe,* has so grotesque a style been carried into execu- 
tion as here. It is an exaggeration of the Rococo style of Louis XY., 
such as in France was only applied to internal decoration, and ein pi 03'cd 
in this palace more extravagantly than ever dreamt of l)y any French 
architect. It could onl}'' have been applied to external architecture 
by tlie kings who wasted their trea,sures on the toys of the Griine 
Grewdlbe. 

In singular contrast to this, the same Elector built the Japanese 
Palace as a country residence, — in the Gciinan sense of th(> term, — 
within a gunshot of the 
Zwirner. it is a square 
block (jf buildings, di- 
\'ided on oa(di face into 
live compartments, each 
tliroe windows in Avidth. 

The basement is lusti- 
cated ; tlie two upper 
stories adorned with, 
and included in, one 
range of pilastei s. The 
roof is pleasingly broken 
into masses, and beiiig 
covered Avith cop])er, 

Avhich is now of a bright 
gree» colour, the etrect 
of the Avhole is peculiar 
bu t pi easing — perhaps 
as inucli so as any palace 
in Germany ; tliough tliis arises not frt)m any remui kable beauty or 
originality it may possess, but simply because it is a design, and 
because there are no otlbnsive extravagancic^s about it, or any attempt 
to make it appear othci* than it is. 

The Scliloss at llerlin ought to be an interesting building, inasmuch 
as it contains specimens of the A\"ork of each succeeding elector or king 
since Prussia first emerged from obscurity to the present day ; and its 
dimensions are such that it must have a certain dignity in spite of any 
faults of design. It measures 565 ft east and west, by 385 ft. north 
and south ; the exterior being nearly uniform in style, — having been 
principally greeted between the years 1090 and 1720, — and is four bold 
stories in height. Tiitemally the mass is divided into two courts 
b}^ a block of the earlier palace, which apparently it was intended 
to TemoA'o, though, were it rebuilt, its being retained Avould give more 
efiect to thednterior. 

It may also bo added that there is no very striking instance of bad^ 
histe in the Avhole design ; still witli all this it is far from being satiek 
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faceoiy. The maforiMl is bi ick and stucco— -ilio latter not always kept 
in repair. The window-dressings are coarse and vulgar. Pillars, 
whore used, arc merely oi’namenls stii(4c on high basements, and alto- 
gether, but for its mass, few would pause to impiire its d(5stination. 
There is not in any part, or in any of its details, evidence of that 
elegance or relinemmit whioli is the lij-st and most indispensable requi- 
site in tlie ar(?hitectnre of a king’s palaca; a hjok of coarseness, almost 
of vulgarity, pei vados tlie whole, and this is heightened by the appear- 
ance of neglect and dirt whicli is every vvlieie observable. 

TJio ])ala.ce at Schdnbrnnn, near Vienna, is supposed by the inhabit- 
ants of that city to make up for tlio defects of the Ibirg in architectural 
display. It was ('iccted in from the designs of the same Fischer 

who built the San (^irlo, and nnnint to bo a co|)y of Versailles on a 
small scale. It is in plastc'r, of course, and liaving recently been 
adorned with a new coat of whitci and yellow washes, and the Venetian 
blinds painted of the briglitest green, its effect is as gay as the (iovern- 
nKiiit House of a W'esi Indian <ajlony, but by no means admirable as a 
specimen of Architectural Art. ^ 

The N(>w Pal'KJo built by Fr(?derick the; Great at Potsdam is superior 
to Schdubruun as an arcliitectural objc(d., though something in the 
same style, and more to bo admir(‘d fn* its dimensions than the art 
displayed in its design or adorninont. 


Germany is singularly defi<n*ent, as might bo ex|)oeted, during the 
Peiiaissanoe period, in monumental trophies, sueh as ti iumphal ai*ehes, 
eolnmns, &c. ; tlie only loally iin|)ortant example lau'ng the Hranden- 
bnrg 'riior, at tlio end of the Uindeii, at Perlin. Tliis very nai^owly 
escaped being a really iine building, and, considering its ago (it was 
crc'cted Ixdween 1784 and I7t>2), it is one of the very best reproduc- 
tions of Gi'eek Art tliat liad tlnni bo(ui erected. It consists of two 
jangos of six Dorii; e<dumns, joined in llio direction of their depth 
by a screen of wall, which was nc(*cssary for tlni attatdiment of the 
IcJivcs of the gates which fold baxdv against them ; and above the 
colonnade is a quadriga, Ixiaiing a figure of Victory. 

It was not, perhaps, a veiy legitimate use of an Order to employ it 
whore gates were necessaiy, which the columns only serve to mask, 
and thej^letails of the Order are not such as to satisfy the critical eyes 
of the present day ; hut tliere is a largeness and a grandeur about the 
whole design which in a great measure redeem these faults, and, taking 
it all in all, except the Arc do PKtoil# at Paris, it would be difficult to 
find any modern tiaumphal gateway in Europe wImoIi cou]^ tear a fair 
comparison with this. 

At Berlin there are several buildings, such as the Arsenal, the 
Public Library, the University, ifec., on wliich tourists' have been Con- 
tent to lavish their commendations for want of something to vary the 
^monotony of blame tliat runs through all that can bo said of the German 
Architecture of this age. But none of these are beyond the level of the 
merest mediocrity, and there does not appear to he a single municipal 
or administrative building, cither at Vicuna, Dresden, Munich, or any 
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Hraiidonburp (iato, liniln. Fnmi a riiotognii>l). 


of tlio minor capitals, wliicli is wortliy of coinmoinoration as an archi' 
tcctnral object. 

IXiring the three centuries of the ]\enaissance period, the (jlei'iean 
nobles built no city palaces to be conipar<*d in any way with those 
which adorn every town in Italy, nor oiui single country residence that 
can match in grandeur the country scats that ai e l‘ound in every county 
in England. From the great high roads a. lmi‘raek-like residence is 
occasionally discovered at the end of an avenue of stunted trees ; but 
it would be as great a mockery to (;all it an object of Architecture, as to 
dignify its entourage by calling it a 2)ark. 

Nothing, in tact, can well be more unsatisfactory and less interesting 
than the history of German Architecture din ing the Itcnaissanee jieriod. 
It was not that they wore afflicted by a liankering after (^lassicality, or 
any other form of Art; or were seized with tliat mania for porticoes, 
by which so man^ t)f our public and private buildings have been dis- 
figured. Tf was simply indifference. After the last echoes of the 
Middle A^e^ had cefised to vibrate, men foigot the fine arts, and were 
content with any form of building which suited best the utilitarian 
purposes to which it was to bo applied— and there the matter rested. 
Tliey have now awakened from this ti'ance, and are energetically bent 
on achieving success in architectural design. The inquiry how far 
the result has answered to the endeavour forms the subject of 
succeeding chapter. 
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Ai/mouGir it is scarcely proBablc that Gonnany could long have 
]-t‘iuaiiied uninfluenced hy the demand for a higher class of Art \vhicli 
spread throughout Europe after the* termination of the great war which 
arose out of the catastrophe of the French devolution, still great credit 
is duo to King Ijouis of llavaria as being the lirst to give practical eflect 
to the call, and it was liis example that stimulated the other States to 
exertion in the good cause. 

When a 3’oung man, residing at dome, and as Crown drince of 
Bavaria, Tj on is seems to have been struck with admiration- for the 
great vforks he saw there, and from their contemplation to have 
imbibed a love of Art, winch led him to resolve that when lie oanie to 
the throne ho would dovoto his energies to the restoration of German 
Art, and make his capital the central point of tlie great movement ho 
was contemplating. Earnestly and porseveringly he worked towards 
this end during the wliole of his reign ; and if the result has not been 
so satisfactory as might he wished, it lias not hceii owing either tawant 
of means or of encouragement on the pai t of tlie king, but to the 
system on whieli he jiroeceded, either from inclination, or from the 
character of the agents he was forced to employ in carjying out his 
designs. 

The ruling idea of the Munich school of Architecture seems to have 
been to reproduce as nearly as possible in fac-simile every building 
that was great or admirable in any clime, or at any previous period of 
history, wholly irrespective cither of its use or of the locality it was 
destined to occupy in the now capibil. Whatever the king had admired 
abroad j^is arcliitects were ordei-ed to reproduce at liome. The conse- 
queneo is that Munich is little more than an ill-arranged museum of 
dried sjiecimens of foicign styles, frequently on a smaller scale, and 
generally in plaster, but reproducing with more or less fidelity build- 
ings of all ages and styles, though in nine cases out of ten^e^igned for 
other purposes, and carried out in different materials. 

Had the king, on the other hand, insisted that his architects should 
copy nothing, but must produce buildings original' in design &nd 
adapted to the climate of Germany and the usages of the nineteenth 
^ Century, he had it in his power to be the founder of a school of Art 
w’hich would have rendered his name illustrious in all future ages. 
Probably such a conception waa as much beyond the calibre of the 
royal patron’s mind as it might have exceeded the talent of his . 
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artists to execute it. Unfortunately the reproduction of the Tar- 
thcnon or the Pitti Palace enabled flatterer's to sup;gest that ho liad 
equalled Pericles or the Medici, and it was not thought necessary to 
hint that the printer who multiplies the work of a great poet need not 
necessarily be as great as the author of the first conception. To the 
architects it was Ulysium ; — they had only to nieusure and repeat: 
authority sanctioned all blunders and relieved the artist from all 
responsibility. 

• The experiment was so novel, at least in Germany, that it was at 
first hailed with enthusiasm ; but after this lias subsided, the mind recoils 
from the total want of thought displayed in the buildings at Municli, 
and common -scuise is revolted at their want of adaptation to the circum- 
stances in whieli tliey are ])laced. I’lie rt^sult m.ay cTcntually prove 
fortunate for the development of the art of Architecture. The king 
has placed before his countrvnieri specimens of all schools and •all 
styles; and the contemplation of these may arouse the German mind to 
cmulatti their beauties instead of servilely copying their details. But 
meanwhile the mind of the student is puzzled by the variety of 
examples submitted for his admiration. Is it the \\ alhalla or the Aue 
Kirche lie is to admire?— the Koriigs Ban or the Wittelbaeher Palace? 
To which end of the Ludwig Strasse is he to look for his model of an 
arch? It may prove to be a useful school; l)iit it is now only a 
cliaos, and no master’s hand exists to guide the student’s mind thiougli 
the tortuous mazes of the unintellectual labyrinth in which he finds 
himself involved. It is <litricult to imagine in what direction the tide 
may ultimately turn. If the German mind is cajmblo of originality 
in Art, it ought to be for good. They have copied everything, and 
exhausted theuis(ilves Avith imitations ad naumtm. It remains to bo 
seen whether they can now create anything wortliy of iidmi)*aiion. 


lOcCLESIASTICAL. MlJNJCH. 

One of the earlier churches undertaken by tlio late king was that 
of St, Ludwig, in the street of the same name. It was designed by 
Giirtnor, in tlui so-called Byzantiiui style, Exteinally the building 
is flat, and has little to recommend it, except some very tastefully 
executed ornaments in stucco. The two towers that flank it are 
placed so flir apart as scarcjely to group Avith the rest of the design, 
and are in themselves as lean and as ungraceful conceptions as any that 
have been perpetrated during this century. Internally, the fiescoes 
which C(we^; its walls redeem its architectural defects, and are in fact 
the only excuse for the employment of a style so little tractable as this 
is. If a law were in existence, either artistic or statutory, that frescoes 
shall onl}^ be used in conjunction with this style, no one of course Avould 
object to its- employment. But it is difficult to discover any reason 
why a building in any other style should not be so designed as to adnril^ 
of painted decorations being introduced, so as to cover every foot of 
space from the floor to the roof ridge ; and if it is so, the idea that 
Byzantine churches only should be so decorated can only be consi- 
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dercd as one of those soH-im})Ost‘d franiniels so characten'stic of the 
modem school of Ait. in faiet, the ait of forj>jin^ fetters to he worn 
for dis])lay, seems the great disiMAcry of the hevival ; and, though a 
knowledge of tlie means liy which lliis is done is necessary to under- 
stand the arts of other countries also, its trammels are nowhere so 
prominent and so universally adopted as in Munich. 

The Aue Kirche, which Avas proceeding simultaneously with the 
Ludwig Kirche, is another promiiumt example of the same system. It 
is in the late attienuated (Jernian Gothic stylo. Avithout aisles or break 
of any sort externally ; and, as an architectural design, very little to be 
admired ; but its pointed Avindows, like St. Fnidwig’s frescoes, are 
supposed to redeem its other defects. It need luirdly be added that 
if the one is right the other must be AAU-ong; tAVo diametrically oj)]K)sed 
inodes of decorating and building, to be uscal in the same age for the 
same purposes, can hardly botli he (‘qually good ; and in these two 
instances, at all eAnmts, neither (‘an Ik; considered successful in an 
architectural ]K)int of vicAv. 



Kxieiiwr Vk*\v uf tJie Itusilica at Munich. From a Photograph. 


^ Far more successful than either of these is the Basilitta erected 
under the superintendence of Ziebland ; AAdiicli, as a Avhole, is perhaps 
one of the most successful of modern in|jitative churches. Its dimen- 
sions are considerable, being 285 ft. in length, with a widtK of 
114 ft. ; with the apse, narthex, &c., coAuu ing nearly 40,-006 ft. Ex- 
, fernally the simplicity of the style has prevented any olfence against 
taste hil|g committed, and the i3ortico is a simple arcaded porch, in 
good fri’^^ortion with the rest, and suggestive of the interior. Inter- 
nally the arrangement is that, on a smaller scale, of the Basilicas of . 
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the old St. rani’s, or St. Peter’s at Rome ; — a nave J)0 ft. wide, and 
two side aisles, divided from eaeli oAer by sixty-fonv monolithic 
columns of grey marble, with white marble capitals, each of a diiferent 
design, but all elegant, and all appro])riatcly modelled to bear the 
im])ost of an arch. The timbering of tlie open roof is perhaps too 
light, and has a somewhat flimsy apj)earance. , 

Except the pillars and their capitals, thorci is scarcely an arclnlec)- 
tural moulding or ornament throughout the intoi'ior. Every part 
is painted, and depends on painting for its effect ; nnd though the 
result is satisfactory and beautiful, it might easily have been better. 
The old basilica builders had an excuse for omitting architectural 
details, ^fhey borrowed their ])illars from older edilices, and had not 
art siiihcient to do anytliiiig be^’oud building a plain rubbh; or 
lirick wall over tliose pillars, and tlnm trying to hide its jjoverty by 
gilding and ]:)aint. ^riiough the cations of tlie Munich school of Art 
would not allow anytliing but servile copying, (^ven of detects, there 
(Van bo no doubt but that an aiyhitecluial aixhivolt iVom ('apital 
to (capital, bolder stringcourses, and mouldings round thi' windows, 
would not only have ijn[)roved the intmaor ijnmensely, but would havii 
aided the enbet of the ]>aijjfed decorations, .and given value to tin? 
frcs(ioes, which, for want of framing, lose (jonsiderably of the elfect 
they might otherwise have i)roduced. ^ As thes(‘- things, however, did 
not exist in the original, it is not fair to, blame the architect for 
not introducing them in the eo]>y. 3’ho task proposed to liim was to 
r(‘])roduco a l)asili(ja of the fifth eentnry, and the standard by which it 
must bo judged is bow far, in the nineteenth century, ho Ijas repro- 
duced the arts of that period of decay and degradation, lie conld easily 
have improved on his model, hut that was forbidden. Such being the 
case, it would he easy to [joint out other defects than those above 
noted ; but on the wliole there} is probably no modern chiircdi more 
satisfactory, or which, from the simplicity of its ariaiigement, and the 
completeness and elegance of its detn-ils, produces so soleniii and so 
pleasing an effect. 


Waliialla. 

Is the Walhalla a church ? If not, it would he difficult to say what 
it is. At all events there seems to be no other class under which it 
can well Ife I’angcd. Externally it has no merit but that of being an 
exact and literal copy of the Parthenon ; but situated on a lone hill on 
the baiikii the liiiiube, surrounded by the tall roofs of German vil- 
lages, and village spires, without one single object to suggest how' it 
came th<3re, it is the most sin^ilar piece of incongruity that Architec- 
tufo ever perpetrated. Minerva descending in Cheapside to separate 
two (luarrelling cabmen could hardly be more out of place. Internally, 
too, the strange mixture of German sagas with Grecian myths, and the 
clothing of German traditions and German savages with th^xquisite* 
poetry and grace of Grecian Art, produces an effect so utro^rly false 
as to be painful. 
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Tlio architect, no doubt, saved himself an enormous amount of 
trouble and of thought when ho detennined on reproducing literally 
a copy of the Parthenon, and he also escaped an immense amount of 
responsibility by ad()j)ting so celebrated a design in all its integrity, 
it would have taken liim yt^ars of patient study to produce anything 
original at all approaching it in merit ; and we know that neither Klenze 
nor any modern arcliitec^t (iould possibly design anything so perfect. 
Kotwithstanding all this, there is nothing in all the principles of the 
art so certain as tliat any carefully elaborated design would have bee?ii 
better tli.'in this, if a])propriate to the situation and the climate, and if 
it expressed truthfully and clearly the objects for which the building 
was erected, as well as the feelings of the age in which it was 
executed/ Though Klenze only did what most of his brother architects 
are doing, it was treason against the noble Jirt he professes; and his 
opportunities have been such that he is more to blame than most of his 
brethren for the ])resent state of the art in this respect. 

Fortunately tlie architectural amingement of the interior has some 
novelty, combined with considerable appreciation of the elements of 
Grecian Art, and, pjiitting aside all (piestion as to 
its a]>propi*iatoness and all reference to the mean- 
ing of its decorations, it reproduces not unworthily 
the effect of such a hall as might have existed in 
Greece in the days of her prime* JTjid Klenze 
been content to • reproduce the interior of the 
Parthenon with the same servility as ho did the 
exterioi*, he would have lost a great opportunity 
of showing how easily the details of Greek Archi- 
tecture lend themselves to modern purposes, 
when a 2 :)plied with a sufficient amount of care and 
thought. The hall, whitjh is 50 ft. wide by 150 
in length, is divided into three nearly square 
comf)artments by projecting j)iers. The light is 
j)lcasingly introduced in sufficient quantities 
through the roof, the sculpture well disi30sed, 
and altogcdher it may be considered as one of the 
most elegant as well as one of the richest halls 
which have been produced in this century. Its 
great at?d only worthy rival is St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, — the two 
forming curious illustrations of the adai)tability of Grecian or Roman 
Architecture to our modern purposes. 

The Ruhmcs-halle is a better attempt at ap2)lyin^ |]ie detail 
of pure Greek Architecture to modern monumental purposes. Here 
the statue is meant to be everything ; aaid the architecture not only 
allows it to be so, but aids the effect by ^^dng, as it weVe, the statue to 
the hill-side, and suggesting a reason for its being therep^iV^ile the 

* We willingly pay 5000/. for an original for 50/. ; yet the picture is quite os appropriate 
work by Holman Hunt, while we can buy an to Loudon as to Milan, 
excellent copy of the Spozalizia of Raphael 
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ayj. Uuhnies-halle, iiftir ^^UIlicl^. From ii Fiiotograpli. 


building is kept so low and snl)ordinate as ratlier to aid llio colossal 
eflect of the staino than to interfero with it. So far, tlnn-eforo, as 
the (Grecian piinciplo of design was thonglit indispensable for tlio 
seulptnro, the application of the Gieeian Doric Order was not only 
legitimate bnt ai)pro])riate, and has been effected with more skill and 
oi*iginality in this instance than is to be found in any other adaptation 
of it in Munich. 

Secular. — Munich. 

The Glyptothek is one of the earliest as it is one of the best of 
Klenze’s jNlunich designs. As in the Euhmcs-hMlle., there is a certain 
amount of appi'Opriateness in a Classical windowless building being 
erected to contain ancient scnlptnres, or mudcjin examples executed on 



223 . 


Glyptothek, Munidt. From^a l*hotograph. 
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the same principles; and both externally and internally this f>;a11ery 
is sinj2;iilarly well arranged for the purj)oso to whi(di it was to bo 
applied. Having been erected before any buildings existed in its 



Plan of Plnacolhek, Munich. 
Si'ale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


neighbourhood, the architect does not 
seem to have foreseen that it would 
a})pear low when brought into com- 
petition with taller edilices; and this 
defect is fni-ther increased by the size 
of the portico ; which, though elegant 
and well-designed in itself, is too 
largo for the structure to which it is 
attached. Tlie Exhibition building, 
which forms the pendant to the 
(113'^ptothek on the opposite side of 
the square, avoids these defects by 
being jilaeed on a lofty st^dobate, and 
its portico approaclu d by a handsome 
flight of stc])s. It thus gains con- 
siderably in dignity, tliough it is at 
the ex])ens(^ of its ohh'i* and less pre- 
t ( ‘uti ( )us n ei gl i boi i r. 

.Internally the Clyptothek is better 
arranged and better liglited than aii}^ 
other sctilpture-gallmy in Europe 
and although the ornaments on tlie 
roof may lie open to the Kqiroach. of 
heaviiurss, they wwe the fruit of the 
first attem])t to enqdoy Grecian de- 
tails in, this manner, and they are 
ahvays elegant and appropriate ; and 
Avith a 1 Hitter treatment as to colour 
and gilding, these defects might ho 
made much less ])rominent. 

Tlic rinacothek, which w as erected 
about the sanui time by the same archi- 
tect, is in some lespocts supcri6r to 
the Gly])tothek. ilotli externally and 
internally the d(isign is that of a pic- 
tnre-gallcr>', and so clearly expressed 
that it is impossible to mistake it for 
anjdhing else, -'rhe n\0.teirials too— 
brick Avith stone dressings— are left to 
tell their owui tale, and add to the air 
of truthfulness which pervades® the 


whole building. Iho worst feature of the design is the -glazed arcade 


extending the whole length of the front on the princij)al storey. It is 


* The mode in which the Kginetan marbles fall to the lot of* a nation which ciinnot erect 
are lighted and seen heie, goes far to obviate a more* suitable buibUng for this purpose tll^tt ' 
even an Efiglisbniaii’s regret that they did lint the British Museum. , rX' 
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(juito tmo that tliere are similar arcades in the Vatican, which it has 
been found necessary snbsccpiontly to glaze in order to protect tlieir 
frcjscocs fi’om the atmospheric intlnences ; bnt it is a singular instance 
of th (5 diincse habit of mind of Municli archihicts that they should 
|)nild a glazed anaide in imitation of thost'. at iiomc wliich have been 
so p(nvcrted from their original pnrjmse. ()ne-foui4h or one-sixth 
of the window-s|)ac(i would have l)ecn more than sntlicient for this 
corridor, and arch i tec in rally the back of tin? building is fir more satis- 
faf tory than the front, though there are two stories of commonplace 
windows under the Order that represents this pr(‘t(‘ntious arcade in the 
front. 'I'hey, however, are usidiil, and conse(]uently easily excused ; 
whereas the corridor is so hot in summer, and so cold in winter, that it 
cannot be used as an ajjpj'oaeh to the gallei ies ; and at all s(‘asons so 
exposed to atmospheric changes that it is impossibh^ to prestn-vo the 
frescoes with wliicli its walls aix? adonusl. In otlicr respects tthe 



*225, Half Section, liulf Klcvution of J'inocothek, Munich. St.ali* GO feet to 1 inch. 

arrangemcint of the gallery is the most perfe(;t yet devised for its 
]nirposes. Nothing can be finer than the range of gniat galleries down 
the tjentre for large picture's, of smaller cabinets on one side, and (if 
properly design^d)iof a corridor of approach on the other. It would 
nevertheless have been better if the entrance had been in the centre 
of tlio principal front, and the staircase projected out beliind ; but the 
object evidently was to use the corridor, though that advantage has 
been lost iin cgnsequonce of the way in which the design was earned out. 

Behind this gallery a new one has recently been erected, which 
certainly is original, inasmuch as it is unlike any building that ever 
waif erected before, and, it is to be hoped, ever will be erected hcre-^ 
after ; but it lo»eis th^ advantage of even this merit by pretending to bo 
in the Byzantine style, though adorned externally with frescoes, the sub*^ 
jects and design of which most unmistakably iDelong to the present hour. 
I5ut, in addition to these defects, the. building is unpleasing in foim, 
and so deficient in light and*shade as to be positively di8agreeal>le . 
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The Royal Palace at Munich is by no means so successful an attempt 
as thcs(i last-named buildings. The hi^ade towards the Tlieater l^latz is 
only a bad copy, on a rtiduccd s(?ale, of the Palazzo Pitti at Florence ; 
and as if it were not degradation enough to see its bold rustication 
repeated in bad stucco, the effect is further deteriorated by an increase 
in the relative si^.e and frequenc}" of tlie apertures, and the introduc- 
tion of a very lean range of pilasters in the upper stories, and a conse- 
quent diniiiiution of the projections as a compromise between the rusti- 
(Nations and the Order. The gai-dcn front has less pretension, and *is 
consequently less open to criticism ; but abbest it is scarcely superior 
to a stiKJcoed terince in tiie Regent’s Park, and executed in the same 
material, the only striking difference being that tluj loggia in the centre 
is painted in fresco internally, but, as there is no colour elsewhere, it 
has more the effect of a spot than a part of one great design. 



VJJO. I’art of the Kuvndc of the rublic Libraiy, Mmi’uh. 

Till very recently the Ludwig Strasse was the jnide of Munich. 
Giirtner’s great buildings, the Lilnary, the University, the Blind 
School, Klenze’s AVar Ollice, and the Palace of the ITince of Ijicht- 
cnstcin, were thought to be the ne plus ultra of Architecture. It is now 
admitted that, notwithstanding a certain elegance of detail, there is a'**' 
painful monotony in tlu^ endless repetition of similar small openings 
in Gartner’s buildings, and a flatness of surface not redeemed by a 
machicolated comice, for it is so small as to be absurd if intended to 
represent a defensive expedient, and not sufiicient to afford shadow to 
such numotonous fa(;fid(js. Nor is the dull monotony of the street much 
relieved by the introduction of a Roman triumj)hal archway at one end, 
far too small to close such a vista", or a shadowlcss repetition of the 
Loggia dei Lanzi at the other. , « 

The good people of Munich themselves seem aware of the mistake 
that has been made in the design of the liUdwig Strasse, inasmuch, as 
they have commenced a now street, on nearly the same -scale, at fight 
angles to tliis, and extending from the Palace to the river. Instep, 
however, of the grand simplicity of its rival, tho Maximilian Stra^ 
is of the gaye*^ haodern Gothic, if the term Gothic can.J)e , 

applied to a ^yle that is like nothing that ever existed in the Mijjdl^ ; 
Ages; blit it is assumed to a(*quire this rank from having pointed' 
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openings, wooden mnllions, and contorted mouldings, with an occa- 
sional trefoil or quatrefoil of the Wittelhacher Palace pattern. What 
the effect will be when finished, it is not easy to guess. As far as can 
ho now judged, it is the flimsiest and most unsatisfactory attempt that 
has yet been made to reproduce the style of a bygone age. 'J'he 
Railway Station, on the other hand, may 1)0 considered as a successful 
attempt to adapt the luick architecture of mcdijcval Italy to modern 
uses. The general design is very pleasing, and the details elegant ; 
afld if it were not that the stylo is assumed to ]n*ohibit cornices and 
copings, the whole might be pronounced a success ; but it wants eye- 
brows, and there is a weakness arising from want of sliadow wliich 
reduces it to a very low grade in the scale of aichitectural effects. 

On the wliohi, tlie survey of the Revival of Archiiccturc, as seen at 
Munich, from the accession of Ludwig I. to tlic i)icscnt day, is by no 
moans encouraging. Immense sums have been lavished, with the vtry 
best and highest motives — men of undoubted talent have been em- 
ployed, not only as architects, but as sculptors and ])aintcrs, to assist 
in completing what the architect dcsigncil ; but with all this, not one 
])orfectly satisfactory building has been ])rodnced, and the g(uicral 
result may be considered as an acknowledged failure, inasmuch as 
th(^ principles on which the school of Ludwig was based are already 
ign<n*od by that of Maximilian. It is not clear whether it is the fault 
of the artists or their employers, but both are hampered and weighed 
down by the false idea that mere memory can ever supply the place 
of thought in tlie creation or production of works of Ai t. 


BivULIN. 

Although the city of Berlin has not been remodelled to anything 
like the same extent as Munich, and the architectural movement theie 
has not been heralded to the world with the same amount of self- 
laudation which the inhabitants of the southern capital liave indulged 
in, still the northeni people seem on the whole to have been fully as 
successful, if not more so, in the architects that have been employed on 
their great buildings. The revival also seems to bo more real, and 
to have descended deeper, inasmuch as many of the modem houses in 
Berlin are models of elegance and good taste, while the ])rivate archi- 
tecture of Munich is commonplace to a degree astonishing in a city of 
such pretensions. 

The Prussians, however, are not a phurch-building race ; and they 
are very fPl* from being successful iii the few attempts they have made. 
One of the most prominent examples in Berlin is the Werder Kircho 
near the Palace, .a brick building in the so-called Gothic style, but both 
iiitornally and externally as little to be admired as any structure of its 
class and ag6. It inust, however, be mentioned that Schinkcl, who 
designed it, was essentially a Classical architect, ancj understood oiw 
admired the Gothic style about as muoh €W3 our Sir Cferj/stopher Wren. 
IliS own origiiSal design for this church was Classic, ^md a far more 
beautiful and appropriate composition than the one which the then 
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' 111 . Nidiolui Kirclic, Pulsdain. From a Phutogniph. 

nascent sentinioiitalism of the Koiiiautic seliooJ forced upon liiin. This 
is tlic more to be legretted for his sake, as his greatest executed 
design in his favourite style is the Isicliol ii ( liiireh at Potsdam, and, 
whether fiom his fault, or that of those who employed him, cannot be 
considered siicjcessful as an architectural compositiou 

Externally the church consists of a nearly cubical block 120 ft. 
square in plan, by 87 in height, with a Corinthian portico attached to 
one sij^e, flir too small for its position, and with a great dome placed 
cm the top, as much tot) large for the other proportions of the church. 
Internally the propoi tions aie even wt>rse, for it is practically a room 
105 ft. square, and 102 in height! — a blunder which all the elegances 
of detail, which Schinkel knew so well how to , employ, gan neither 
render tolerable nor even palliate in any tlegi ee. llie trulh seems to 
bo tliat the Germans have had very little exj^oj ionce in churcjhrbuilding 
of late years, and have no settled canons to guide them,* while it requires 
a man of no snifill gcniius or experience to foresee what tjic exact effect 
^f his building will be wlieu executed, tliongh on the drawing-board it 
may seem to fulfil all the conditions of tVic problem.' 

‘ If the good people in Rerlin carryout ' the design which is understtwHl to have beeft 
the rehnilding of theii cathednd according to accepted lor that purj)^sc, the result will b? 
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Although Berlin cannot boast of any church so beautiful as 
Ziebland’s basilica, 
or complete a 

forgery as the VVaL .r J ^ 

halla, her Museum |l.„ | ... |S L ^j ja 

is a more perfect and |[ ^ ,..o| 

more splendid build-^ |[ “j 

ing than any of the E... .. J 

cognate examples at f ^ 

Municij The por- ^ | J 

tico consists of eigh- r 

teen Tonic columns f 

1)0 tween two antae, 111 y |!!! :!! !^ !!|| ! ^!' !| !| 

extondingin width to ^ J 

tlie top oF tlio cor- ^ ' " “"^1 

nice, it measures 04 t " J t 

ft. It has also the If * * ' N ^ I a s J 

very unusual ad van- E “ “ 1 j J 

, tage of liaving no 1 “ ^ ^ ^ 1 

wi ndows in i ts shade, fl ' * 

but an open recess- .1 

ed staircase, in the iL^ 3 W- /M 

centre, sufficient to 

give meaning to the if 

whole ; and, now tha^t * f ° f 

the internal wall is ' 

painted with frescoes i “ iff 

— though these in 
tliemselves are by f T 

no means commend- ^ * / / / / | T T 'j T ^ ^ 

able — it has more | ' • I / I 

meaning and fewer I 

solecisms than any I I jPm ^yPU -J , J 1 

other portico of the £ I tUf 1 1 

same extent which £ I trt I JJ 

has been erected in £ ^ I “u 

modem Europe. The f I / / I Mmim 

groat defect is, per- J IB i i iii M f / / | f 

liaps, that«itvs notJb;«::jt.,.^ * I J 

high Q^ou^ for its .. * 'f 

situation.;^ The space J 

bef(Jre it^ large, and 228. Plan of the Museums at Berlin. Scale 100 a. to 1 Inch. 

some of the buildings 

aroi^d it are high, while the square block which conceals the dome m*^ 
the centre ia^jiot sufficiently important to give the requisite height and 

something very dreadful indeed. It has all^ dwigoi^ with a strangeness and inel^gaSce^of 
the faults of prp^nffon of this church* hut detili which is very remarkable. 

• 2 
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dignity to the building. Tt is al«o anotlicr proof of the extreme diffi- 
culty of adapting purely Classical Architecture to modem purposes, 
that most of the beauty and all the fitness of this beautiful p)rtico 
disappear except when seen directly in front. The moment you view 
it in connection with the flanks, you perceive that it is only a mask to 
a very commonplape building, with^4hree stories of rather mean win- 
dows inserted in a stuccoed wall ! 

It is difficult to understand why Schinkel did not light his upper 
storey, containing the picture galleries, from the roof. All modefn 
ex[)orien(n 3 goes to prove that the pictures would have gained by this 
arrangement, and by it tlie exterior of the building would certainly 
have been brought mueli more in harmony with its portico. 



229. View of tlie New Museum, lierliii. From Sciiiiikel's own design. 


Internally the square form of the building admitted of very little 
opportunity for architectural display ; and the mode Jn which the 
picture gallery is crowded with screens lakes it wholly out of thi 
cat(!gory of arcdiitcctural designs, but the whole is in good taste, anc 
the (jontral hall with its dome is a very noble and well proportioned 
apartment, in perfect harmony with the portico, though, like it 
overpowering the more utilitarian part of the building. 

li^neS lately in rear of this Museum another has been rocentlj 
erected by Stiller, which, though making little or no pretensions tc 
architectural display outside, is a tar more satisfactory design as £ 
whole than itjs more ambitiou|r. predecessor. Jn no pai’t is there any 
attempt to make it appear anything but \Vhat it really is— ^ three-storiec 
building, coiitaiAing galleries for the accommodation of works of art 
but the whole is ^rried put with so much judgment, and the detaih 
are so elegant,' tiiat, with infinitely more convenience and probhbl} 
less than h^f tl)^ relative cost. It is as pleasing to ‘look upon ac 
^ ^ohiiikel’s great creation. Its principal merit, Jiowevor, consisjis ir 
its internal arrangement. The great staircase— whei^ its fre^oas 
and decorations "are completed, will probably be unmatched b) 
any sinijlar apartment in any building or palace in Europe, either 
dimensions or design. ^ It leads to a series of apartments on 
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of the three floors, desipjned witli reference to the collection it was 
destined to contain, and the frescoes which adorn each i-ooin are 
equally in a(}cordanco with its object. In fact, no niodein palace, 
niiich less any modern musenin, disjdays the same aiiKuint of thouglit, 
or the same happy harmony of artistic design with utilitarian pur- 
pose, as this building* docs. Without the' introduction of a single 
detail that is not pleasing to contemplate, or vvliich duos not add to the 
beauty of the whole, every part is decorated t(.» the utmost exttuit con- 
sistent with the i)urposes of the Museum, and every ornament is 
appropriate to the place whore it is found. 

Next to th(i new Aluseum, Schinkers best design in Ileilin is tlie 
1’hcatro in the Gens-d’armes Place (Woodcut No. 2 Jo), which will be 
noticed further in the chapter on '^riieatres. 

Schinkel can hardly Ixi said to have Ihuui e(pially successful in the 
fa(;ado ho addial to the old contorted design of tluj public liVuary 
under the? Tiinden. It is simple and well proportioned, and its details 
ehigant and appropriate; l>ut the eflcct is monotonous and cold, and 
fhe little attic windows und(‘r the cornice lead one to suspect a sliam 
which docs not exist ; but its worst defect is, that its extreme severity 
is neither in accordance with its juirposes, nor in liarmony with tlie 
older building to which, in spite of the repudifition of its style, it is 
unfortunately attached. 

The Guard-house on tlie o])j)osite side of the street luis been nnieh 
and deservedly admired. It is an ehigant, ami, as far as the ( dassieal 
stylo would admit, an a})proj)riato building for its purpose — much more 
so than that erected liy tlio same architect for the same purpose at 
Dresden. There is a massive simj)li(‘ity about the Merlin exam])Je 
which speaks of resistance and security; at Jh'esden, the building, 
though pleasing both in proportions and detail, might be a casino, a 
villa, or anything. It bears no mark of its destination on its face. 

In all these, as in almost all his works, Schinkel adliered literally 
to the Revived Classical or Gothic styles as he understiKul them; the 
only important occasion on which he departed from those principles 
and attempted originality being in the design for the Mausehide, oi- 
Mnilding Academy, situated near the Palace at J^erlin. The design of 
this edifice is extremely simple. It is exactly square in plan, mea- 
suring 150 ft. each way, and is 70 ft. in height throughout. The lower 
storey is devoted to sliops ; the two next to the purposes of the insti- 
tution ; and above this is an attic in the roof, which latter is not, 
however, seen extemally, as it slopes backwards to a courtyard in the 
centre. The ^ornamentation depends wholly on the cjonstnietion, con- 
sisting only of piers between the windows, string-cornices marking 
the floors, a slight comice, and the dressings of the, windows and doors. 
All of these are elegant, and so j^r nothing can be more truthful or 
approjiiiate, the whole being of briHfk, which is visible every wheie.^ 
Notwithstanding all this, the Bauscliule cannot bo considered aa^ 
entirely suc^ssful, in conseMjjtience of its architect not taking suffi- 
ciently into consideration the nature of the niaterial he was about to 
employ' in deciding on its general cherapterietit^. Its simple outline 
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would have been admirably suited to a Florentine or Roman palace 
built of laige blocks of stone, or to a granite edifice anywhere ; but 
it was a mistake to adopt so severe an outline in an edifice to be 
constructed of such small materials as bricks. Had Schinkel brought 
forward the angles of liis building and made them more solid in 
appearance, ho would have improved it to a great extent. This would 
have been easy, as much less window space is required at the angles, 
where the rooms can be lighted from both sides, while the accentuation 



230. Part of the Favade of the iiuliding School at Berlin. From Schinkel. 


of what is now the weakest place would have given thofcbiHlding that 
monumental character which elsewhere is obtained from massiveness of 
material. This would also have given vertically that light and shade 
which it is almost impossible to obtain from horizontal projeotions*un- 
less stone or wood is employed. Though very nearly successful, this 
^design fails in being quite so, because, though, its details are per- 
fectly appropriate to the materials in which it is erected, its outline 
and genei-al character are at variance with these, and belong to anothitf 
class ; had boUi been in accordance, it would have been Schinkel^: 
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best performance, and one of the most satisfactory structures in Berlin. 
Even as it is, it marks an epoch in the art, when a man in Schinkel’s 
position dared to erect anything so original and so free from (lassical 
or Gothic feeling as this design certainly is. 

Though these buildings are not, it must bo confessed, faultless, they 
have all a certain quality of grandeur and purpose .about them which 
renders them pleasing and worthy of attention; but whether it arises 
from individual caprice or a decadence of biste, some of the more recent 
erections of Berlin are far from being so satisfaetmy. The private resi- 
dence of the late King, under the Linden, now occupied by the (h*own 
Prince and our Princess Ko 3 ^‘ll, is, though of great pretence, still a 
veiy poor design. A low basement, meant onl}" for offices, sn])port8 a 
portico of four Corinthian columns, covci'ing two stories of windows, 
and these are repeated as pilasters all round thc^ building. Over this 
is a very tall attic, overloaded with ornament, which is far from befng 
in good taste. 'Jho whole looks more like an English (iountiy -house 
of the early Georgian era than anything that ought to bo erected in 
Berlin at the present day. 

The new Exchange, too, is ver}’' much of the same character. A 
commonplace basement, iiisticated on one side, and with a range of 
diminutive Doric columns on the other, supports a considerable number 
of Corinthian pillars on two hiccs, some detfichod, some stuck to tlio 
walls, some flattened into pilasters. There are two stoiies of windows 
under these pillars, and an attic above. The whole will be one of the 
most oxj)ensivo and elaborately'' ornamented buildings in the city% but 
the amount of thought displayx'd is very small indeed, and its design 
very commonplace and questionable. 

If the Berlin architects, after so fair a start, are to sink to such 
mediocrity', it will bo very sad indeed. But the state of private Archi- 
tecture gives great encouragement to the idea that l)etter things may" 
bo looked for. In no city of Europe has the elegance of (flassieal 
Art been so successfully applied to domestic edifices. In the now 
quarters of the city and the suburbs, esiiecially about the Thiorgai-ten 
and the Anhalt Gate, there are some specimens which it is really a 
pleasure to look upon. Seldom do we find pillars or pilasters running 
through two stories, and still more rarely do wo find a cornice any- 
where but at the top of a building, which, of course, is the only place 
where it ought to bo. The stringcourses are kept subordinate, but 
always mark the floors ; and each storey is a complete design in itself. 
When ornament is applied, it is to the window-dressings or constructive 
features, alid generally elegant and in good taste, so that the result of 
tho whole is more satisfactory than any to bo found elsewhere, liot 
even excepting Paris. All that is wanted is a little more perseverance 
in 1:he same course, that certain details may’’ be more thoroughly 
naturalized, and the whole style settle into that completeness which 
would prevent the pjrobablHty of future aberration. « 

Whether, this will be tiie case or not is rather problematical. 
Already we find early French Benaissance ornaments and high roofs 
peeping through occasionally, and fashion, it 4s to be- feared, will, as it 
generally does,*prove too strong for coxmon sejise to.be able to resist. 




231 . Group of IIousos facing the Tliiergarten, B<'rUn, by llitzig. 


It will 1)0 very jsad iiidood sliordd this prove to bo the case, for Monu- 
mental Arcliitecture, to bo satisfuctoiy, must bo in accordance with, 
and based upon, DoiiKbstic Art, if it is to be true and to speak to our 
feelings. (.’(U’taiiily there is no city in modtnii Eui’opo where the archi- 
tects have shown such aptitude in combininj^ all tliat is elegant in the 
Classical styh's with the wants and recpiiremcnts of modern habits; 
and if they now forsake tlie true path, it is difficult to sa}^ where wo 
are to look for any iiidie«itions of hope or promise for the future. 
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233. Houst; atDantzlg. l‘Yom Hit/.ig, * Ausgefuhrre Bauwerku.’ 

The best class of the new Ijoiiscs at Berlin arc of the typo repre- 
sented in Woodcut No. 231, where the windows are loft to toll their own 
story, with only a slight rustication at the base of the building, a comice 
at the top ; to these are added an occasional verandah or balcony, but 
which is neither a part of the construction, nor interferes in any way 
with the*lliam linos bf the design. With these simple elements numerous 
very elegant and imposing mansions have been erected of late years — 
some much ricl\er than this example, some few plainer ; but all exhibiting 
the same strict adherence to truth, and the same absence of affectation. 

Occasionally, as in the house of Count Pourtales just completed, 
there is, perhaps, too evident an attempt to reproduce Grecian detaf^ 
in more severity than is quite compatible with modern Domestic Archi- 
tecture ; but when the whole is so elegant as this example, and when 
no really essential part of tho design is saoridoed to produce this effect. 
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tho introduction of these Classic details is pardonable. In the nmsenrn 
and studio which Klenze built for Count Kacyzinski, the i)rinciplos of 
Greek Art are carried far bo 3 ^ond what are found in this palace, — to 
such an extent, indeed, is Grecian feeling carried there, as to amount 
to affectation ; but this is a rare circumstance at Berlin. 

Another grada1;/on of this stylo is illustrated in Woodcut No. 233, 
which, though situated at Dantzig, is bjjj a Berlin architect ; and though 
ornamented with Classical details, approaches more nearly to Mediawal 
feeling. This tendency is, in fact, the rock on which the stylo will 
probably be shipwrecked. Already tho Romantic School in Germany 
is obtaining immense influence; and although all the attempts they 
have liithei to made in Gothic Architecture have proved utter failures, 
still the architects are working hard, and, with tho examples of what 
has been done in Fiance and Fngland before their e 3 es, may easily 
prcxliice as good forgeries as we have done —(f they wish it. Lot us 
hope they may bo saved this last and lowest stage of architectural 
debasement. 

Drksdkn. 

Only two buildings of any importance have been erected at Dresden 
of late 3 'oars, besides SchinkcTs Guard-house mentioned above. The 
first of these is the new theatre; the other tho new picture gallery; 
both by Semper. 

The arrangement of the picture gallery is copied from that of the 
Pinacothek at Munich, with only such changes as the necessities of the 
situation rendered necessaiy. The front towards tho Zwirner has 
jnuch the same gall cried arrangement; but the openings are smaller, 
tlie piers more solid, and anything more in accordance with common 
sense would have boon strangely out of place in a facade forming as 
this does the fourth side of the Zwirner Court. On the front towards 
the river a third tier of galleries has been erected, lighted from the roof, 
which gives — externally — a considei able degree of dignity and solidity 
to the principal store 3 ^; and tho centre is an elegant and an appropriate 
jiicce of design, though a little wanting in the dignity its situation 
seems to demand. 

Little or nothing has been done in Dresden in Private or Domestic 
Architecture that is at all worthy of admiration. The new buildings 
are as Commonplace as the old, any imposing effect they may possess 
ai’ising from their dimensions alone; while occasional copies of Vene- 
tian palaces, and attempts in the style which modem German architects 
call Gothic, botra 3 ^ an unsettled state of public opinion i^j. this matter, 
and a want of purpose which can only lead to confusion and to bad 
taste. 

Vienna. 

t The modern buildings of Vienna do not show that its inhabitants 
iiave profited by the movement taking place in other parts of Germany^ 
or care more for tho displaj" of architectural design than their fore- 
fathers did at any period since the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy^# 

It is true that in a fit of enthusiasm arising from ihe acquisition 
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of the statue of Theseus by Canova, they, too, determined on having a 
Walhalla in which to enshrine their purchase, and forthwith commenced 
the erection of a copy of the so-callcd Temple of Theseus at Athens. 
Had they paused to investigate the matter a little, it would probably 
have been found that the temple they wore copying was really dedi- 
cated to Mars, and that the shrine of their new god was of a different 
shape and stylo altogether. Bi|t the Viennese are not antiquarians, so 
tliis did not matter. Had they been arcin' tects, they would have known 
that to be seen to advantage the Grecian Doric Order must be placed on 
a height where it can be looked up to, and the Grecians in consequence 
always chose elevated sites for their temples. There are no hills in 
Vienna suited for this purpose ; but there arc some grand old bastions 
which would have formed the noblest terraces for such a building, had 
the idea suggested itself to them. TW next best place was the crest of 
the glacis, where it could have been approached, though in a far less 
degree, on an ascending plane ; but even this advantage was neglected, 
and they finally determined on erecting it at the bottom of the ditch I 

When the Edinburgh people placed their Doric institution at the 
foot of the moimd, it was as great a mistake as they well could make ; 
but a Doric peiistylar temple at the bottom of the ditch of a fortress 
surpasses cverj^tliing that has yet been done in the way of architec- 
tural bathos. 

Wo may hope there has been 
mciit since then, as they are now 
erecting on the glacis a Gothic 
church, which will really bo a 
very beautiful building. As 
will bo seen from the plan, it 
is practically a copy of Co- 
logne Cathedral on a reduced 
scale, being 295 ft. in length 
externally, with a nave 94 ft. 
wide internally ; and inside the 
transept it is KiO ft. from wall 
to wall ; so it is really a first- 
class church, so far as dimen- 
sions go. Its details are all 
designed with elegance, and 
executed with care ; so that, 
when completed, it will pro- 
bably bo.«thp best# modem re- 
production of the style of Co- 
logne Cathedral. The poetry 
and abandon of the older ex- 
amples will, be wanting ; but 
after the completion of one or 
two such buildings we sliall bo 
saved from the monstrosities of. that strange style which the Germans 
have recently been in the habit of assuming were Gothic 1 


an improvement in taste and judg- 



234. Plan of the Votlf Klrchc In the glacis at Vienna. 

Scale 100 feet to I Inch. • 
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A »till larger church has recently been erected as the Cathednil of 
Ijiiiz. It is 400 ft. long intemally, and the transept is 188 ft. from 
wall to wall internally. It has only one western tower instead 
of two, and is neither so rich in ornament nor so complete in its 
details as the Viennese example. Both, however, are very grand 
churches, and prol/ably indicate that the future style of ecclesiastical 
edifices in Austria will- as with us — bo in the style of the Middle 
Ages. If this should be the case, of course we can look for nothing* 
from that countiy but reproductions of lygone designs. In a country 
so ijitensely Catholic as Austria, this will at least be appropriate, and 
the adoption of this system there need be lamented only in an artistic 
point of view; if avo may judge from the very little they have done 
in past ages, this cannot bo a subject of decj) regret to the architec- 
tural world. * 

•'^riie most striking, as well as the most extensive, new building in 
or about Vienna, is the new imperial Arsenal; and this is all the more 
creditable, inasmuch as this class of design is generally handed over 
to the engineer, and ho is left to provide as best he (%‘in for the 
utilitarian exigencies of the (jase, Avith little, if any, reference to the 
artistic effect. In this instance, though the whole is of brick, with 
only the slightest possible admixture of stone dressings in the more 
ornamental parts, the differemt blocks have been so arranged that their 
purpose is easily understood, and in order that they may group ploas- 
ingly with those around it. 

It is an immense square of building, measuring about 650 ft. in 
front by nearly 2000 ft. in depth. At ea(di angle is a great casomated 
barrack. lletAveen thes(i the longer sides arc occupied by blocks of 
storelKHiscs. Opposite the entrance is the chapel, and in the centre are 
the cannon-foundry and small-arms Avorkshops. 

Besides tlu'se, fronting the entrance, is the armoury ; — by fir the 
most ornate portion of the group, and a very pleasing specimen of the 
style of brick architecture adopted by the Italians in the Middle Ages. 
It may be objected that the stylo is too ornate, the parts too small and 
florid for the purpose to which they are hero applied ; and it is true 
that a more KeveiH'. and massive style Avould have been more appro- 
priate to the purpose; — but as it is in a courtyaid, and not seen from 
the oi^sid^, this objection is hardly tenable, the effect of the whole 
being so pleasing that we must overlook such slight failings in this in- 
artistic country. 

At Besth a Jews’ synagogue has just been completed in the same 
style, and by the same architect, — I j. Forster ;• whicl^ ist the most 
striking building in that city. There is an affectation of Orientalism 
in the balloon-like cupolas— certainly not Oriental — which crown the 
towers and angles, and, -being gilt, detract considerably from flie 
otherwise sober appearance of the structure. Notwithstanding this, 
nfothing can well be more elegant than the mode in which the various 
tands of different coloured bricks are disposed, and the way in which 
they bind the various pai’ts of the design together. The stone-worh 
of the windows is also more than usually well designed, and iiri; 




2:{5. View of the Syiiugugiic at IVbtli. 

|)erfect hamiony with the details of the brick edifice to wJiieli they 
lieloTig. Greatness and grandeur are of eoiiiso unattainable in tin's 
style and with this material, but the mode in which it is used at the 
Munich and other railway stations in Germany, with the taste dis- 
played in this Synagogue, and in the Arsenal at Vitmna, shows that a 
very considerable amount of elegance can be attained by tlio use of 
dift'erent coloured bricks with a slight admixture of stone and of terra- 
cotta ornaments ; and there is no reason why these materials should 
not be employed with the most modern as well as witluthe Medueval 
styles. 

Althoifgli# there ‘are, besides this, some very large and important 
buildings in Pesth, and some very picturesquely situated ones in 
Buda, there are^ none Which can pretend to any architectural beauty. 
Tffey are all according to the usual recipe, — pilasters and plaster, 
adorned with’white or yellow wash, relieved by green Venetian blin4»* 
At Vienna another, element is introduced, very destructive of arcH^- 
tectural effect, in the double windows which it is found necessary 
to employ everywhere. The outer ones in consequence being flush 
with the wall, there is no apparent depth of reveal to the windows, 
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and the whole is as flat and unmeaning as it well can ho. When wo 
add to this that all the walls are stuccoed and all the more delicate 
mouldings choked by repeated coats of whitewash, it is easy to under- 
stand how vain it would be to look for any very pleasing examples of 
Architectural Art among the modem houses of Vienna or its neigh- 
bourhood. ^ 

The great monastic establishments which still exist in various parts 
of tjio Austrian dominions would have aft'orded nuinbcrlcss opportuni- 
ties for architectural display among a more artistic people ; but none 
of them are lemaikable for any evidence of taste in this direction. 
One of the oldest and most celebrated is Klosterneubcrg, near Vienna. 
In the year 17;i0, the Emperor Charles VI. (iommenced the i3rcscnt 
buildings on a scale of such magnificence that they are still inconi 2 )lote ; 
but the parts that have been finished show so little real artistic feeling, 
that this is hardly a subject of regret. 

The most splendid of these establishments is, perhaps, the great 
Convent of Molk. It stands on a rock overhanging the Danube, in a 
situation so grand and so ])icturesquc that it is difficult to understand 
an architect not being inspiied by it to do something beautiful. Not- 
withstanding this, it would not be easy to point out any building in 
Europe of tlie same pretensions which possesses so little poctiy of 
design as this. Its flanks externally are not unlike 
those of the Escurial — plain, barrack-like buildings of 
great extent, pierced with numberless windows, but 

without any ornaiiuuit. The 
church occuj)ies the same 
relative position as that of 
the Escurial, with a dome in 
the centre and two west- 
ern towers ; and these are 
crowned by the contorted 
bulbous s]3iros so prevalent 
throughout the Austiian do- 
minions. 

Several of the smaller 
establishments, perched on 
rocks, or nestling in secluded 
valleys, are J3icturesque or 
pleasing, in spite of the stylo 
in which they are built. But 
not one, so far as is known, 
is tvorthy of admiration as 

236. German Spire at Prague. ail objcct of Art, 237. German Spire at 

' What we really miss most Kuttenburg. ^ 

in reviewing the Architectural history of Gennany are the village 
churches and country seats of the noblemen or squires, which form 
Aie bulk and dho charm of the Architectural objects of this country. 
Even in the Middle Ages the village churches of Gennauy were litUe 
more than plain halls, without aisles or clerestory,- — polygonal at oniai 
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end, witli a few Lill, misshapen windows at the side, and a nido wooden 
roof over all. The single spire, which was intended to be their external 
ornament, was generally placed on a square tower without buttresses 
or break, and the transition between the two parts was seldom even 
broken by battlements or pinnacles. After the Keformation, as may 
bo easily understood, it was worse. The body of the church was little 
better than a barn ; the tower was, if possible, oven plainer ; and its 
spire, always in Austria and generally clsewhei'o, of the curious bulbous 
cliaracter which is even now so common ; * their only merit being that 
no two spires are like one another; but thougli the strange unmeaning 
vagaries in which the architects have indulged may be creditable to 
their ingenuity, they are by no means so to tlieir taste. 

The country-seats are even more objectionable. With the fewest 
possible exceptions, the feudal castles arc d(^seited and in inins, and 
there is nothing to replace them. A man may travel from the lialtki to 
the Adriatic without seeing a single gentleman’s seat or country house 
worthy of the name. If a nobleman has a mansion where he can reside 
on his lands, it is only like a largo public building at the end of a 
village, with an avenue of well-clipped limes leading from the front 
door to the public road, and perhaps an a(iro or two of ground laid out 
as a formal flower-garden. The most beautiful sites in the loveliest 
scenery are utterly neglected. The conviction is everywhere forc(.‘d 
upoij us that the Gennans as a pcojrle have none of that real apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of nature which in this country goes so far to 
rcideem our want of knowledge or of true feeling for Art in general. 
The country has no charms for them, and it is very questionable 
whether Art can be true or deep-felt without a love of Nature. At all 
events, in so far at least as Architecture is concerned, it seems in Ger- 
many to bo an exotic forced into a transitory bloom in the hot-beds of 
the cities, but having no real existence beyond their walls — a matter 
of education or of fashion, but not a necessity, or a thing in which 
the pooido really take a deep or heartfelt interest. 

Berne, 

Although Switzerland is not in reality a part of Germany, it scorns 
hardly worth while to devote a separate chapter to a country which, 
during the three hundred years over which this history extends, has 
only erected one building of sufficient importance to be mentioned. 
Being principally Protestant and generally poor, it is hardly to bo 
expected 4ha4 any new or important churches would bo found ; and the 
cities are, as a general rule, hardly important enough to indulge in 
any great display in their municipal buildings. 

• Recently, iTowever, they have erected a Federal Palace at Berne, 
which is perhaps the best modem specimen of the Florentine style that 
has yet been attempted. The centre especially is bold^and well de- 

* Woodcuts 236 and 237 are selected as fairourakle specimens of these spires— if they may 
be so called. 
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238 . Federal Palace at Bcriic. From a I'hotograpli. 


; and witli its deep baltJoiiy, and tlie range of oixni arches lyider 
tlio hold cornice, it lias a dignity worthy of the stylo, and very superior 
to anything of the same class at Munich or elsewhere. Tlie wings ai'o 
liardly equal to the dignity of tlie (centre. 80 hold a cornice suggests 
and reqiiirc^s soinctliing nioie important than a plain tiled roof; and the 
centre, — at least oy<n’ the great hall at the end,— ought to have had as 
hold a parapet Jis tho^e(‘ntral division of the front. Tliese, hoAvover, are 
minor defects and, taken as a whole, it is one of the most successful, 
afe it iti, foi' its\ situation and jmrposes, one of the most approjiriatc 
htrildiiigfe- of the piCsent day, and forms a singular and instructive 
contrast with , the rarliament J louses Avliich wo woio erecting simul- 
funieously amd for tlie same identical pin poses. 

/ " I'utting on one side, for the present, the question whether the Swiss 

hjiildiiig "is. not too literal a transcript of the Florentine style, a com- 
r.pai’isbiL 'ef the two buildings fairly raises the question which of these 
t\vo styles —assuming we must adopt one of them— would be most suit- 
able for the situation at Westminster. 

Taking the outline of Barry’s river facade (Woodcut No. 208) as a 
basis for compaiison, let us suppose a block lik\) the iiet^Iiro of the 
Bernese Federal Palace placed at cither end, where the Speaker’s and 
Black Bod’s liQiisos now stand ; betAveen these a central block, more 
ornate, but; of the same height as the? Avings, and occiipjdng the safae 
extent of centre division of the Parliament Houses; 

and then these joined by curtains four stories in height, like that at 
fternc, but,;inQi*o'ornaincntal in character, which their being recessed 
would re&lj^r^uite admissible. Which would have been the nobWr 
buildihg». or ^e best suited to our 2>ui poses ? . - 
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The first answor tliat occurs is, that, though so much larger in bulk, 
owing to the increased height, the Florentine building would have 
been very much cheaper — probably to the extent of one-half, in the 
architechiral parts at least. V : 

The next reply would bo that it is more suited to our Climate, 
having no deep undercuttings to bo choked up with soot, and no 
delicate mouldings to bo eaten away by damp and frost. 

The Bernese style would have combined perfectly with towers of 
any height, or domes of any extent. 

It would have produced a far more massive and a manlier building, 
and therefore more appropriate to its purposes, than one carried out 
in the elaborately elegant but far too delicate style employed in the 
Westminster design. 

Internally it would have demanded painting and sculpture, not of 
the Mcdia3val tyx^o, but of the highest class the art of the day coyld 
furnish ; while the furnituie and decorations must all have been of the 
most modern and most elegant patterns. 

In addition to these advantages, the Hall and the Abbey would have 
been left in the repose of truth and beauty, not, as they now are, in 
competition with a modern rival imitating their ornamentation, but 
far surpassing them in richness of display. 

A few years hence, few probably Avill dispute that a simpler, a more 
massive, and moi’o modern stylo would have been far better suited for 
our Parliament Houses than the one adopted. Whetlier it ought to bo 
the one the Swiss have employed is a question not so easily answered. 
It sooms however clear that tlicy are nearer the truth than ourselves ; 
and with some modifications their stylo might bo so adapted as to 
make it approach more nearly to what is ifjally right and truthful 
than anything which we have yet scon in modern tunes..* r • 
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BOOK VL-NOETll-WESTERN EUllOPE. 


I. — Belgium. 

Thkkk is a gioiip of small nationalities extending from the northern 
boundary of Fi ance to the Arctic Sea, along tlie slioi-es of the ocean, 
wliich may safely be grouped together ; and, as far as their Architec- 
tural history during the Kenaissance period is concerned, may be dis- 
posed of in a short chapter— not on account of any aflfiiiity of race 
or similarity of taste which exists among them, but simply because 
during the three centuries to which this volume is confined they have 
done very little indeed in the way of artistic building, and done that 
little badly. 

Much could not be hoped for from the Scandinavian group, inasmuch 
as, during the Middle Ages, when all the world were cultivating with 
success the art of Architecture, they erected very few buildings that 
were remarkable in any respect, and scarcely one that was original. 
Indeed they showed no taste for architectural display dining that 
period, and it is consequently hardly to be expected that they should 
have develo 2 )cd any at an age when all the more artistic nations 
of Europe wer*e forsaking the wonderful styles they had for centuries 
been bringing to perfection. Still less could it bo siqijrosed that they 
should either have invented a now process, or done anything worthy 
of notice by that mode of proceeding which had proved so fatal in 
every other land. 

The honest Dutch are, and were, too matter-of-fact a people ever to 
excel in any decorative art. In Fainting they delighted in r eproduc- 
ing nature literally but truthfully, but with the rar est possible excep- 
tions never went beyond tlie limits of what might have been observed ; 
so in Architecture, good, honest, prosaic buildings, suitable for the 
uses J^r which they were designed, were all they cared to erect. 

Better things might have been exjrected of the Belgians. During 
the Middle Ages, architectural magnificence was in Belgium certainly 
one, if not the irrincipal, mode of disjfiay ; and the country Jis even 
now covered with the gorgeous inonumeirts which resulted from this 
taste. It is true her cathedrals are neither so pure nor so aiiiistio- 
ally perfect as those of Franco or England, and that her town-halls 
are, generally at least, more remarkable for their dimensions and^for 
the richness of their details than for the beauty of their design ; but 
atill the Belgians were a building i)eoplo, and strove always to build 
brnamentally. It is not at first sight very apparent why they should 
suddenly have ceased to indulge in a pursuit they had followed wi& 
such zeal, nor why, when they did return to it, they showed 1^ 
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aptitude for it than is to be found in any of the neiglibonring lands. It 
may partly be that the Belgians are not essentially an artistic peo|)lo ; 
but a great deal is also due to the practical loss of liberty which 
rtisulted from their connection with Charles V., and from their falling 
into the power of Idiilip of Spain, whose iron rule put a stop to any 
national display". The loss of their coiumorco also, in consoquenco of 
the diseoveiies of Columbus and Vasco de Gama, deprived them of the 
means, even if they had had the taste, to continue the lavish ex2»enditure 
tlTey had hitherto indulged in on objects of architectural magnificence. 

To this must be added that the IJefonnation, althoiigli it did not 
change the outward form of the religion of the ]^oople, still destioyed 
that unhesitating faith in an all-j^owerful and undivid(.‘d Cliiiidi, 
Avliich could do all and save all, and whicli consequently Jed men to 
lavish their wealth and devote their talents to pniposes which were 
suj’e of some reward at least in this world, and certain of undoubted 
rccomj)cnse in the next. 

Antwer}) was the only one of the Belgian citii^s where tlie water 
was docj) enough oj^imsite her rpiays to 1)0 used l)y the laiger vessels 
wliich, in consequence of the distjoveiies of tlie S[)aniarc1s and Portu- 
gueso in the sixteemth centnry, came to ho cm 2 >loyed in long sea 
voyages; and she consequently retained sometliiiig of her aii(ji<uit 
]>iV)spoi*ity long after (Ihent and Bruges had sunk inh.) comj^arativo 
insignificance ; and as a natui-al coiis(}quenco of this, Antwerp has 
more the ai^pearance of a modern town thati any of lier rivals except 
Ih’ussels, and possesses some buildings in the Itenaissanco style which 
aie worthy of attention. 

Tlio principal of those is the Hdtel de Ville, erected in 1581 hy a 
native arcliitcct of the name of Cornel ins do Vriendt, and a very fair 
s[jccimcii of the stylo of the jjeriod. The width of the faq^ade is 305 ft., 
with a height to the top of the cornice of 102 ft. This height is 
divided into four stories ; first, a bold, deep arcade, then two stories of 
windows of large dimensions, hut each of them divided into four com- 
partments by large heavy stone mullions, Avhich not only prevept 
their appearing too large, hut make them part of the whole design, 
and part of the surtVxee of the wall in whi(;h they are placed. Each 
Avindow is separated from the one next to it by pilasters, and above 
that there is an open gallery under the roof, with square pillars with 
bracket capitals in front. The employment of this open loggia in this 
2)()sitioik is most successful, as it gives shadow without unnecessary 
projection, %n(iseem» to suggest the roof, while it appropriately crowns 
the walls. 

The building is more higlily ornamented in the centre,' being 
adoTned with double columns between each window, and rising to a 
height of 185 -ft. to the head of the figure which crowns the pediment, 
though this it must he confessed is the least successful part of th^ 
composition. The obelisks ^n either s^e are not onlj’ unmeaning 
but ungraceful as used here, tod the whole has a built-up appearance 
very unlike the quasi-natural growth of a Mediaeval design applied to 

2 B 
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239. Front Klcval ion of Town-hall, Antwc‘q>. 

tlio same purjiose. NotwitlKstaTiding this, tlioio aro few more snc- 
cossfiil designs of its (tlass. It is free from all the extravagances 
wliicli disfiguix} striictiii es of its kind and ago ; and equally free on the 
other liand from the affectation of grandeur wliich so often deforms 
later buildings. Each storey here is complete in itself, and there is 
not a single ornaimaital feature apiilicd whicdi is either more or loss 
than it pretends to be. 

In the present state of huding on this subject it would be the height 
of rashness to compare this town-hall with its Mediaeval rivals. But, 
take away tlieir towers, and ]dace them wdiere they can bo equally 
well seen, and tlie Antwerp Town-hall will stand the. comparison as 
well as any other building of its ago or class. Except to the extent 
to which the design of any one man must be inferior to that of many, 
and that a foreign stylo must be more cliRicult than a native one, it 
meets most of the requirements of good and truthful Architecture. 

The saiiif? praise cannot be accorded to the churches built in the 
same age. The principal one at Antwerp is that dedicated to San 
(kirly; Borromeo ; but, like all churches built by the Jesuits, its facade 
is overloaded with misplaced ornament. Internally there is something 
majestic in the simple vault of the nave, resting on a double tier of 
arcades, reproducing much of the old Basilican effect ; but this is again 
spoiled by the tasteless extravagance of tlic details ofreiywhere, by 
whitewash where colour was wanted, and by gaudy colours where 
simplicity and repose would bo far more effective. 

Although the Belgians, from the circumstances abo\’^ enumerated, 
^ave no buildings erected during the Renaissance period which can 
rank with those of more artistic countries, still it impof^ible to wander 
through the land without appreciating flie sbong feeling for the 
beauties of Art on the part of the iieoplo* who, under more favouiahle 
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circuiUHLances, and would have done things of which they iniglit 

justly have been proud. 

In their churclies the marble altarpieees are stiMictines often as 
largo as Itomaii triumphal arches, and frequently in very much better 
taste: and the rood-scr(‘ens and ]»u]pits .‘ire frequently equal, if nijt 
supoj’ior, to similar (examples found elscwheie. In the construction of 
these edifices, too, they seldom fall into the absuidities too frequently 
met with in other count^des. When, for instance, the nave of a church 
is separated from its side aisles by pillars supporting ai'ches, it is the 



240. View of St. Anne, Brugc.s From WlW’b ‘ Arcbiiectural Gniiiileur.’ 

rarest possible thing to find a fragment of an entablature on the top of 
its pillarsf The arfthivolt rises boldly from the capital, and with a 
vigour that shows that the pillar is not a sham, but really an essential 
and useful part pf the consti-uction of the edifice. 

* In the church of St. Anno at Bruges the entablature over the arch is 
heavy beyond all precedent, and supporting a heavy clerestory, and all 
this upon a sipapl^ Doric shaft; but the effect is most satisfactorj’. 
The spectator feels not only that the support is sufficient, but that the 
architect knew it would be so, and secured the safety of his super- * 
structure by the immense solidity of the parts he employed. 

• . 2 B 2 
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Though in a less degree, the same remark applies to the nave of 
the church of the Carmelites at Ghent, and to most of the churches of 
the Renaissance age in Belgium. They may not he models of taste, 
but they are not the tamo apings of classicality which are so offensive 
in other countries. It was hardly however to be expected that, at an 
epoch when ncitlier Italy nor France could produce an ecclesiastical 
edifice which eonimands unqualified admiration, a small comitry 
situated as Belgium then was could do much. All that can bo said 
is, that in so far as cliurch-building was concerned she probably 
occupied the same relative position during the Renaissance period 
that she had attained to during the existence of the true stylos. 

Though Brussels lias boon so long a capital, it possesses no build- 
ings of any architectural impoi-taiice which have been erected since 
the, h'eformation, nor a single modeni church which a traveller would 
step out of the street to visit in any second-rate capital of Italy. The 
Royal Ralacc is of very ordinary architecture both externally and 
internally ; and that which a “ Ratria grata ” (‘rected for Rrinco William 
of Orange is as commoiiplaco a dwelling as can well bo conceived ; 
although there are some handsome apartments inside, their beauty 
depends far more on elaboration and richness tlian on any of the 
higher characteristics of Art. 

The buildings in which the “ Chambers ” meet were erected under 
the Austrian lulo, and are not unpleasiiig specimens of the usual 
portico style, which became stereotyped throughout Eurojie at that 
period. In tlu) new quarter of the town are some fair imitations on a 
small scab) of the style of Domestic Architecture prevalent at Paris, 
but nothing either original or very well worthy of admiration ; and of 
course there are some churches in the style Gothiquo ” which 
would make an English arclueologist shudder if he came within a 
mile of them. 

The new buildings erected for the Universities of Liege and Ghent 
afforded an excellent opportunity for architectural display, had there 
been any one with talent sufficient to avail himself of it. These struc- 
tures are spacious, surrounded by large open spaces, and are at least 
intended to be of a monumental character. All, however, that has been 
produced in the way of arcliitccture externally is a large portico with 
a crusnirig pediment in the one instance, and an equally large portico 
without any pediment in the other ; and, internally, some halls and 
lecture theatres of very questionable taste. 

To this very meagre list might be added <ho nameB of some 
churches,- — supposed to be Gothic, — recently built, or now in course 
of erection ; but they are such that it will be better taste to pass 
them over in silence. It is too evident that Architecture does not*at 
present flourish in this industrious little corner of the earth. Still the 
knowledge of what they have done in this art during the Middle Ages, 
a Ad of what they aj’e now doing in 1‘ainting, affords every encourage* 
ment to hope that the Belgians may again resume ‘the rank th0y nr0 
entitled to among the ornamentally building nations of Eiirepe. 
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TI. — Holland. 

There is only one edifice erected in Holland during the lienaissance 
period to which the Dutch can point with much pride as exemplifying 
their taste for ai chitectiiral magnificonco ; and, if bigness is meiit, the 
Stadthaus at Amsterdam .is entitled to the position it claims in all books 
on Architecture. Tt has also the virtue of being a stone building in a 
city of brick, and in a country where every stone cmjdoyed has to bo 
imported by sea ; but, as an architectural design, it can only rank with 
the Caserta or the Escurial, and other buildings remarkable for their 
dimensions, but also for their want of Art. 

Its dimensions in plan are 310 ft. by 2G0 ; and, in height, there is 
a basement storey of IG ft., raised on a stylobate or steps 4 ft. high; 
and, above this, two ranges of pila.stcrs, which are spread all over the 
building — these occupy each 40 ft. in height, and together cover four 
stories of windows. As if to make the disproportion between a basement 
of IG ft. to a building 100 ft. in height even more apparent, there are 
seven small ^entrances, symbolical of tho seven provinces, in the 
i^rincipal facade ; and as these are little more than 10 ft. in height to 
the top of tho arch, it seems a puzzle to know how the inhabitants 
oi^traffic suitable to so large a building could be got in by such small 
openings. • 

Internally, the arrangements are better than the exterior wot^d 
lead us to expect. * The four staircases at each end of tho corridor are 
singularly convement, e^en if not so ^rtistic as one great staircase* 
would be, md the position of the great hall in the centre is well chosen 
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both for convenience and cirect. The hall ifself, which is 62 ft. wide 
by 125 ft. in length, is really a beautiful ajiartment, and by far the best 
feature in the building ; though some of the minor apartments arc 
also good in proportion, and elegant in their details. 

As Amsterdam is a more modern city than Delft, Leyden, or 
ILiarlem, and indeed the youngest of Dutch cities, inheriting, con- 
sequently, no churches from the JMiddle Ages, it has had to build 
those it required sineci the Reformation. There are the “ Oude ” and 
“ Kieuwe Kerck(Ui,”-~ large and pretentious edifices, but possessing 
no merit eitlun* in arrangement or in aichitectural design : and the 
other churches of the town as indeed all ihe Reformed churches of 
Holland — are plain utilitfirian buildings, designed more to contain the 
greatest number of worshippers at tlio least possible cost, than to dis- 
play architectural taste, or to ornament the situations in which they 
are* placed. 


1 1 1 . DeNM AllK. 

The Danes — or some one for them — built one or two respectable and 
intei*esting ecclesiastical edifi<M5S in the round-arched (lothio style, 
during the early ages of the introduction of Christianity among them, 
but nothing in the Rointed styles; and, since that pcoiod, it need hardly 
be said that Arcliitecture, as a hue art, has not existed among Ihem. 
The palaces at Copenhagen are large, and, it may be, convenient build- 
ings ; the churches are sufficient for their congiegations, but pretend 
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to notliing more ; and the country houses of the gentry — for the Danes do 
reside on their properties — are neat and cheeiful residences, but with- 
out — in any published instanco— pretending to architectural display. 
The one building of wliich the inliabitants of ( ’openhagen pretend 



to be proud is their Exchange, erected by Christian IV. about the 
year 1624. So much indeed do they cherish it, that when, in the year 
1858, it was transferred {o the mercantile community by the govern-** 
ment,^it was expressly stipulated that no change should ever be made 
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in it which could detract from the character of the edifice. Even with 
this challenge it is diflicult to discover wherein the beauty of the build- 
ing consists. The principal facade is a characteristic specimen of the 
style, and free from affectation, but not beautiful in itself ; and the 
seven great dormer windows which ornament its flanks are certainly too 
large for their position : and the wall between thorn not being broken 
up so as to carry tlieir lines down to the ground, they look as if merely 
stuck on, without any apparent connection with the building. The 
spire of twisted dragons’ tails is a cajn'icio pleasing enough in its way, 
but hardly good Architecture. 

To us the Castle of Elsinore is interesting fi-om the associations con- 
nected with its name, and also from its architecture being the exact 
counterpart of that found in Scotland at the same period. W e could 
almost believe that some jrarts of the Castles of Pklinburgh or Stirling 
were built by the same architects; and ITeriot’s Hospital and other 
buildings might be quoted as proving an almost exact similarity of 
style between Denmark and Scotland during the Jacobean ][)eriud of 
Art. In itself, too, the (Castle of Elsinore is a pictnn‘Sfpie pile as seen 
from the sea, and has a certain air of grandeur about it which pleases, 
though its details will not bear too close inspeefion. 

'The Castle of Fredericksliorg (W’oothuit No. 243) was erected by 
fhe sjime (3iristian lY. who built the Exchange at Copenhagen ; and 
though in tlie same (juaint style, and with the same dctestal)lo details, 
is a palatial and picturesque edifice. When seen at a little distance 
its numerous spires group graccdully together, and accord well with 
the varied jdan and outline of the Imilding. It has now also a certain 
air of antifpiity and a weathei* stain about it, which cover a multitude 
of defects ; but its details are far from being ])leasing, and all that can 
bo said in its favour is that it is a most cbaracderistic s])Ocimeii of the 
art — or the want of art — of the country in wbicli it is found, and is 
another warning not to look for true Art among people of such purely 
Teutonic blood as onr cousins the Danes. 

lY. — 1 Iambukgh. 

Tlie great fire at Hamburgh, in tlio year 1842, afforded its wealthy 
citizeijj^ an opportunity of improving the appearance of their town, of 
which they have availed tliemselves to a very creditahlo extent. As 
this has been done chiefly under the influence of the example set them 
at Berlin, and under the guidance of the same architects, the new 
streets show the same apprcciath)n of the requiresmentsr of*^ Domestic 
Architecture which characterizes the new quarters of that city. 

In the new streets, every house, whether great ^ or small, is a 
separate and distinct design, and, with scarcely a single exception, *it 
is a design which exactly reproduces externally the internal arrange- 
niiBiits of the building. Tliere is no instance of great pillared porticoes 
darkening the light, or concealing shop-fronts; no instance of tall 
• unmeaning pilasters running through two* or thr6e stories, vainly 
attempting to make small things look largo. When cornices aro used; ^ 
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they are always at the top of the house, and represent the caves of the 
roof; and the architectural features are wholly confined to the doors, 
windows, and string courses, and other essential parts of the construc- 
tion. It is true that the ornaments are not always in the very best 
taste, nor so elegant or so well applied as those found at Berlin ; but 
the general result is most satisfactory. The streets have all that 
variety and individuality which we admire so much in older towns, 
combined with the elegance and largeness which belong to their age ; 
and they as fully and as clearly^ express the wants and aspirations of 
the nineteenth century, as any of the buildings of the Middle Ages do 
those of the period in whicli they were erected. 

On the other hand, it may be confessed that in the Post Office, the 
National Society’s buildings, and one or two private edifices, the 
Oermaii architects have attempted what tlicy^ call Gothic, and liavc 
failed as utterly as tluiy generally do when they dabble in this stylo. 
Not only are their details bad, but the outline of the buildings is 
always so awkward and unmeaning as to obtrude most iiii])loasingly 
on the otherwise baimonious rosrilt of tbo rclniilding of the city. 

So complete is their ignorance of the priiujiples of Gothic Art, that 
it is no matter of surjnise that an English arcliitect boje off both prizes 
in the competition for the rebuilding of St. Nicholas’s Clmich and 
for the now I’own-hall. These are already firr advanced, and when 
completed promise to make the good llamburghers believe that the 
niiiotceiith cemtury is a myth, and that the clock of time has stood still 
for the last five centuries -if not in cotton-spinning and engine-making, 
at least in all that concerns Architccjture, or its sister Arts. 

Y. — SwKUKN AND N OUWAY. 

If any buildings of the Ilonaissance [ijpriod exist in Sweden or Nor- 
way which are worthy of admiration, all that can be said is that 
travellers have omitted to describe, or artists to draw them, and that 
they have been equally ignored by the writers of guide-books. 

The truth, however, most probably is, that, like their kindred the 
Danes, they are not an artistic, — certainly not an arcliitcctural people. 

The one building of theirs known as worthy of admiration is the 
l*alace at Stockholm, commenced by the celebrated Charles Xll. in 
the year 1(198, from the designs of a French arcliitect, Nicodemus 
de Tessin. Considerable progress was made in the works during the 
next seven or eight years ; but the expenses in which his wars in- 
volved tl^p I^ing, a^d finally his defeat at Pultowa, arrested their pro- 
gress, so that they were not so far completed as to render the palace 
habitable before 1753. ; but no departure seems to have been made from 
the original deSign then or at any subsequent period. 

The main body of the building is a nearly square block, 378 ft. by 
382, enclosing a courtyard 247 ft. by 270. The principal facade tis 
extended by wings to a length of nearly 700 ft. ; and the genefal 
height of the great central block is 95 ft. to the top of the balustrade,* 
from the granite basement? on which it stands. In addition to these 
noblep dimenskiDs, the situation is almost unrivalled ; one of its faces 
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being open to the inlets of the sea which divide the city so pic- 
turesquely into islands, — the other two, towards the town and the 
cathedral, are suflicieiitly open for architectural effect. 
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Its great merit, however, is the simplicity and grandeur of the 
whole design ; in which it stands unrivalled among the palaces of 
Europe, with the single exception of the Farnose at Itonie ; and in 
some respects its proportions are even bettor than those of tliat far- 
famccl palace. Jt is true the material hero is only brick and |)laster ; 
l)ut the parts are so largo and so well balanced that we forget this 
defect; and it is crowned by a coiTiicione so well proportioned to Iho 
mass below, that the eye is charmed and the feelings satisfied from 
whatever point of view the palace is regardtal. 



215 . Vtow of the ralacc at Stockholm. 


There arc no two buildings in the world that stand in such distinct 
contrast to one another, in this respect, as this Palace at Stockholm 
and the Winter Palace at St. Petersbiirgh. Though nearly of the same 
»ge, not differing much in size, and like one another in situation, the 
superior dimensions of the main block of Ihe St. Pctersbin*gh example 
is entirely thrown away by the littleness of its details, and it offends 
every one by the tawdriness (;f its bizarre decoratiems ; while tlio 
other gains not only size, but dignity, from its noble simplicity, and 
pleases universally from its expressing so cleaily what it is, without 
alfectation or attempt at concealment. 

It is to be regretted that, oven here, the garden front is adoimed 
with some three-quarter columns, which would be much bettor away ; 
and there are some details in various parts which might bo improved. 
Put these are trifles compared with the general merit of the design ; 
and, consfdening the age in which it was erected, the jialaco at Stock- 
holm must be regarded as a maiwellonis instance of architectural purity 
and good taste. ^ 

• The same Tessin erected several churches and country houses, 
either in, or in the neighbourhood of Stockholm ; but in these ho was 
not so successful ^ in the Palace; and none of them are such as to 
command the admiration which that great work extorts from all who 
behold it. • * • ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Any one who is awnre how correctly and how infallibly Architecture 
must express the feelings and aspirations of a people, however they 
may attcm[)t to disguise ihem, will of course be prepared to e.vpect, in 
llussia, a history of the Art diftbrhig in many essential pai’ticulars from 
that of any of the other countries of Europti. 

Down to the time of Peter the Great the civilization of Russia was 
more essentially Asiatic than European ; and hei* Architecture was that 
peculiar form of the Mongol ic type which lias been described in the 
‘ Handbook of Architecture.’ Oijcasionally, it is true, in later times, 
pilasters and other (piasi-Classical forms were sometimes adopted from 
the styles of the Western world; but they were used without the least 
reference to their meaning, or to their af) 2 ^i’opriateness to tho situation 
in which they were jDlaced. 

With the foundation of St. Petersburgh in 17011 a now era com- 
menced. Her rulers then determined that Russia should take her 
jilacc among the nations of Europe, and have worked steadily and 
]K)werfully to^vards the atbxinment of this object during a century and 
a half. Success has attended their eftbrts to at least this extent, that 
in St. Petersburgh everything bears outwardly the aspect of Western 
EuropjR ; and Ixo must have a keen eye who can detect anything in her 
Architecture that would lead him to belicYe ho was so far north as 
tho banks of the iS^eva, and nearly thirty degrees eastward of Paris. 
Whether this civilization extends far beneath tho surface or 

not remains to lio seen ; and it may well be questioned whetSier it has 
spread widely over the empire, qf is only confined within the walls of 
the moddfen capital. 

Sa far as can be gathered from such data as are available, Moscow 
stUl clings to her Tarttir feelings, and Kieif remains lefthargic, with 
nl^e of the East than tho West in her modes of thought. But, though 
. tiie effect may not yet bo apparent^ there is a leaven spread over the 
old Tartar crust, which may penetrate deeper, and may eventually 
1^ work a change ; but, till it does so, the history of the European form of v 
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Russian civilization, and of her modem Art, must be chiefly confined 
to the capital. 

In so thoroughly centralized a monarchy, the history of the capital 
is generally that of the empire ; and, in this respect, St. Uetersburgh 
may be said to be even more essentially the representative of modern 
Russia than Paris is of Franco. What was done in the provinces had 
first been done in St. Petersburgh, and was copieef with more or less 
exactness as the place was more or less remotci ; but it is only in the 
capital that the scries is complete, and the history of Art there is the 
history of Art throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Unfortunately the Art we find at St. Pctcrsburgli is, like her civi- 
lization, essentially exotic. The architects who erected the greatest 
numl)er of buildings were Tressini, Pastorelli, Rossi, Gnarenghi, and 
other Italians. Thomond and Moiitfen-and wore Frenchmen; and 
Bpeckler and Klenze are Germans; and though the names of one»or 
two Russians do occasionally appear on the list, it is a fact that nine- 
tenths of the buildings of the capital were designed and carried out by 
foreigners, and the Russians who designed the lomaining tenth — if it 
amounts to so much — were only tolerated because they adopted the 
principles and copied the details of their foreign instructors. 

It is also a misfortune for Russia that she began to build in the 
Italian style just when the art in Europe, and especially in Italy, was 
at the lowest ebb of degradation, — when Borromini and Guarini had 
contorted everything to madness, and imm neither could copy what 
was beautiful nor invent anything that was reasonable. Europe has 
since attained proficiency in the first-named branch, and Russia has 
followed slowly in her wake. Had it been possible for her to have 
worked out her own civilization, she might perhaps have excelled in 
the latter walk and surpassed the other European nations in the exer- 
cise of true Art. But that was not the path she chose, either because 
the Russians arc not an architectural race, or bec/iusc the form of her 
goveniment was such as to repress the development of artistic excel- 
lence on the part of its subjects. Judging from the experience of 
what they did from the time of the foundation of KiefF till the accession 
of Peter the Great, it woukU appear that the first suggestion affords 
the true solution of the difficulty.* During the whole of that long 
period they did not erect a single building remarkable for constructive 
excellence —though they had always the dome of St. Sophia before their 
eyes — nor one showing any true appreciatioruof the principles of archi- 
tectural design. - ♦ " / 

It is tme lihero is always an amount of local character and fitness 
about their buildings which pleasci^J and the decoration is purposo-like, 
even when not ^beautiful. But in the whole Russian Empire there 
is •not an edifice which will stand a moment's comparison with 
the con tempo raiy buildings of Western Europe ejected during the 
Middle Age period. ^ ^ 

In other respects St. Petersbuj^^h is much more fortunately circum- 

' See * Handbook of Atvbitecture,’ pp. 978 and 991. 
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atanced for arcliitoctiiral display than any of tho older cities of Europe. 
When looter tho Great determined to found the capital of his vast 
empire on the banks of tlie Nova, there was hardly a fisherman’s hiii 
to bo seen on the spot. It was a desolate, uncultivated plain, on the 
banks of a noble rivej- ; but, with nothing whatever to impede the 
alignment of his streets, or to prevent his planning the new town so 
as to suit any visio'ns ho might have of its future greatness. 

T’he intention of tho founder evidently was that the city should 
occupy the islands between the Neva and the Nefka, where the fortress 
stands and his own ])alaeo stood. The south side of the river was to 
be occupied by the dockyard, and tho establishments belonging to it, 
these being tho most important buildings in the empire hi the estima- 
tion of Peter the Great. In fact, tho object of fixing tho caiiital on this 
spot was to obtain access to the sea, and to provide suitable accoin- 
imvlatioii for the development of tho future marine of tho empire. 

The superior spaciousness of the sitci on the south side, coupled 
with tho difficulty of communicating with the rest of the empire across 
the river at (?ortain seasons of the year, led to a gradual abandonment 
of this plan. This change further hid to the curious anomaly that the 
three great streets dividing tlie town into fimv rpiartors do not 
riidiate from tlie palace but from tho dockyard, wliicli still remains 
the principal object on this side of the river, occupying the best and 
most prominent position. 

Barring this defect, the whole plan of the city is judi(;ious and 
noble. Tho great river that sweeps through it, varied with its islands, 
and tho canals that intersect it in various directions, prevent anj^thing 
like monotony arising from its regularity; and the noble (piays 
that line the river-side, and the splendid edifices rising everywhere 
behind them, give to the whole an air of grandeur and dignity — at 
first sight, at least — which is unsurpassed by any city of Europe.* 

It is only when wo come to examine a little more closely these 
nobly planned edifices that we feel tho want (d* Art shown in their 
oxocutidh, and wo are soon satiated in consequence of tho endless repe- 
tition of tho useless and generally inappropj iate features whiclti form 
the stai>le of their design. 

^ I. — Ecclesiastical. 

It is said there are a thousand or fifteen hundred ’ churches in 
Moscow, while tlujre are hardly one-tenth of that number in the new 
capital — a discrepancy arising, not from any difference in the intensity 
of religious feeling, but from tho circumstance that ixr Moscow the 
churches are mere oratories, as they are in all truly Greek communi- 
ties. A cell a few feet square, with a pictui^ of the Virgin, is a 
church at Moscow; and that city possesses at least four cathedrals, flie 
largest of which would not suffice fot the church of a srHall parish in 
ajiy other part of Europe. 

At St. Petersbiu’gh, on the other hand^ the churches are on the 
European scale, and many of them vie* in diinensionsf with the proudest 
monuments of modern times. ^ 
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The oldest church in St. retershiirgh is that erected or begun by 
Peter the Great at the Citadel. Its j>lan is tliat of a Latin Basilica, 
about 200 ft. long by 100 ft. in width, divided internally into three 
aisles, and presenting no remarkable peculiarity inside. Externally 
there is one dome on the roof which suggests its connection with the 
Eastern Church, and at the west end a tall slender spire, reaching a 
heiglit of 304 ft., a feature borrowed from the West, but in Russia, 
and in this form, especially suggestive of the N eva, for it is not to Ixi 
found anywhere far from its banks. The details of the church are 
generally coarse, and more badly designed than would bo expected 
from its architect, Tressini, who, as an Italian, even in that day, ought 
to have kiKjwn how to draw a Doric Order. 

Had I’etcn* the Great had his own way, every subsequent church in 
his empire would have been a Latin Basilica like this ; and there are 
sewjral of this age in various parts of the ein2)ire, which are copies 
more or less exact of this typical edifice. P>iit the old Tartar heeling 
was not so easily extinguished ; and when Rastrelli, in 17;14, was calhid 
upon to design the Smolnoy JMonastcry near 8t. Petersbnrgh, ho reverted 
to the old Muscovite type, but clothed it in the tawdriest finery of th(^ 
then fashionable French school. The church, which stands in the 
centre of a magnificent square formed by the monastic buildings, is 
245 ft. in length from east to w(‘st by 108 ft. across the transeq^ts, and 
the central dome reaches a height of 315 ft. — or iicarly that of our 
own 8t. PauTs. It has not, ht)wever, one feature worthy of admii ation, 
and the only thing tliat can be said for it is, that its five domes are 
Russian in idea; but if their ornamentation is characteristii? of Russian 
civilization in that day, taut jdre pour It would be difficult 

to find in Eui ope anything so really bad as this. 

It cannot be denied that this design lias some architectural merit, 
not- withstanding these defects. The church stands well in the centre 
of a great court, surrounded by buildings which are evidently and 
honestly the residences of the ecclesiastics athiched to its service. 
ITie general outline of ils five domes is ])leasing, and they groiqi 
|)icturesquely with ei^ch otlier, and with the buildings surrounding 
them; above all, they are Russian, affecting to bo nothing but what 
they arcji and their tnithfulncss goes far to redeem most of their 
otheiydefects. It would be a great misfortune if anything similar were 
to be done again ; but it would be difficult to find a more essentially 
characteristic representation of Russia and her Art at the time this 
church was erected than this fantastic monastic establishment. 

The rival monastery of 8t. Alexander Newski, a little further up 
the river, is one of the few buildings of the capital designed by a 
Russian. Ilis name was Staroff, and his design 'is far more sober 
less objectionable than that just mentioned. The monastery '\^as 
erected during the reign of the second Catherine, and the church, 
tljough •designed by a native, is a biisilica in form, 255 ft. long by 
146 ft. across the transepts, the intersection being covered by a dome 
* of Italian design and graceful outline* 30 ft.* in dianfetcr. At the west 
end are two towers of rather stunted and ungraceful forms; but both; 
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internally and externally tliero is more design and a better adaptation 
of parts to the whole than in almost any other church in the capital. 
The principal delects lie in a directly opposite direction from those of 
the church last mentioned. It is neither Itussian nor local, but siinjily 
a UKjflei-ately good design of an Italian church of its age, such as 
might bo found in any city of Italy, it looks like an Italian chuicli 
transported to this place, and executed in plaster without any assign- 
able reason, and, in consequence, loses that amount of meaning which 
goes so l?ir to redeem its fantastic neighbour. 

The plan of the (.3iurch of 8t. Nicholas is worth recording, as it 
is unknown in any other part of Europe, though found in the Caves at 

Ellora, and in many other 
buildings in the East. It is 
simple, but affording ^great 
variety of ])crspcctive, suited 
to the Greek ritual, which is 
not cong] c‘gational, and does 
not require that the wor- 
shi]>pers should either see or 
hear all that is going on. 
Had the centre been an oc- 
tagon, — as it ought to have 
been, — it might have been 
very beautiful, and would 
have lent itself, better oven 
than it now docs, to the five 
domes which crown it ex- 
ternally. The little addi- 
tional width of the central arches is hardly sufficient to give the 
central dome the predominance which in this class of composition it 
ought to possess ; and even internally, a more important central point 
would have added dignity to the whole, ^^’ith these alterations, it 
would have become ])raciically the same design as our St. Stephen’s, 
W’allbrook, which, for this class of plan, is perhaps the happiest 
arrangement that has yet been carric^d into effect. 

Thewdimensions of this church are 182 ft. each way, which, though 
not ?hrge, are sufficient for architectural effect when properly used, and 
arc very considerable for a Kussian place of worship, if measured by the 
standard of the Middle Ages. 

Till the completion of the great church of St. Isaac’s, a few years 
ago, that of Our Tjady of Kasan was the principal— ill* fact, the 
Cathedral — church of St, I’etersburgh. It was erected, or rather com- 
pleted, in gratitude for the Russian victories from 1^12 to 1814, and 
by a native architect, Varonikin. • 

The suggestion *pf the design is taken from St. Peter’s at Rome, 
^ith ils circular colonnade ; but the idea is here used with so much 
freedom, and the whole construction of the plan shows so much novelty, 
as to entitle its author to great credit for originality. Altogether 
there is perhaps no finer conception for a church standing a little^ 
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249. Plan of the Church of Our I^uly of Kasaii, St Petersburg!). 


back, as this ono does, on one side of a street, than a grand semicircular 
colonnade stretching its arms forward as if to invite the Votaries, and 
showing in its centre the well-proportioned dome that crowns its inter- 
section ; whil^ the nave and clu)ir are i cvcaled, though scarcely seen, 
between the interstices of the intercolumiiiations. The church, too, 
is sufficiently large, being 258 ft. long over all externally, and 248 in 
width, the dome being 03 ft. in diameter, and 200 ft. high extenially. 

With all these elements of beauty, however, the effect is very 
considerably ispoilt ‘by the indifferent details, both internally and 
externally. The Corinthian columns are lanky and wire-drawn, the 
entablature lean, and* the ornaments badly designed and worse exe- 
c\iTcd. It was also a solecism to make the pillars of the colonnade the 
same in design and dimensions with thoae of Jhe porticoes of the 
church. Even if it was determined they should be of the same OrdqJ*, 
which would have been of doubtful propriety, they ought certainly to 
have been subordinated in somb way or other. As they now stand, * 
they are a mere screen to hide, instead of a porch to dignify, the church 
• • ^ 2 0 2 
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260 . Half Section, half Elevation, of the Church called du Kile Grec, St. Petersburgh. 


to which they are attached. Notwithstanding all these defects Our 
Lady of Kasan is a very noble church, and its semicircular portico a 
feature well worthy of imitation. 

Besides these there are several smaller churches in the city, some 
of which show considerable ingenuity in adapting the Classical style 
to the square forms of the pure Greek Church ; for either the building 
must be low externally, if it is to have a pleasing proportion in the 
interior, or the requisite height for external effect must be attained either 
by a^ham dome above the true roof, or by making the interior so high 
as to he out of all proportion. 


Oiie of these churches, dedicated to St. Catherine, is very similar 
to Sohinkel’s church at Potsdam, described in pj^e 362, but the 
portico is larger in proportion to the mass, and, consequently, fax 
more pleasing, and the dome, also, is bettor designed. ^Inthmatiy 
height is too great, being 120 ft, the whole area of the ohiireh 
externdly being only 108 ft. by 150 ; but it is* on tl^e whole a 
siibplb and ^pleasing design. J 'f vi?; • 

' The C^biltch Zamienie is a square of 126 ft. each * way,- 
i4ocss|i^ porUco of two pillars in antis on three of its faces,, 
whole ii^ simplj^ ^ elegantly designed; while its he%ht 
Vbeing only 112 ft., its interior is not sacrificed ^ external 
There is a thild and moi^ elegant churohVkaaown 
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“ Greeks,” which is more elaborate than either of these, and, if its base 
had been a little more spread, would have foimed a pleasing model 
for a larger church, though here again the internal height is too gi*ea1 
for its other dimensions. 

Still, the mode in which the four angle towers are worked into the 
composition by the upper colonnades, and the bold manner in which 
light is introduced by four great semicircular windows immediatol}’ 
^ under the dome, are all features which migM bo employed in such 
compositions with success, and show how easily the liussians mjght 
obtain beautiful chuidics in this style by only settling on some 
well-understood type, and being content to elaborate it, instead oi 
rushing about looking for fresh models for every new building 
they propose to erect. 

It certainly is to be regretted that some such system has not been 
adopted in reference to the designs for the great Church of St. Isaac ; 
for, although it is one of the largest and most expensive churches in 
modem Europe, althougli the materials employed in its construction 
are unsurpassed for beauty and richness, and its situation is uniivalled, 
yet it must be confessed that the result is most unsatisfactory, and 
that half its advantages have been thrown aw^ from the want ol 
sufficient skill on the part of the architect to ‘enable him to avail 
himself of them. 

The site on which the Cathedral of St. Isaac stands seems from the 
first to have been destined to be occupied by the principal architec- 
tural monument of the city. It is a magnificent place, extending 
about 600 yards from the river’s bank, with an average width of more 
than 200 yards, bounded at the Quay by the Admiralty on one hand 
and the Senate House on the other, while, at the spot where the church 
stands, the Riding School, with its beautiful portico, and on the other 
side the War Office, support, without interfering with, its architectural 
effect. 

Three churches have already stood on this spot ; — first, a wooden 
one, nearly coeval with the city. This was replaced by one designed 
by Benaldi, of great pretensions, commenced during the reign of the 
second Catherine ; but, being left unfinished, was remodelled on a 
smaller and ^s expensive scale by the Emperor Paul, who completed 
and devoted it to Divine worship. 

The church thus erected was far from beii)g commensurate with 
the dignity of the site, or of sufficient importance to be the^ cathedral 
of such a city as St. Petersburgh had become. 

In cense^uenoe of this the Emperor Alexander determined on re- 
placing it by. a building which ^ould not only be worthy of the 
situation, but should rival the finest churches of modmrn Burope in 
€%ten:t, and in richness of decoration. 

After he at 

ISIS, of his design to 

Ghetcdier^ He su^nntehded its 

the lifed, it c^mpletedi to ai^t 

dediefim ^ 185|^.thougb he .died ^eiy shortly 
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261. Plan of St. Tsaac’fl Ctmrcb, St. Petcrsburgh. Scale 100 feet to 1 Inch. 


The church itself is a rectangle, measuring 305 ft. east and west, 
by 166 north and south ; and, including the four great porticoes, covers 
an area, according to the architect’s calculation, of 68,846 ft. It is 
therefore larger than the Pantheon at Paris (which contains 60,287 ft.), 
though considerably smaller than St. Paul’s, which covers 84,025 ft. 
superficially. 

Of its area 18,301 ft., or considerably more than one-fourth, is occu- 
pied by the points of support ; so that, looked at from a constructive 
point of view, St. Isaac’s stands lower than any other church in 
Europe, as will be seen by the following table, showing the number of 
feet in each 1000 of their area occupied in the churches ^cifiedby the 
points^f support, this table being compiled by the architect himself 


St. Isaac'a *266 ft. in 1000 

St. Petei**«» Rome .. .. 261 „ „ 

Pantheon, Rome . . . . 232 „ „ 

St. Sophia, Constantinople 217 „ „ 

St. Maria, Florence . . .. 201 „ „ 


St. Paul’s, London . . >.. 170 ft. in lOQO 

Milan Cathedral ' 161 ,» ti 

St. Genevihve, Paris.. .. 154 „ « . 

St. Sulpice, Palis .. .. 151 t$ , : 

Notre Dame, Paris ^ . ..*14(1 „ 


And,, as shown before,* many of the Gothic buildings come ofF as M. 
100 ft. in 1000, or in other words only one-tenth of their area is 
pied by ftie points of support. Thus a Gothic architect, withj 
a portio^of his building appropriated to open porticoes, would < 
nof have consumed more than one-third of the materi^ used h^dte'^ 
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ovon in tho Italian stylo the experience of the best architects shows 
that one-half of the quantity ought to have sufficed. Looking at the 
unstable nature of his foundations, and the enormous expense incurred 
in securing them, economy of material, irrespective of expense, ought 
to have been especially studied in this instance. This vrant of con- 
structive skill is however detrimental, not only in this respect, but, in 
consequence it, the area internally is so crowded as to lose half its 
effect, while externally the building is heavy beyond all precedent. 

The nature of the situation requires that th© principal entrance 
should be lateral, as orientation, east and west, is more strongly in- 
sisted upon in the Greek Church than even in that of Northern Europe ; 
and, besides this, Alexander in confiding the design to the architect 
particularly insisted that the three chapels of Catherine’s church, . 
which had been, consecrated, should be preserved. Nothing therefore 
c^d be Ijetter than the conception of . placing here a noble Corinthian 
portico, cop^^j^tnost literally, but with somewhat incnreas^ dimenr 
sions^ from thij^^^^pantheon at Borne. Having done ; 

it was equally giandj^rtioo of si^^ 

the oppoaiW^^I^ tromitd 
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the western front, which is and always must be the principa\ entrance, 
should at least have one equally magnificent y, instead of this we find 
only a shallow porch of eight pillars. But the worst feature of the design 
is that a similar portico is placed at the east end, where there could not 
possibly be an entrance. This was the more gratuitous, as in order 
to do this the architect was obliged to remove the apse of the central 
^ chapel of the oldP dhurch, and supply its place by a flat wall with a 
single window in it ; thus not only destroying the effect internally, 
but at the same time taking away all the meaning of the design, as® 
seen externally. Had he left the apse, and omitted his eastern 
portico altogethei*, the design would have been infinitely better ; but 
the right thing to have done would have been to bend his colonnade 
round the apse, and thus give it a dignity commensurate with the 
lateral porticoes. 

.Forgetting for the moment the misapplication of these porticoes, 
they are by far the finest that have been erected since the time of the 
Homans. Each of the forty-eight ^lumns which compose them is a 
single piece of the most beautiful rose-coloured granite, 56 ft. iu 
height, and 6 ft. 6 in. in diameter. Those of the Banthoon at^ome 
are only 47 ft. 5 in. Of this length, however, 7 ft. is covered by the 
bronze capital, and 2 ft. 6 in. by a base, also of that metal, which 
reduces what can bo seen of the height of the monolith to 45 ft. 6 in., 
which is still however considerably in excess of the shaft of the Roman 
example. The entablature, as indeed the whole building, is faced with 
marble ; and internally the grand porticoes are roofed by a great arch 
in the centre and a flat roof over the lateral bays. All this is very 
noble ; but the effect of these poi-ticoes is painfully destroyed by an 
enormous double attic, half the height of the whole Order (71 ft.), 
placed there to hide the roof of the t)uilding, but which dwarfs the 
columnar ordinance to an extent hardly conceivable. There are many 
ways in which this could have been avoided. The proper one of 
course would have been to show the roof honestly, and render it' orna- 
mental, than which nothing could have been easier ; but even if the 
attic had been broken into antae, with openings between, so as to look 
like part of roof, it would not have destroyed the effect of the 
porticoe^ as it now does. 

The^attic has the further defect of preventing ine conneotiofi 
between the dome and. the substructure of the church being seen, ® 
dome seemfe to stand on the roof, or to be thrust throfi^ it ; .(Whereas, 
had the roof of the four porches been carried back to its sqttarh b^Mi^ 
the whole would have been at once constructively intelligible* ^ . .. i . 

The dome itself is very similar externally to that of tto 
at except that in the peristyle oonsiderablepoonfusibn 

there being only twelve great openings behind twenty»feuyr;i^i;E^|i^^’ 
oolumns; and, as the windows are wider Hian the intercel^i^S^^ ^^^ 
th^ k ULOt |>leasing, as again there, 

wiiidows in the a^p. Pfut both these domes 
shadow whieh are ^ven eyt St, Paul’s hy thef introdhpff<^|dN^ 

. • • . M [ 

'V ': ■■ . 
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The pillars of the peristyle of the dome of St. Isaac's Church are 
monoliths of red granite, like those of the porticoes, but only 42 ft. in 
height, base and capital included, and of a less proportionate diameter. 

The whole of the constructive parts of the dome, with the* lantern 
which it supports, are of cast or wrought iron; an expedient that 
seems perfectly justifiable in such a case, as it is onejvhich, if properly 
used, might be made as durable as any equally lofty structure wholly 


of masonry could possibly be. Unfortu- 
*tunately the iron-work hero shows as 
little constructive skill as the other parts 
of the building, throughout the whole of 
which there is a quantity of cast and 
wrought iron tying and bracing em- 
ployed, which not only confesses that 
the masses are badly poised in the first 
instance, but would ensure their destinic-^ 
tion if the atmospheric influences should 
ever reach them. 

A^^ood deal of this might have been 
excusable if the architect had been 
attempting to erect a building as pro- 
portionately light as those of the Gothic 
age ; but as he was using more materials 
than have ever been employed since the 
days of the Egyptians, it indicates an 
unpardonable degree of unskil fulness on 
his part. 

Besides the great dome there are the 
four cupolini, or bell-towers, which are 
usually found in Russian churches^ lliese 
are unobjectionable in design, and are 
each again adorned with eight monolithic 
columns, in this case 27 ft. in height. 
There is still a fourth Order of columns, 
adorning the four windows that admit 
light into the interior; but these are 
only 20 ft. high, including base and 
capital. 

These winders form one of the great 
mistakes of the design. They are ordi- 
nary sasbiwi])^ow8^S[Uch as are used in 
Domestic Architeoture, and the eye ine- 



vitably guesses their^ndth at 4 or 5 ft, 

their hei^t at 8 or 10 ; and they form ' ; / 

accordingly the. the whole church. It raquires: an^ 

ejfoH Ip that they are really HI ft. 

their 
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portico are not supposed to be seen or known, — cannot appear of 
large dimensions; and the mind inevitably brings it down to the 
scale of those other structures for which a similar number of openings 
would suffice. 

As remarked above, the same dwarfing effect is produced in St. 
Peter’s by the enormous size of the Order employed, the fewness of tlie 
parts, and gigantic* character of the sculpture ; but in that instance 
there is a multiplicity of detail and over-crowding of ornament which 
to a certain extent restores the equilibrium of dimension when the 
eye becomes familiar with it. St. Isaac’s has nothing of the kind, it 
is only a small church magnified ; and if erected on ono-thiid or one- 
fourth the scale it now occupies, would have been a far more ap- 
jiropriato design. In fact, from whatever point of view it is looked 
at, it must bo admitted that in no building, cither ancient or modern, 
has* so mucli been done to destroy in appearance the really noble 
propoifions which it possesses. 

Internally the great nave is 43 ft. in width and 08 ft. high, being 
made up — fii st, of an Order 51 ft. high, ci owned by an attic measuring 
21 ft., and then the vault, which, being a little stilted, makes up*20 ft, 
The great dome measures only 71 ft., or in diameter internally little 
more than half that of St. Peter’s or the cathedral at Florence ; while 
St. Paul’s measures 108 ft., and the Pantheon at Paris G5. But even 
these dimensions would suffice were it not that the whole floor of the 
building is so crowded with the masses of construction that there are 
no cross pci*spectives of any beauty, or poetry of any sort. It is as 
rich as malachite and marble combined with sculpture and painting 
can make it : no ex])ense has been spared ; but a little, even a very 
little tast(^ or oven a little constructive skill, woidd have boon of more 
value than the whole of this magnificence. 8o far, indeed, has it been 
carried, that nothing saves the church from contempt but the grandeur 
of the materials of which it is composed ; or from the charge of vulgarity 
and bad taste, except the literalness with which its parts are borrowed 
from Roman examples, and the small number of them which make up 
the whole design. 

It must always be a subject of infinite regret that so noble an 
enterprise as the (ncction of this church should have been intrusted to 
a man so little competent to the task as the Chevalier do Montferrand 
seems to have been. With so lavish an expenditure and such noble 
materials placed at his disposal, any man who had carefully studied 
the works of previous architect^ ought to have benefited by their ex- 
perience ; and with a little common sense, even without»gcnhis, might 
have produced the most beautiful cathedral in Europe. As it is, a great 
opportunity has been lost, and, in spite of its splendour, St. Isaac’s is 
at best a grand, but a* cold and unstitisfactoiy failure. Not only*is 
there less poetry, but there is less constnictive skill ^own in the 
d<!^ign q ( this church than that of any other of the great domicii^l 
churches of Europe. It is impossible to conceive* a building cayri#J 
^)ut with less thought, or less appreci^ion of the beauties of the 
in which the architect was called upon to design it. 
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It would be a fair morning’s work for an architect of ordinaiy 
ability to sketch out the four facades of this groat building ; and there 
certainly is not a week’s thought in the whole design, from the pave- 
ment to the cross on the top of the dome. And he must be a greater 
genius than the world has yet seen whose passing thoughts are worth 
one thousandth part of the money that has been spent on them here. 
At the same time there is scarcely a single constructor of ordinary 
experience who would not have put together the materials placed at 
his disposal far more skilfully and economically than has been done by 
the Chevalier de MontfeiTand ; who, considering the opportunities, can 
perhaps lay claim to the unenviable distinction of having been the 
author of the greatest architectural failure in modem times. 

IT. — Seoulau. 

• 

There is no city in Europe which more truly deserves to be called 
a city of palaces than St. Petersburgh — not even excepting Paris : for 
though that city may bo infinitely richer in architectural beauties, the 
true expression of Paris is more Civic and Domestic than Palatial ; 
while St. Petersburgh not only contains some half-dozen of imperial 
residences, or palaces properly so called, but many of the residences 
of her grand-dukes and nobles are fairly entitled to that appellation; 
more than this, all her institutions and public establishments, down 
even to the barracks of the guards, are designed on a scale of magnifi- 
cence not found elsewhere ; and they are ornamented as only palaces 
arc in other cities. It is true that many — indeed most of these — are 
only of brick, with ornaments of stucco ; and the meanness of material 
detracts most seriously from the grandeur of eficct when looked closely 
into, but the general result is imposing; while so large a mass of im- 
poi-tant and ornamental buildings being collected together, gives to the 
city an air of gi andeur not seen elsewhere ; and, though the details may 
be cavilled at, the general effect is unquestionably grand and satisfactory. 

The principal palace of St. Petersburgh, as well as the oldest, — for 
the residence of Peter the Great hardly deserves that name — is that 
known as the Winter Palace, built by the Empress Elizabeth from the 
designs of Rastrelli, and commenced in the year 1754. The two 
principal halls — that known as St. George’s, and the White Hall — were 
added by Guarenghi, and the whole of the interior has been remodelled 
and refitted after the fire in 1837 ; which seems to have gutted the 
building, but unfortunately did not damage the outer walls to such an 
extent as ^o require^ their being pulled down, and the whole to be 
rebuilt from the foundations. 

The principal facade, towards the river, measures 731 ft. in 
lei%th; while the depth of the palace, north and south, is 584 ft., ’ 
and it is thus considerably larger than the Louvre. Internally it 
encloses a reotangular court of somewhat broken* outline, but g^eraljy 
385 ft. east and west by 300 ft. north and south ; which is less than 
that of the Louvrfe, in consequence of the buildings covering a much * 
greater area of ground thaurtn the Parisian example. 
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I’ortion of Uie Facade of the Winter F*alace, Si. PoterKburgh, 


With these dimensions, in such a situation, and with the amount 
(jf ojiiaincnt lavished ujiuii it, this ought to have been one of the most 
beautiful palaces of Europe ; but the details are so painfully bad, that 
the effect is entirely thrown away ; and a man of taste recoils in horror 
from such ti piece of barbarous magnificence. 

The two upper stories are adorned with an Order meant for 
( Vu’inthian, but so badly djawn and profiled that it may be anything. 
Tlie architrave is broken into a curve over every window, and the 
cornice is also treated in the same manner occasionally : over this are 
pedini^nts,— *not connected with the cornice —and the whole is crowned 
with vases, statues, and rococo ornaments, of various sorts. 

The basement has also an Order called Ionic, but, running through 
only one storey, is smaller of course than the other. Yet the large 
columns occasionally stand on the heads of the smaller, though, occa- 
sionally, too, they avoid them in a manner whichv is aknostf ludicrous. 
Add to this that" the dressings of the windows are of the most 
grotesque and gingerbread character, and it may bo .understood how 
bad the taste is which pervades this palace. • 

The palace of Zarco Zelo, about fifteen miles south of St. Peters- 
Ivirgh, •on the road to Moscow, is another example of the same 
With a facade 858 ft. in extent, and nearly 70 ft. in height, most richly 
ornamented, it is difficult to unden^md h*bw it should be so whoUy 
detestable as it is ; but with all its pretension^' it can hardly 
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siderecl as more thai\ a great barrack, decked out in the tawdiy finery 
of the style of Louis XIV. 

The palace of the Hermitage, built b}’^ a German of the name of 
Volckner for Catherine IJ., as an adjunct to the Winter Palace, cer- 
tfiinly avoided most of the defects of its more ambitious neighbour, but 
ratlicr erred by falling into the opposite extreme of tameness and com- 
monplace. It is now, however, being pulled dowh to make way for 
the Palace des Beaux Arts, erecting from the designs of Klenze, 
refeiTod to further on. 

The Tauride Palace, erected by Volkoff, aj)parently in imitation of 
the Tiianon at Versailles, is a great straggling one-storied building, 
with as little meaning, and without the elegance of its prototytie. It 
is now deserted as an imperial residence; and the palace of Paul I. is 
turned into an engineer’s school, i hough really deserving a better fate. 
It is a square building 340 ff. by 378 ft., with an octagonal court in the 
centre, and great ingenuity is shown in the mode in which the external 
and intemal lines are fitted to one another, giving the internal arrange- 
ments a degree of variety so seldom found in the ordinary rectangular 
palaces of Euroiie. Some of the rooms, too, are richly and even beauti- 
fidly adorned ; and the architecture of the whole, if not of the highest 
class, is at least pleasing and reasonable. 

Though the I'alaco of the Aj-cliduke Michael cannot rival the im- 
perial i’alace in extent, yet it is by far the most beautiful and elegant 
structure of its class in St. Petersburgh. It was commenced in the year 
1820, from designs by the Italian Rossi. By relegating all the offices 
and domestic buildings to the wings, whi(;h cover a greater extent of 
surface than the main body, the palace acquires a stately and monu- 
mental appearance, sometimes seen in a (dub or edifice wholly de- 
voted to festal purposes, but seldom found in a residence. 

The central block, 364 ft. wide, with a depth of 168, and a height 
of 87 from the ground to the top of the pediment, is divided prac- 
tically into two stories : the lower, 22 ft. in height, elegantly and 



266. Plan of the Central ^odc of the Palaoe of the Grand Duke Michael, St. Peteniburgh. 
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258 . Klevatioii, Qardoii Front of the Palace of the Grand Duke Michael. Same Scale as Plan. 


appropriately rusticated ; the upper, ornamented with a very hcautiful 
Corinthian Order, is 42 ft. in height. On the garden front the central 
colonnade of twelve pillars stands free, as in the Garde Meuble of the 
Place de la Concorde, I’aris; but more beautiful than that, inasmuch 
as 'the basement is fir better proportioned, and there is only one range 
of windows under them, while the wings are much more important in 
the northern example ; and the columns in those, being semi-attached, 
give a solidity to the external pai-ts that supports most effectively and 
pleasingly the more open design of the centre. Indeed, taken alto- 
gether, the Michaeloffsky Palace may be considered as one of the most 
successful designs of its class in modern Europe. It may be a question 
if too much is not sacrificed to the Order, and whether a moie sub- 
ordinate employment of it would not have produced a better effect ; 
but if employed at all, it is a great triumj)h to its designer to have 
used it so correctly and so successfully as he has done here. The 
internal arrangements of the Palace are on a scale corresponding with 
the magnificence of the exterior. ThO' entrance-hall, (containing the 
groat staircase, is a scpiare apartment, 80 ft. each way, the whole 
height of the building, and leads to a suite of apartments, not prosaic- 
ally like one another, but, though varied in form and position, of equal 
and sustained magnificence. 

As before remarked, it is singularly indicative of the purpose which 
Peter the Great had in view, that tlie Dockyard sliould occupy the 
very centre of the town, standing between the Palace and the Senate 
House ; but still more singular that the talents of a Kussian architect 
should have been able to convert the utilitarian building of an arsenal 
into an architectural monument worthy of the prominent position this 
building occupies. 

The principal facade of tho “ Admiralty,” as it is improperly termed, 
measures 1 330 ft. ; the retums towards the river, 532 f and' the aver- 
age hefght about 60 ft. ’'It would not be easy to propose dimensions 
which it would be so difficult to treat without monotony, or without 
inappropriate littleness, as these ; but the tai^ has been performed vfllth 
singular success by Zucharoff, the architect employed. The centre of 
t^e longer face is occupied by a square block, pierced by the central 
archway, but without pillars. It is surmounted by a square cupola^ 
‘ if such a term is admissible — crowned by a Wl Kusfeian spire reaebi^ 
a height of 240 ft. On either side of the entrance, for a distimee 
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Portion of the lateral Favado of the Admiralty, St. Pctcrsburgh. 


250 ft., the building is only twQ stories high, and pierced with only 
eleven windows in each storey, of remarkably bold design. Beyond 
these are two wings, each composed of three bold Doric poiticoes, 
the central one of twelve, and the two lateral ones of six columns 
each — the only defect of these being that there are two stories of 
windows under each of these porticoes ; and one cannot help regret- 
ting that the pillars were not used where the building was only two 
stories, and the portion three stories high placed towards the centre, 
where a comparative weakness would not have been felt. 

The returns are similar in composition to the longer face, and 
equally successful. The whole is so much of a piece, so bold, and so 
free from littleness or bad taste, that, for a building of its class, it may 
challenge comparison with anything existing in Europe, or indeed in 
the world. 

On th(f oth#r side of the Neva, opposite to the “ Admiralty^* stands 
the Bourse, which is also a successful design, though not to ha com- 
pared with the other.* It consists of a hall 167 ft. long by 82 ft. wide, 
lighted from the roof, a'ttd from a bold semicircular window at each 
end. Around this hall are arranged three stories of chambers, devoted 
to the various purposes of the building. Round the outside m a pqpL- 
style of ten columns on the fronts, and fourteen on the flanks, counting 
those of the angle twice ;;Hht thej'do not reach to the roof, or attempt to^ 
hide it ; and on the wholes though similar in conception, and designed 
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by a Frenchman (Tliomond), the building is far better and more sne- 
cessfnl in every respcict than tlie Paris Boiirse ; standing, as it does, 
on an angle between two rivers, it makes ii]), with its accompaniments, 
a very beantifnl architectural grouj). 

Hy far the greater number of the remaining buildings of St. Peters- 
burgh are designed on the same principles as those on which we design 
liegent’s Park TeVraccs, or Marinas at our seaside watering-places. 
They almost invariably have a basement storey, rusticated according to 
certain I’eceived patterns, and, above this, two stories of equal dimen- 
sions, adorned with a poi-tico in the centre, of six, eiglit, or twelve? 
pillars, standing on the basement, and running through the two 
upper stories. On either side of this there is a plain space, broken 
only by windows, and at each end a portico similar to that in the 
centre, but having two pillars less in extent. Nothing can be easier 
than to design buildings according to this recipe, the result of whicli 
is undoubtedly im]iosing and cftective at tirst sight ; Imt no one evei- 
returns to such a building a second lime to try and read the thoughts 
of the architect who designed it, to imbue himself with his primnples. 
No one ever dreams of revisiting these Rat and monotonous masses at 
various periods oftlie day, or under dilferent atmos])heric changes, to 
study those etlccts of light and shade which render a t ruly tliouglitful 
building an ever-varying scene of beauty — one the beholder never can 
be sure he has wholly seen, and regarding which he is never satistied 
that he has mastered all tlie depths of th(iught wliicli i)ervaded the 
setting of ev(?ry stone. 

Notwithstanding this it cannot be denied that such a building as 
the Etat Major is a noble and imposing pile. It is tlie joint production 
of Kossi and (Juarcngln ; and has an imuu'iise recessed anq^hithoatiical 
curve in its middle, in the centre of wliich is an archway <>5 ft. in dia- 
meter, and 08 ft. in height. It extends more than 1200 ft., measured 
along the (diord of the ar<?, and with a height of 70 ft. tliroughout ; while 
it may be addfed that, though there is no very great amount of genius, 
there is also no symptom of vulgarity or bad taste in the design. With 
such dimensions as these, a building can hardly fail to be a grand and 
imposing pile ; but the merit, such as it is, is duo to the sovereign 
who ordered its ere(?ti(.)n, and not to the architect who designed it. 

'jftie same remarks apply to the Institution des Demoiselles Nobles 
by Guarenghi ; that of Military, •Oi'jdians ; the Barracks of the “Che- 
valier Gardes,” and of the various corps of Guards and Cadets; — all 
gigantic piles of brick and stucco, designed with a certain grandeur of 
conception, but executed with the most commonplac® details ; and 
though all contributing to the magnificence of the city they "adorn, 
none of them worthy of commendation as works -of Arl^. 

The Academy of Beaux Arts, designed by a liussian arebit^t 
(Kokorin), is 4 k Iquare, 400 ft. by 406 ft., with the uiSual portico^ 
fafjpado but possessing internally a circular coui*tyard of 

considerable beauty. The Library, also by a Russian (Tokoloflf)^ is 
*aii elcgaiit building in the style of oul* Adaifis.; but*its most wonderful 
characteristic is that yoL edifice 2»52 ft. long, by 56 ft. wide, can 
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made to contain upwards of 400,000 volumes, besides a large colltiction 
of manuscripts, reading-rooms, Ac. We could not put half that number 
into one of the same cubic contents. 

Of the smaller buildings, perliaps the IVledical School by Porta is 
the most elegant. Nowliere* exc(jpt in the Archduke Michael’s Palace, 
are the Orders used with such propriety. 

The “ Hiding Houses ” are a feature, which, If not peculiar to 
Kussian Architecture, have at least, owing to the peculiarities of the 
climate, been carried to a greater extent there than anywheni elst*. 
The great Hiding House at Moscow was long lainous all over Europe 
for the width of the span of its roof, and the mechanical ingenuity 
shown in its construction. The span of the original loof was to have 
been 2)15 ft., but it is very doubtful if it was ever attempted to cjarry it 
out, and a less ambitious design was afterwards adopted, (iuarenghi’s 
Hiding House at St. I’etcrsbiirgh is only 8(1 ft. s})an, and is moj*e re- 
markable for a very beautiful Doric portico of eight columns at one 
end, and tlie general jj^irity and elegance of tlu; design of the whole, 
than for its mechanical ingenuity. That of the 2nd Corps of Padets, 
by an architect of the name of < 'harleniagne, though rather according 
to the usual recan'pt, still, from being only one storey in height, is 
among the most ]>leasing facades in the capital. ^ 

Besides the buildings just enumofated, the Bank, the Foreign OlHce, 
and the War Oftice, each possess some peculiarity of design, or some 
ditferent arrangcuncjiit of their pillars, which is more or less (Elective, 
but which it is almost impossible to explain without drawings ; and 
none of them certainly arc worthy of a place among the illustrations to 
be selected for such a work as this. They are in fact all of the same 
type of machine-made designs, displaying a certain amount of taste, and 
a certain appreciation of the beauti(*s of Classical Art, but nevei’ rising 
to originality, and never displaying that amount of thought indis])ens- 
able to adapt the ornaments to tluj essential features of the building to 
which they are applied ; and without which, it ikhmI hardly be repeated, 
success in architectural design is nearly, if not wholly, impossibh^. 

It is rather singular that among all the buildings of St. Petersbnrgh 
there is not one that can bo called “astylar.” Every where and in 
every one wo find Corinthian, Ionic, or Doric columns, while there 
is scarcely a single instance where they are wanted, either for^the 
construction or the convenience of the building to which they are 
attached ; while, if in any city in the world their presence could bo 
dispensed with, it is in one situated in such a latitude. In the climate 
of Hussia a bold, plain, massive facade, depending on its breaks for its 
effect, and on the grouping and dressings of its openings for its orna- 
ment, would be infinitely more appropriate ; and a bold, deep cornioione, 
in %uch a northern climate, at all seasons, would be the most artistic 
as well as the*most appropriate termination to a f^ade^y 

It is strange that, where a style is so essentially ifn^rted and jo 
exotic, no one ever thought of Florence or of Rome ; and that Vicenza 
and Paris should hlone have famished to St. Petefsburgh models of* 
things which these cities had only obtained at i|gK?ond hand. 

2 i> . 
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Revival. 

The new Museum of St. Petersburgh is the only important building 
which has yet been erected in Russia in the now Revival style of 
Architecture. It is of course by a forei^ior, but this time no less a 
personage than the Raroii Leo von Klcnze of Munich. It seems that 
the Emperor Nicholas, in visiting that capital in 1838, was so pleased 
with what had been done there that ho invited the Baron to St. Peters- 
burgh, and commissioned him to make designs for the now Palace of 
the Arts he proposed to substitute for the old Ileianitage Galleries of 
Catherine II. 
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Tho site chosen was one of the finest in the city, on the banks of 
the Neva, adjoining tho Winter Palace on the eastward. The building, 
which is now completed, measures 480 ft. from the river to the Million 
Street, and 350 ft. towards tho river, divided internally into two 
coui-ts by the picture gallery that runs across it. One of these con its 
is partially occupied by the grand staircase, tho other is a void. Ex- 
ternally each of tho four faces differs somewhat in ccAnposition, though 
all treated with the same care. Where two stories, it reaches GO ft. in 
height ; where three, it attains 84 ft. to the top of the balustrade or 
coping. In the centre of the longer faces the apex of tho pediment is 
08 ft. from tlic pavement. These dimensions are quite sufiioient for 
architectural effect, and it must bo added that tho building is wholly 
free from those falsehoods of design wliicli ruin so many fine sti'uctures, 
especially those of this capital. The basement is plain and solid, 
tho Order confined to the priiKjipal storey, and above this is only an 
attic, ornamented with antae and pilasters. Each storey is complete 
in itself, and throughout there is that exquisite finish and beauty of 
detail which characterises Greek Art, and which, within certain limits, 
the Munich architects liave learned to apply with such dexterity. 


The faults of design ariisie from the trammels whieli the architect has 
thought it necessary to impose upon himself while designing in this 
stylo. The first is the painful want of projection in the cornices, and 
consequent flatness resulting from this defect ; 


especially in a three-storied building, with an 
Order belonging to one only. Wherever tho Greeks 
used pillars they stood free, and, a shadow being 
obtained under tho roof of the colonnade, a sccoiul 
was not required from the U 2 >pcr member of the 
entablature ; but in modern Domestic Architec- 
ture the case is reversed, and if shadow is nut 
obtained from the cornice it is found nowhere. 
Another equally absurd restriction is that the 
arch shall on no account be employed, tboiigli 
the Greeks did use arches, and with as much oi- 



more beauty than architraves. In this instance 
the architect was instructed to incoiporate in his 

now building a copy of tho Ijoggie of Raphael at Homo, which formed 
part of tho old Ilennitagc. To effect this he had recourse to bracketed 
openings, shown in Woodcut. No. 259, which, to say the least, arc 
affected and ungraceful, and their employment hero a mere piece of 
pedantiy. ® The most ornamenhil facade is — as it should be — -that 
towards tho river, where tho effect, liowcver, is very much maned by 
* the glazed attiq being brought forward to the front, and running 
wit4iout a break over the oj>en Loggio and piers of the storey below. 
Either it ought to have been set back altogether to tho wall behind 
the Loggie, or the colonnade ought to have been continuous and im- 
broken. Considering that this is the northern face, where shadow 
is everything, the 'best plan of tleating it would have been to place • 
a vase or statue over each 'pillar, and to break tho attic back over 

j 2 D 2 
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e 260. Elevation of a portion of the lllvor Fronts New Mnacnin, St. I’ctersbuvgh. 


each division. It must be confessed ihe projections would have looked 
somewhat unmeaning, but that would have been of minor importance ; 
and anything is preferable to a thin glazed attic with tiv(5 openings 
over three, with a roof so thin as to puzzle one to find out how it is 
constructed, and absolutely no projt'ction for shadow. 

Internally the picture gallery crossing tlie court is arianged like 
that at Municli, — a great gallery in the centre, cabinets for small 
pictures on one side, and a corridor of communication on the other ; — 
but tliis has additional meaning from the great staircase leading to it. 
The picture galleries are continued along the western face, and the 
whole is ai'ranged, not only with great judgment and artistic effect, 
but also with regard to convenience. 

Great complaints ai'o made of want of light in some of the apart- 
ments, and it is easy to sec that this must be the case, especially in tlie 
basement. Tliis Avoiild bo otlierwiso if the building stood in sunny 
Greece ; l)ut it Avas unpardonable to forget that it was designed for 
the banks of the Neva. • 

In spite of these defects, the now Museum is the building of St. 
Poteivsburgh to which the artist will oftenest recur, and from the study 
of which he is more likely to improve Ids taste than from any other 
in tS-G capital, lliere is much in its design, in its airangements, and 
in its details, which is very beautiful, and one can only regret that 
a little affectation and pedantry prevented it from being the really 
satisfactory building it otherwise might so easily have been made. 

* • • 

Besides this attempt to introduce the pure Gieeian style on the 
banks of the Neva, the Hussians have lately followed the example of* 
other European nations in attempts to reproduce their Mediaeval siyle 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Already one imxiortant chtirch has been 
cfrectedkat Kieff, several in Moscow and at Novogorod, one at Neu 
deorgiesk, and oven in 8t. l*etersburgh this retrograde movement is 
rapidly becoming important. The at-ebitedts have in fact reached that 
stage to which we had advanced before Pugin taught us the value ot 
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^261. View of the New llushiun Chuirh, I’uris. From u Photograph. 

absolute falsehood ; and, although no one would now bo deceived and 
mistake a modern Muscovite church for an old one, there can be little 
doubt but that in the course of a few years they will be able to fo^,ge 
as perfectly as cither English or French architects. 

It is not, hoAvev^er, only at home that this movement is progiessing,' 
but wherever the Russians settle abroad they are proud to declare their 
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distinctive nationality. Already at Wiesbaden they have built a church 
with its five bulbous domes and queer pendants over the doorways, so 
like the real thing that it would hardly catch the oyo at Kieft’ or 
Moscow. 

Recently, too, they have completed a still more ambitious edifice 
in Paris. When first a glim2)se of it is caught from near the Arc do 
I’Etoile it looks h’ke the extravagant decoration of some Parisian 
Vauxhall, but Avhen examined close wo are not astonished to learn 
tliat it has really cost the 52,000Z. which are said to have been lavisheii 
upon it, nor if told that it is, to the Russian mind, a true example of 
the perfection of Ecclesiastical Architecture. This time the type lias 
not been the usual five-domed church, but rather the exceptional V^isili 
Blanskcnoy at Moscow.^ As now seen in all tlie freshness of its 
staring colours and barbarous form, it looks more like the j)agoda of 
some Indian or IVIexican tribe than the place of worship of a civilized 
people ; and if the Russians really wish to impress AVestern Europe 
with an idea that they too have progressed like othci* nations, they 
would do well to repress their Tartar feelings, and keep their Muscovite 
forms of Art for the sympathies arid admiration of their own people. 

Among the minor monuments of the capital the most remarkable is 
the pedestal of the statue of Peter the (Ireat, — a single block of stone, 
weighing, it is said, 1500 tons, and which, with very slight aid from 
the chisel, forms one of the best pedestals for a statue in the world. 
Its elfect is, however, very much lost by being placed in so immense a 
space as that in which it now stands, and where there are no objects to 
give a true scale of its size. Jn a courtyard or smaller piazza of any 
sort its dimensions would be ten times more efiective. 

Another monument of the same class is the monolithic column 
erected to the memory of the Emperor Alexander by his successor. 
It is the finest monolithic shaft erected in modern times, being 
rather more than 80 ft. in length, with a diameter of nearly 10 ft. 
The oiiginal length of the block when quarried was 102 ft,, but the 
Chevalier do Montferrand cut off some 20 ft., not because it was either 
too long or too heavy to raise, but because without this abbreviation its 
proportions would not have been those of a correct Roman Doric shaft ! 
VVoffhy of the architect of 8t. Isaac’s! A man with a spark of origin- 
ality or genius would have made it a polygon, or designed a capital 
to suit any diameter. Tliero were fifty ways in which the difficulty 
could have been got over ; but this noble monolith was truncated in 
deference to the proportion of pillai-s which the Romans had used for 
totally ditferent purposes.* Such also is the fate of every modern 
building ; and with such fetters as these the genius of ipodem artists is 
weighed to the dust. • 


\ * Handbook of Architecture,' Woodcut The raising of the monolith and placing it 

No. 834. upright wiis celebrated as a triumph of modern 

^ 2 liven as it now stinds it is said to have nv^dianical skill ; it ^may therefore be men- 

cost more tlian 400,000/. ; and as it weighs tinned that each of the tul>es of the Menai 

about 400 tons, it cost nearly 1000/. per ton. bridge weighe I as raised about 2000 tons. 
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It requires voiy little knowledge of the history of Architecture in 
modern times to feel assured that the Russians will never attain to 
anything great or good in Art by either of the processes by which 
tliey have hitherto attempted it. They never will create a style 
suitable to their wants ly employing second-class foreign artists 
to repeat on the shores of the Neva designs only appropriate to those 
of the Seine or tlie Tiber. Still less are they likely to succeed by 
encouraging native aspirants to reproduce in all its details the stylo 
c^f the Middle Ages, though that no doubt has a certain degree of fit- 
ness, and is interesting from its arclueological value. All the examples, 
however, are on so small a scale as hardly to come within the definition 
of architectural monuments, and the ornaments api>lied to them are 
so rude and so clumsy that not one is worthy of being repeated, still 
l(5ss of being magnified so txs to make an old Russian chapel or its 
details suited to tlie extended wants of modern times. 

There is still, h(jwever, one path that seems open to the Russian 
architects, and which if follow’cd stcadil}*^ might lead to the most satis- 
factory results. 8t. Sophia at (\)nstantinople is practically the parent 
(diureh of tlu3 Russian faith ; and the interior of 8t. Sophia is }>robal)ly 
the most hoantiful yet erected for the performance of the Christian 
ritual. With the experience we have since had it conld easily ho 
improved, and a third or fourth edition of this church, on either a 
larger or smaller scale, but carried out with a well-defined aim of 
producing the best possible interior for a Clii istian church, might and 
ought to result in sometliing more ])crfect and more beautiful than 
anything of its class the w^orld lias yet seen.^ St. Sophia has another 
advantage for such a purpose, — it has no external decorative arrange- 
ments ; and the architect is therefore left in reproducing it to apply 
whatever he thinks most elegant or most appropriate. It could easily 
be eaiTied out with five domes externally, or any other more aj>pro- 
priatc Russian ])eculiarity. There is in fact a new field of discovery 
in this direction that might lead to the happiest results, if tho 
Russians are capable of availing themselves of it. Tliey certainly 
have been following a totally mistaken patli ever since tho introduction 
of tho Renaissance styl(?s, wo' 111 tho most nnsatisfactory results. It 
thtirtjfoie remains for tln^m to show whether this has been only a 
passing delusion, or whether they are really capable cf anything more 
original or more artistic than lias been formed by their works up to tlie 
present time. 


' ICv(!U tl?e Tur!* have* done wondei's with this ino<Iel ; why should not the Russians he 
equally successful ? 
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BOOK VIII.— INDIA AND TURKEY. 

CHAPTEli 1. 

I N D I A. 

Skctton T. 

'IYia^rk is porli.'ips no ciiciiiiistance coiiiHHifed wiili fho history of tho 
lleiiaissaiico styles of Arehitecturo so leuiarkablt^ as llio universality 
of their extension, for not only liavt) they eon(|U('.r(‘d and I'ctained 
possession of Euro]Hi for the last tlirec centuries, but they liave now 
attained to undisputed sway on tlui Bosphorus, have i^early obli- 
terated all tho native stylos of India, and may eventually extend into 
China and Ja))an. In addition to their Eastern compiests, the whole 
of tho New A Vorld * naturally fell under their sway, for, as there was 
not in these countries any orio-inal style to dis]>lacc, the European 
colonists introduced, as a matter of course, tho forms of Art th(;y were' 
in the habit of employing in their own homes, 8o comphde, indeed, 
has this extension heon, that, if wo except tho ycit uninflnenccHl coun- 
tries of (Ellina and Japan, it is not, jxubaps, too mnch to assert, that 
nine-tenths of the civilized inhabitants of the globe employ those styled? 
of Arcliitectnrc w hich were revived in Enrojie in the tifteontli centuiy, 
or styles growing out of these, Imt carried out on the mistaken prin- 
ciples first introduced at that p(?riod. 

In the previous chapters of this volume tlio steps have been traced 
by which Italy, Fiance, 8pain, and England were gradually induced 
to adopt this fashion of Art ; it has been shown how it penetrated 
into CJermany, Scandinavia, and Russia ; and it has also been attempted 
to elucidate the causes which led to this strange revolution in tho arts 
of elt^ign. It will not bc^ necessary again to allude to these investiga- 
tions in order to explain the reasons or the mode of its introduction 
into the East, as tliese are simple in the extreme, and lie on tho surface ; 
the one groat cause being tlio influence of a dominant race, and tho 
natuial desire on the part of the subject people to imitatii th6’ manners 
and adopt the arts of tlie conquering strangers. It is so natural that 
this should bo the case, that it is hardly necessary to iijsist more fully 
upon this point. But it requires some knowledge of the unsympathisihg 
intolerance which the Spaniards and the l^ortugnese possess in com- 
with ‘the Anglo-Saxon races, to understand why they should insist 
on carrying with them wherever they go the habits and customs of 
other and uncongenial climes ; and It is also indiViponsable to bear 
in mind how little real s^’inpathy any of ‘those colonizing races had 
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with Art in any of its forms, in order to appreciate the contempt in 
which they have always held the arts of the conquered people, and the 
destruction of all that is beautiful which has followed their footsteps 
wherever they have gone. 

With the knowledge we possess of the tastes of our countrymen, it 
is no matter of wonder that they should have carried with them their 
great principle of getting the greatest possible anK)unt of accommoda- 
tion at the least possible expense — though at first sight it docs ap[)ear 
strange, that a people so sensitively alive as the Eastern nations have 
shown themselv()s to all the refinements of Aii, should at once have 
abandoned their own to follow our fashions. When, however, we find 
the surtout-coat and tight-fitting garments of the ^^'(^st in possession of 
the streets of ( V>nstantino])l(;, superseding tludr own beautiful costume, 
we ought not to be surprised at the “ Orders ’* being introduced 
simultaneously: and when native princes in India clothed their aripies 
like caricatures of European infantry, it was impossible that they should 
escape the architectuial contagion also. It may be sad, but it is only 
too true, that wherever the round hat of the European is seen, there the 
“Orders” follow eventually, though, for some climates and for some 
purposes, the one is just as ungraceful and unsuitable as the other. 

Had the Fiench ever colonized the East, their artistic instincts 
might have led to a different result; but as tlie inartistic races of 
mankind seem the only people capable of colonization, wo must l)o 
content with the facts as the}' stand, and can only record the progress 
of the flood- tide of bad Art as we find it. 

Eoutuoukse. 

In the year 1407,‘ the Portuguese, under Vasco do Gama, first passed 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the following season landed at ( ^ilicut, in 
Malabar. In J ol 0 Albiupicixpie b(^sioged and took Goa, and estab- 
lished it as the caj)ital of the l\)rtugu(js<! possessions in India. For 
more than a century it continued to be the principal seat of their 
power, and became, in consequence, the most im|)ortant .and most 
prosperous of the European cities of the East. During this period it 
was visited find rendered illustrious by the teaching of 8t. Francis 
Xavier, one of the noblest and most devoted apostles of the Gospel in the 
East. It was also during this period of prosperity that those churches 
and convents were erected which now alone remain to mark the site of 
the deserted city, and entitle it to notice in a hisbuy of Architecture. 

Eitlmr in ^conscciuence of the increased size of the vessels used at 
the present day, or because of the silting-iip of the river in front of 
the town, the seat gf Government was moved more than a century 
ago to Panjim*, lower down the river, and the old capital left in its 
present sbitci. of desolation. It is still, however, the nominal scat of the 
bishop and the religious cjipibil of Portuguese India, and i t.% chnrohes 
. are still kept in a tolerable state of repair, though the town docs'not 


' Five yeiirs after the fall of GranaiLi. 
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possess a single secular habitation beyond the wretched huts of native 
settlors. 

Of the churches, five are of the first class — buildings from 300 to 
400 ft. in length, with naves 45 and 50 ft. wide, and with aisles, tran- 
septs, and all the accompaniments to bo found in Ciiiquocento cathe- 
drals of important cities in Europe ; but, without any exception, they 
are in a style of Art entirely destructive of any effect they might 
produce, either from their dimensions or the materials of which they 
are composed. The Portuguese, it appears, brought no architects 
with them to India, and the priests, to whom the superintendence of 
these buildings seems to have been intrusted, were probably better 
versed in the Legonda Aurea fhan in the works of Vitruvius — at l()ast, 
their ignorance of the Orders, and of the principles of Classic design, 
produced the most wonderful efiects, and certainly not with a tendency 
towjiirds either purity or beauty. To tin's we must add, that the ma- 
terial is the coarse laterite rock on which they stand, and necessarily 
covered with plaster; all the details have been moulded by native 
artificers, more ignorant, of course, than their employers ; while tlneo 
centuries of white and yellow wash have long ago obliterated any 
sharpness or cleverness of execution they may once have possessed. It 
will be easily understood that, from all these causes combined, a result 
has been produced as tasteless and as unsatisfactory as can well be 
conceived. 

Perhaps the church in Europe most like those at Coa is that of 
St. Michael at Miinudi (Woodcut No. 211). They possess the same 
vastness and the same air of grandeur, but the same painful jumble 
of ill-designed details and incongruous parts which mar the effect of 
that otherwise noble church. 

The cloisters attached to these churches are generally more pleasing 
objects. An arcaded court, in a hot climate, must be very defective in 
design if it fails altogether in architectural effect ; and some of those at 
Goa are really rich in ornament, being copied from smdi arcades as those 
of the Lnpiana for instance (Woodcut No. 88) ; but they too have lost 
much of their original effect from the rejiealed coats of whitewash with 
which they have been covered. 

The smaller churches, the Arsenal, and some lemains of public 
buildfngs now deserted, which still exist in Goa, all show the same 
total want of artistic treatment which marks the design of the greater 
churches. By what practically amounts almost to a reductio ad absurdurn, 
they prove the difficulty of producing a satisfactory design in this style 
without a rigid adherence to the original types, ©r wiihouf? a know- 
ledge of constructive propriety, and an elegance of taste, which are not 
to be looked for among the amateur architects of i*emoto^ colonies. 

At Macao, which only fell into the hands of fhe Portuguese in 
158f5, they showed even less taste than at Goa. The former city never 
was so rich or so important as the latter, and never acquired any religious 
sanctity. Its only really important architectural feature is the facade 
of the Jesuits’ Church. The design for this was evidently procured 
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from Europci, and is characterized with that exiiborant richness of 
detail which that society have always displayed in their churches ; bnt 
in this instance the taste of the wh<?lo design is better and purer than 
usual, and the effect is considerably heiglitened by the whole being 
executed in granite, 'with a neatness and precision which only the 
(Chinese arc capable of attaining. It is now in ruins, and the sombre 
grey tint that peu’vades the wdjole, combined witli the singularity of 
finding such a ffi^ade in such a locality, I’cndei’s it one of the most 
pletising fragments of ('hurch Architecture in iln^ East; and it is the 
only building in Macao of its class that is worthy of minute notice in 
an architectuial point of view. 

At Bombay nothing remains of the ]V)rtugueso but the fortifica- 
tions ; nor have any buildings sui-vivod at Demaun or Calicut which are 
worthy of notice. From the few specimens of Art with wdiich they 
have adorned their own country in Europe, this should not excite sur- 
prise ; on the contrary, the wonder is that they should have done so 
miicli as wo find at Goa, rather than tliat they should have done it so 
badly ; and we might have expected to find even fewer buildings in 
the remote factories which they oecupied during the brief period of 
their dominant career in the East. 

Spaniards, Dutch, and French. 

The Spaniards have done far less, in an architectural sense, at 
Manilla than even the Portuguese at Macao, and, as might bo ex- 
pected, the Dutch have done nothing in their settlements. Their 
churches, which are few and far between, are of the worst chiss of 
meeting-house Architecture, and Batavia does not contain one single 
civil edifice of any architectural importance. 

The French probably would have done better than (iither of these 
colonists, if their dominion had lasted longer and been more stable ; 
but the}^ never have been fairly settled in India so as to allow of 
any real development of their taste. Still, ( ’handernagore was, or was 
to have been, adorned, with handsome public edifices, which, however, 
do not now exist; and though Pondieheriy is oiui (ff the neatest and 
best laid out cities in India, it has no im])ortant public buildings, 
and, except the citadel (now destroyed), never seems to have had any. 
Church-building was not, of course, a luxury they were likely to in- 
dulge in, and, consequently, in none of their settlements are there any 
ecclesiastical edifices worthy of mention. 

The H)ne ;^dointein common between these three nations and the 
Portuguese was, that, in all tlieir settlements, whei-ever and whatever 
they built was in thci so-called Italian style. All the windows and doors 
o# their buildings have the usual dressing and pediments ; and wherever 
a pillar is introduced, it was copied, or supposed to be, from Vignola, or 
some Italian text-work. Through their influence, the Orders becamo so 
• fiir naturalized that they have been adopted everywhere — as wo shall 
presently see— bji the nations iivall those countries in wdiich Europeans 
have settled, to the almost entire supersession of the native styles of Art, 
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English. 

• 

Owing to the greater extent of their dominion, and its longer 
duration, tlie English have built more in India than all the other 
European nations together; and jirobably owing to the late j^eriod at 
which most of their buildings have been executed, it may perhaj^s be 
said that tliey have built better ; but till after the first decade of this 
century their stylo was the same as that of the other nations mentioned » 
above. About thirty years ago the Anglo-Indians passed through the 
Grecian-Doric style of Ark Duiiiig its continuance a Town-hall was 
erected at Bombay, a Mint at Calcutta, a Palace at IMorshedabad, and 
sundry smaller edifices in various parts of the countiy. In all these 
an enormous number of coiTect Doric pillars, copied from Stuart’s 
‘ Athens,’ were built up as mere ornaments, and generally so as to 
obstruct ventilation, without keeping out the heat, and arranged in 
such a manner as to be as unlike a truly Grecian design as was possible 
with such correct details. 

Since that time the Gothic stage has been attained. It commenced 
with the Calcutta (^athedral, built in the Strawberry Hill form of 
Gothic Art, and is now being introduced in churches all over the 
land ; but these last arc gciKU-ally merely correct copies of parish 
churches in this country, and as such totally unsuited to the climate. 

If used with freedom and taste, no style might be better adapted for 
Indian use than Gothic.; but in order to apply it there, the aisles of a 
church must be placed outside, the tracery must be double and fitted 
with Venetians, and various changes in ai’rangeiiKmt must be made 
which unfortunately the purist cannot tolerate, and the consecpiciice is, 
they are worse oft’ for a style of church-building now tlian before tlie 
inti’oduction of the Gothic style. 

The fact is, the Anglo-Indians have comj^ressed into fifty yeai’s tin? 
experience we have spread over two centuries ; but they do not show 
moi e symptoms of approacliing the common-sense stage of Art than has 
hitherto been apparent in the mother country, though Ai’chitecture 
(especially its domestic form) is so vitally im])ortant an element of 
existence in that climate, that, if they once make the discovery that 
comii^n sense, guided by taste, is really the foundation of Archi- 
tectural Art, it is possible that we may again be taught many things, 
as wc have been before, by the tasteful wisdom of the far East. 


Calcutta. . 

The Government House at Calcutta is the principal, edifice erected 
by the English in India during the first period indicated above. The 
idea of the design was copied from Keddlestone (VVooddut No. 100), 
an^ was a singularly happy one for the purpose. It consists of four 
detached portions appropriated to the private apartments, and joined ' 
by semicircular galleries to the centrat mass containitig the state-rooms 
of the Pala& — an armngement combining convenience with perfect 
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ventilation, and capable of being treated with very eonbiderable archi- 
tectural effect; all which has been fairly taken advantage of. The 
principal defect (as it now stands) is that of being too low : but it 
nmst bo borne in mind that when erected it stood alone, and the tall 
houses aronnd, which dwarf it now, were all erected since. Its effect 
is also marred by the solecism of the Order running through two 
stories, wliile standing on a low basement. If thiis might be tolerated 
in the centre, under the dome, it was inexcusable in the wings, where 
*it throws an air of falsity and straining after elfect over Avhat other- 
wise would be a A^ery truthful design; but, taken altogether, tlieie are 
fcAV modern j>alaces of its class cither more appropriate in design, or 
more effective in their architectural aiTaiigemcnt ami play of light and 
shade, than this I’csidcncc of the GoAxu nor-( Jencral of India. 

The Town-hall, sitnated near the Gov^ernment House, is a building 
imposing from its mass and the simplicity of its outline, but is, too 
commonplace in its dc.^ign to prodruH? the effect duo to its other 
qualities. It contains Iavo great halls, jaugod oiu5 over the othei-, 
each lighted by a range of side AvindoAvs ; and then, by the usual 
expedient of a l)ori(5 portico in the middle of each front, running 
thiough the Iavo stories, tries to look like a grand edifice Avithont any 
floor in its c(uitre. 

Of late years several v(u-y important public buildings have been 
erected in (.kilcutta, siicli as the Martiuiere, tln^ IMetealfc I fall, the 
(.^olleges, &e. ; but they arc all according to the usual recipe of English 
public buildings -a portico of six or eight columns in the centre run- 
ning through the two or three stories as the case m.'ty be ; a lesser one 
on each end ; and a plain curtain Avitli ranges of unadorned windoAVs, 
connecting the largei* Avilh the lesser porticoes. Nothing can well 
he more unsuited to the climate, or more commonplace in design ; 
but it is the inisfortuue of Calcutta that her Areliiteetui e is done 
by amateurs — gcnejally military engineers who have iievor thought 
of the subject till called upon to act, and avIjo fancy that a fcAv hours’ 
thought and a couple (if days’ d jawing is suflieicmt to elaborate an 
• important areliitoetural design. It is scarcely necessaiy to add any 
criticism on the result ; for nothing cither great or good Avas ever 
yet produced Avithout far more labour and thought thaii have been 
expended on tlicse erections. 

The churches in ( kilcutta are not more satisfacdory than the other 
public buildings, except that the older examples, having no pretensions 
to being oflier than they arc, please, in conse(juencc, to the extent to 
Avhicli their dimeivsioiis and their ornamentation entitle them, ’riicy 
are merely scpiare halls, sometimes with ranges of pillars in their 
centre to support the roof, whero the span is such as to require their 
introciuction, and with pillared porticoes outside to protect their walls 
and windoA^s from the sun, and they generally have steeples of the 
form usually adopted in this country in the last century. • 

The late HisKop Wilson was the first to intimate discontent with 
Ais shito of thkigs, and he determined, like some of bis Imglisli 
brethren, to wipe the stain' of J’agaiiism from the Architecture (jf the 
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202. Exterior View (»f the Cathedral at Calcutta. From IMshop Wilson’s ‘ Life.* 


Church. Ho dotcrmiiieti therefore to erect a proper Gothic Cathedral 
in the metropolitan city. To carry this out, he chose as his architect 
the late Colonel Forbes, of the Bengal Engineers, a man of infinite 
talent, but who, like all his brother officers, fancied that Architecture 
was the simplest and most easily learnt of the Arts, instead of being 
one of the most difficult, and requiring the longest and most exclusive 
study. ^ As it was, the Bishop shared his delusion in this respect, and 
they produced between them a building in a style such as has not been 
seen in this country since the Beaco of Paris. 

Tffie . Cathedral consists of a largo square hall without aisles or 

' Every one knows the story of the host<*ss sesthetic faculty. The architect must possess 
of au evening musical party who, in despair this also, but in addition to this he must be 
at the absence of her “ prime flauto,” turned a mathematician and a mechanic, he must |)OS- 
to one of her guests and asked him if he sess a khowletlge of construction and materials, 
could play on the German flute; to which he must know how most Cliii^veni^tly to pro- 
be repliwl that, never having tried, he did vide for the purposes of his buildings, and how 
not know, but ha<l no objection to make the also to express them most artistically ; he 
attempt now if they would bring him an must, in short, ha“ve all t?ie iesthetic feelings 
instrument. This apj^fars ridiculous, but it required for the excrcisti of other arts, bfrt,' 
is not half so much so as attempting Archi- in addition to this, a great deal more which 
tecture without Jong previous training. Any cannot bo acquired by intuition, but must In; 
man ivith a good ear may teach himself music, the result of a life-long study; and, more 
or, with a special feeling for colour or fbnn, than this, he must know how to combine the 
may acquire considerable proficiency in draw- tectnic with the asyietic elements of 
ing or painting. What is principally rcquiretl design without giving undue predominmicc To 
for music, painting, or sculpture, is an innate either. Is all this easy ? 
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263. Interior View of tlio Cathedral at CaleiitUi. Kroni Bisliup Wll^on’H • Life.’ 

transepts. The loof is flat (or rather was, for it has been somewhat 
altered since), and supported by a diagonally-trussed btsun, such as we 
use in railway stations. At one end is a poreli called a narthex, but 
which in fact is a library; and between it and the church a steeple 
rises through the roof, of very commonplace design. 

The only ornament of the exterior is a range of lean buttresses, 
between wliich were tall windows filled with wooden tracery of th(3 
rerj)eiidicular Order ; but these, instead of paintinl glass, ai e disfigured 
with green paint^al Louvre boards to ke(‘p out the sun. "We have done 
strange things in this country, but nothing quite so bad as this. It 
entirely fails as a Gothic reproduction; for, as we perfectly understand 
now, a few ill-drawn Gotliic details arc not in themselves sufficient to 
entitle a building to bo ranked among the revivals of Mediaeval Art. 
The worst feature, however, is that of being entirely unsuited to the 
climate, having neither verandahs for shade, nor proper windows for 
ventilation ; rpr do its arrangements satisfy any of the requirements of 
the ecclosiologist of the present day. 

The Fort Church, is a better specimen of the art, but it is only a 
c(^y of the 'Chapel in York Place, Edinburgh, and that is a copy from 
St. Mary’s, Beverley ; and though it has deteriorated at each remove, 
and the details of the Calcutta Church would shock our present critical 
• eyes, it was, at the? time it was built, the best thing of its class that had 
hpen done in India. “ • ^ 

As mentioned above, several station churches have recently been 
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erected, which might pass for English parish churches when seen at a 
distance ; but no architect has approached the problem of designing 
a church specially suited to the climatb, though the freedom from 
trammels, and the immense variety of details in Gothic Art, lend them - 
selves most easily to such a purpose in that climate. 

In so far as the system of ornamentation is concerned, the Saracenic 
style is identical with the Gothic : both used pointed arches, clustered 
piers, vaulted roofs, and they claim other features in coramoii. The 
most striking and specific difference is that the one uses dt>mes where ^ 
the other introduces si)ires; but as in most cases these features are 
meiely external ornaments, there is no reason why the architects in 
both styles should not adhere to their own peculiar forms, while 
adopting, when cxjDedient, the principles of the other. 

As the Saracenic has been so completely adapted to the climate, there 
seems no reason why the Gothic should not be so also ; but it must be 
by thinking, not by copying, that this can be effected. Nine-tenths of 
tlie mechanical arrangements of our churches were introduced to guard 
against cold and the roughness of the climate, leaving one-tenth for 
ventilation or to avoid over-heating. In India exactly the reverse is 
the case : nine-tenths must be sj^ecially designed to protect the congi^o- 
gation from the heat, and very little attention need be paid to the 
danger of cold or storms. Seeing how perfectly the Saracenic stylo, 
which is so nearly identical, has met and conquered these difficulties, 
the same tiling could now be done far more easily with the Gothic ; but 
unfortunately it has not hitherto been looked at from this point of view, 
consequently none of our churches in India can be considered as even 
moderatel}’’ successfid. Instead of setting their minds earnestly to the 
task, the English have been content to carry with them into India 
the strange creed of their native countiy, “ that Archoeology is Archi- 
tecture and when they have set up an accurate model of some old 
church which adorns some rural village in the midland counties, they 
fondly fancy that they have satisfied all that is required of a true 
architect in designing a Protestant place of worship suited to a tropical 
climate and the refined exigencies of the nineteenth centuiy. 

The most correct Gothic building yet erected in India is the’Oollego 
at Kenares, designed by the late Cap tain. Kittoe, who, tRough not 
educated as an architect, had more enthusiasm for the aft than most 
men, and had devoted many years of his life to its study in India and 
elsewhere ; he was consequently in a position to do better than most of 
his brother officers ; but he had not sufficient commandt,of the details 
of the style to adapt them to the new circumstances, and his cpllege 
is from this ca\iso a failure, both as an artistic design and as a utili- ** 
tarian building*s The result of this is that it has been subsequently 
so altered that its Gothic character has nearly disappeared,* without 
aci^iring those qualities which ought primarily to have guided the 
areniteot in his design. 

, The only really satisfactory buildings ‘which the English have 
erected in India are the private residences of the civilians and mci'- 
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cliants in iBengal. In Bombay these are j^onerally only magnified 
bungalows, with sloping tiled roofs and wooden verandalis ; in Madras 
they arc a little better, but too generally Avitliout any architectural 
pretensions; in Bengal they aio seldom without their verandah of 
pillars in one of the Italian Orders, and with cornices and window- 
dressing in the same style. 

In' Calcutta the houses are generally scpiare blocks, at least two, 
generally three stories in hciglit, always standing alone in wliat are 
called coinpj.)nnds, or courts adorned with gardens and surrounded 
by the domestic offices. Each house is a separate design by itself, 
and towards the south is always covered by deep A’crandahs, gene- 
lally arcaded in the 'basement with pillars above, wliich are closed 
to half their height, from above, by green fixed Venetian blinds. 
Ilie dimensions of those fn(;ades are about those of the best Yciiotian 
])alaces. The Grimani, for instance, both in dimensions and arrawge- 
mont, would range perfectly with the ordinary run of Calcutta bouses, 
tliongh, alas! none of them could a]>proacli it in design. They also 
possess, when of three stories, the advantage pointed out in speaking 
of Italian palaces, of having the third storey of equal height to the 
lower two. 

'^riie conso(pioneo of all this is, that, althougli the pillars arc spaced 
six or even eight or ten diameters a]mrt, and support only wooden 
a-rchitrav(;s, though the whole is only brick covered with stucco, and 
though tlio details are generally badl.y drawn and fi’cqucntly mis- 
a])plied, still the eflect of the whole is eminently palatial and satis- 
factory. 

Ill fact, with these dimensions, with their appropriateness, their 
ornamental detail, and the amount of thought bestowed on each sepa- 
rate design, it would ho nearly impossible it should be otherwjso. 
They are in facd nothing but what they protend to bo ; and when 
this is the case it is far more difficult to do wrong than it is to do 
right, according to the system of design in vogue in this country. 


Section II. — Native Architecture in India. 

It was not to ho expected that aiiy^ artistic fashion could for so long 
a period be practised by the conquering race without tlie suliject people 
adopting it in some form or other, and trying to apply it to tlieir own 
Xmrposes. Uiifortuiiattd}’’ since the world began it has been the curse 
of all coyquesj tlu^t the conquered xicojile can iicitlicr emulate the 
virtues nor rise to the level of tlieir masters, while they are prone to 
’Tq)e tlieir fashions, and, in (Mqiying, to exaggerate their vices. 

^ India has b^jen no exception to this rule ; and it would be difficult, 
in modern times at least, to find anything much more contemptible 
than the tawdry imitations of a European Coui-t wln’cb we ()ursel\es 
set up at Lucknow*, coupled as it was with a sensuality and coirnptton 
wliich can only c;cist under an, Asiatic sun. Although it was here 
fhat the Eastern form of the Italian Renaissance bloomed in all its 
absurdkics, it yas not hero Ibat it first took root. Our empire and 
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oiir influenno comiTieiiced in tlio Carnatic, lonpj before it practically 
extended to Bengal ; and it is at Tanjorc, Trichinopoly, and the other 
cities of tlio south, that the natives first tried what they could do in 
the styles of Alberti and ^lichael Angelo. 

One of the most remarkable cxaraidcs of this is to be found at 
Tanjore. As you ajiproaeli the town you see two great pagodas 
towering over all tke rest, nearly equal in dimensions,* and not unlike 
each other in form. The one is the grand old tciujile represented in 
Woodcut No. 58 in the ‘ Handbook of Architecture the .other, on a 
nearer examination, is found to bo made up of Italian balusters, some 
attenuated, some stumpy, intermixed with pillars and pilasters of 
the most hideous shapes, but all meant for Italian, and mixed up 
with Hindoo gods and goddesses, and little scraps of native Arclii- 
tecture peeping out here and there, so as to make u]) a whole so 
ine:fpressibly ludicrous and bad, that one hardly knows whether to 
laugh or be angry. At first sight it appears difficult to understand 
what state of affiiii*s could have lirought about sueli a combination as 
this ; but if any one wantiMl to understand thoroughly the stale of the 
native mind at tlie time this pagoda was creotod ho could nowhere 
find a better illustration. 'Jliero is hero that persistent adherence to 
their ancient forms and feelings in all essentials which characterizes 
everything native, meiely varnished over with a tawdry film of 
European civilization wliich they neither feel nor understand. 

What was done at Tanjore only faintly forosliadowodjwliat took 
ydaeo at Tiiu^kuow. Our ])ower was too eaily ostablishc'd in' the sontli, 
and the destruction (.>f tlie native dynasti(;s too complete, to allow of 
any great devolo])ment of any sort in their dependent state. The 
most powerful of soutliein native y>^*iiices, the so-called Nawauh of 
the Oaniaiic, was hronght into INIadras itself, whore lui erected a huge 
formless pile, in Avhich he and liis descendants now live, but without 
the means of indulging in any architectural vagaries. 

The kingdom of Ondc was one of onr next creations. From the im- 
portance of their relative position its sovereigns were from the earliest 
date protechxl by us, which means that they were relieved, if not 
froni^all the cares, at least from ail the responsibilities* of govern- 
ment ; and, with the indolence natural to the Indian character, and the 
temptations incident to an Eastern Court, left to spend in dehanchery 
and coiTU])tion the eiionnoiis revenues placed at thoii" disposal. Th<' 
result might easily hav(; been foiescen. ^riiings Av^ent on from bad to 
worse, till the nuisance became intolerable, and wj^fs suiftmarfly gut an 
end to by the daring injustice of I.ord Dalhousie’s policy. ^ 

Olio of the earliest buildings of imporianco* at Lpeknow in the 
Italian style is the Mansion of ( hnstantia,* built by General Martin 
a residence for himself. • ’ 

‘So called apparently from the motto 1732, nnd di(?d at LuckBo\fr 1800. He com-' 
r.aborc ct Coiistaniia, adopted by the menced hi# career as^i private soldier in the 
General, and written up in front of his liouse. French avmy; but, in consequence of Lally’s 

* General Mm tin was born at Lyons in severity, deserted at the siege of Poijdkhen y, 



From a rholoKva^h. 


View of the Martiniero, Luckn 


The (ilencral was apparently liis ewn arcliileet, and has produced 
a design somewhat faiitastici in arrangeiiient, which sins against most 
of the rules of pure ralladian Art to an extent that would not he 
pardonahlo except in such a elijiiato and under the ])oculiar circum- 
stances in which it was erected. Notwithstanding this thci'O is soiue- 
Ihing very striking in the great central tower, rising from a snccossion 
of terraced roofs one over the other, and under which arc a scries of 
Ji.dJs grouped internally so as to produce the most pleasing eftbets, 
while tlieir ari’angeincnt was at the same time that most suitable to 
the climated 1"ho sky-line is everywhere broken by little kiosks, not 
porliai)S in the best taste, but pleasing from th(di’ situation, and appro- 
}>riato in the vicinity of a town so full of such ornaments as the city 
ill whoso proximity it is situated, 'rakori altogether it is a far more 
reasonable edifice than the contemporary capricio of Bcckford at Foni- 
hill ; an<7 if its dettiils had been purer, and some of those solecisms 
avoided wliudi an amateur architect is sure to fall into, it really does 
contain the geyu of a vej y licantiful design. 

* • Idio founder of the mansion lies beneath in a dimly lighted, vaulted 
cliamher in the basement of tlic great tower, llis tomb is a simple 

•uul joined tiie service, in which he and J.m.know ; hut, owing to the length of 

rose to the rank of General, lie left fhe his will, and his having drawn it up llimsolf 
gieater part of his immense fortune 'to found in bad English, the principal part of his 
‘‘ducati^mil establishments .at Lyons, Calcutta, money has ])een wasted in law expenses. 
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plain sarcopliagns, standing on ilio floor, and at each angle a grenadier 
in full uniform stands with arms reversed in an attitude of grief, as if 
mourning over the fall of his master. The execution of the monument, 
like everything about the place, is bad, but the conception is the finest 
that has yet been hit upon for a soldiei-’s grave. 

This mansion is now fast ftilling to ruins, and a building of brick 
stuccoed is by no moans a jdcasing object in decay, but when now it 
must have been very striking. At all events its effect on the Oudo^ 
sovereigns was most remarkable. For altbough tlieir tombs, their 
mos(iucs, and imambarrahs wore still erected in the debased Saracenic 
style then prevalent, all the palaces of Lucknow were henceforth 
(jrected in tins pseudo-Italian style^ The Furrah Buksh, the ( liutter 
Munsil, and numorous other buildings, display all the quaint picturesque 
iiTegidarity of the age of Francis I., combined with more strange details 
than are to be found in the buildings of Henri IV. These were far 
surpassed in grotesqueness b}^ the Kaiser Bagh, the residence of the late 
king. This consisted of a great square of buildings surrounding an 
immense courtyard : fhe wliole palace being in extent and arrange- 
ment by no means unlike the Louvre and .Tuileries as joined together 
by the present Emperor. But instead of the beautiful stone of Paris 
all was brick and plaster; and instead of the appropriate details of that 
palace, the buildings surrounding the great court atliUcknow aa’e gene- 
rally two stories in height and singularly various in design, generally 
with pilasters of the most attenuated forms running throifgh both stories, 
between which Italian windows with Venetian blinds alternate with 
S^iraconic arcades, or openings of no style whatever. These are sur- 
mounted by Saracenic battlements, and (;i*owned by domes such as 
Boine or Italy never saw, and the whole ]1ainted with colours as enuhi 
as they are glaring. Inside there are several large and handsome halls, 
l)Mt all in the same bad taste as the exterior, and adorned with mirrors 
and furniture of the most costly description, but generally placed 
where they are not wanted, or where their presence has no meaning. 

A detached building called the Begum Kotio is a better specimen 
of the style than anything perhaps in the Kaiser Bagh itself, but it 
(*annot either be called a favourable specimen of Italian Art, or a 
successful adaptathm of the style to Oj'iental x^urposes, tfiough it has 
a^'crtain amount of pictui’esqueness which to some extent redeems its 
other defects. Like all the other sj)ecimens of Oriental Italian Archi- 
tecture, it offends painfully, though less than most others, from the 
misapplication of the details of the ( classical Orders, Of course no 
native of India can well understand either the origin eft moBve of the 
various j^arts of our Orders — why the entablaturo should be divided^ 
in architrave, frieze, and cornice - why the pillarS should be a certain 
number of diameters in height, and^so on. It is in fact like a nftin 
trying to coj^y an inscription in a language he does not understand, and 
of Vhich^o does not even know the alihabet. With the most correct 
eye and the greatest pains he cannot do it accurately. In India, besides 
this ignorance of the grammar of tlie art, ‘ the naTives cannot help 

feeling that the projection of the cornices is too small if meant to pi*<J- . 

^ • • 
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diice a shadow, and too deep to be of easy construction in plaster in a 
climate subject to monsoons. They feel that brick ])illars ought to be 
thicker than the Italian Orders generally are, and that wooden arclii- 
traves arc the worst possible mode of construction in a climate where 
wood decays so rapidl}^ even if spared by Hkj white ants. The con- 
sequence is, that, between his ignorance of the principles of Classic 
Art on the one hand, and his knowledge of what fs suited to his wants 
and his climate on the other, he makes a sad jumble of the Oi'ders. 
But fashion supplies the Indian with those incentives to copying which 
we derive from association or education, and in the vain attempt to 
imitiite his superiors he has abandoned his own beautiful art to 2>ro- 
duce the strange jumble of vulgaiity and bad taste we lind at Lucknow* 
and elsewhere. 





lii'guiu Kotie, Luc'kituw. From u i^hotogruiili. 


Tlie great caravanserais which the (\alcutta baboos and the native 
rajahs hai^o erected, for their residences in Lower Bengal are generally 
in this style, but with an additional taint of vulgarity. But perhaps 
The most striking o.\amplo of it all is a pavilion which was erected 
wjthin the palace at Delhi by the late king. It stands behind, and 
is seen above, the great audience hall of Shah Jehan, in which once 
stood the celebrated peacock throne, and is one of the nqblest gnd 
.most beautiful apartments of its class in any palace in the w5rld. 
Over this, on entqring tho palace, you now see a little pavilion of brick 
arid plaster, which its builder assumed to be tho Doric Order, wi^h 
Italic windoys and Venetian blinds. The building is painted green, 
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the frieze red, and the ornaments yellow ! — the whole in worse taslo 
tliau the snmmcrdionso of a Dutch shi])[)cr as seen overhanging a 
canal in Holland. (Vmtrastcd Avilli the siniplicily and the elegance 
of the white niarhle i>alace beneath, it tells, in a language not to be 
mistaken, how deo])ly falhm and how contemptible were the late 
occupants of the throne, as com])a.red with their great ancestors of .the 
House of 'J'imour^ ^\4lo luled that mighty (jm|)iro with wisdom, and 
adormul its cities with those laiiltlcss cditicos described in a previous 
part of this work. 

Wo live so eom])lctely among the specimens of th(i art of Arehi- 
'tecture which are found in this comitry, and our asso(jiations or our 
prejudices are so boiiiul up with our admiration for, or our feelings 
against tliem, that it is extremely difficult foj* us to get outside and 
take* a calm survey of the whole, so as to read all thcj lessons that 
might be learned from their study. Hut if anj’' one wished to feel 
assured how perfectly Architecture is a reflex of the national (haracter 
and taste, there is perfiaps no place whor^ ho would 's(.u‘ thi's ]uoro 
clearly and distin(.*lly than in studying the liistoiy' of Architecture in 
Hindostan during the List six centuries. » 

Nothing can be graiider and more severe, and, at thfc sanu? timt‘, 
more chasted^^ ornate, than the buildings erc'Cied by the stern old 
Hatans in the early ccnluihjs of the conquest ; nothing more eh'gant, 
or in Architecture more pocti6, than the palaces, the tombs, and 
mosques erected by the ]\logul sovereigns during the period of their 
pit)s])crity ; and nothing could be better calculated to dis}>lay at the 
time, and to hand down to posterity, a (dear iinjiressioii of thoi]* wealth, 
their inagniticcuice, and the refinement of tludr taste. 

Nothing, on the other hand, (iould nnue clearly show the uttei* 
degradation to which su])jt;c.tion to a. fiu’cign power has depressed their 
successors than the examph^s of the bastard styhi just (pioted. \\ hen 
we reflijct how comjdetely the best educated and the most artistic 
classes iji the reign of (hmen Aiim? learned to despise tlui (jlothie styh‘ 
of our f( we fathers, the taste for wliicli has returned, and we now admire 
so intensely, wo ought not to be surprised if tluj iiatives of India, 
should have been infliieueed in the same manner, tliongh from diflerent 
eausos. Hut it does se(!m astonishing, that while the 1 lindoos were 
erecting tem]des and ghauts, if uot so grand, at least as elegant, as of 
yore — while the very kings of Oude W(Ut} (jrceting such buildings as 
tlie Grand Jmandjarrah, oj* tlie Houmi Durwaza — tluy sliou](l, at the 
same time, laney they saw beauty in such aboniinations as tliey wiu't* 
perpetrating under the guise of Italian Art. Is it that the demon of« 
fashion can always blind onr bet.l(?r judgment, aiid fiuCe us 1o admirt? 
any monstrosity that is in vogue at the moment, in spiig of. all tlait 
out; bettey taste oj* innate feeling of wliat is right may point out to us 
as either really correct or beautiful ? . ' 
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Strictly speaking, the liistoiy of tlie Rcnaissanco Archifoctiiro in 
Turkey, or, more properly, in Cqpstantiiio])le, ought to be treated as% 
commencing nearly e(>ntoiiii)oraneously with its rise in Italy, inasmueli 
as after the death of Mahomet II., in 1480, tliij Turks abandoned their 
own original style of riiosque-building, to co})y the llyzantino forms of 
the city they had just obtained possession of; and so enamoured did 
they become with the new form, that they liave luiver reverted to the 
usual or orthodox plan of a mosque in the capital, though, in the 
provinces, the true Saracenic Sitylo has always picvailed, with only a 
very slight admixture of the Byzantine element. 

4diere is, however, this, very material and important distinction 
between the practice of the arcliitects of the W estcrn and I^astern 
capitals of the old liomaii Empire. At liome, the Henaissance {ircliitects 
retained the old fom of the JModiioval Uhurch, but carried it out with 
Classical details: at Constantinople, the Tuiks adoi^ted, in their 
mosques, the forms of the Byzantine ( 'hurch,* which were licw to them, 
but carried out their designs with their own beautiful and apj)ropriato 
details. The former was a stupid and unnecessary process, l)rought 
about — as pointed out above -by circumstances wliolly irrespec;tivo of, 
and foreign to, the art of Arcin’ tectur(>. The lattci- is a reasonable 
and proper course to pursue, which, lionostly ])i‘rs(iVi‘rcd in, can only 
lead to the most satisfactory results. 

Nothing can be wiser or more expedient than that a foi*eign nation 
settling in a new country should adopt, such Ibniis and arrangements 
of buildings as liaA'C l)eeii found most suitable to the climate and to the 
constructive necessities of the jdace ; but it by no means follows from 
tills that they are also to copy the details, and to debar themselves 
from introducing every improvement their taste or their own experience 
may suggest. 

When the Turks conquered Constantinople, they soon found that 
the climate Was not suited to the open courts for mosques which were 
so appropriate at Cairo or at Delhi ; and, having before them such 
noble buildings as the Church of St. Sophia, and other domical churches 
eff the great age of Byzantine Art, they at once adopted the form, and 
set about building mosques on that plan, but impioviug, in so hir as 
they could, not only the aiTangcmcnt and construction, bid/emjil3ying 
everywhere their own S^aracenic details, and adapting each of them to 
the qdace it was’ to occupy, aild the constructive necessities it wasMo 
fulfil ^r to represent. 
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Strictly Rpeakiiig, tlio arrangement of tlio plan and the construeiioii 
of a bnildiiig belongs to the engineering branch of the profession. The 
harmonious adjustment of its proportions, and the appropriate orna- 
mentation of these parts, fall specially within the province of tlio 
Architect. All that the Turks did was io borrow the mechanical part 
of their mosques from their Byzantine predecessors ; but they were 
neither so lazy noi* illogical as to think that their doing so excused 
them from the necessity of thought, or that mere re2)roduction can 
either be, or can ever rci)rcsent, contemporary Art. 

The practical result of these two different systems is what might 
easily be foreseen. At Iiomo wc have St. Teter’s — a Gothic church 
^carried out in Glassical details : thoiygh in dimensions if is as huge as 
any throe Mediawal cathedinls put together, though, constructively, 
it is superior to any, and though in richness of detail and ornamenta- 
tion .it surpasses them all, yet, in the cfhict it produces, and in artistic 
merit generally, it is inferior to the smallest and plainest of JMediawal 
churches. 

At Constantinople, on the contraiy, wc have, in the contemporary 
Sulimanic IMosquc, a building whi(;h, though the first atfempt of a new 
people in an unfamiliar style, is beautiful in itself, and ssitisfactory as a 
whole. In the Mosque of Aclimet, wo have an interior as superior to 
all those of the contenqiorary churches of the Falladian school as it is 
possible to conceive ; and this result was obtained by a sot of ignorant 
Turks, aided by a few renegade Ijcvantines, competing with the best 
intellects and the most educated (dasscs of Western Eui-ope, at the time 
of their highest artistic develojmiont ! 

But the Westerns were following out a Avrong system, in which 
success was impossibles. The Easterns were correct in their principles 
of Art, and failure Avas consequently very difficult to bo achieved. 

In so far, therefore, as the form is conceriu‘d, the Constantinopoliian 
lionaissance arose contemporaneously Avith tlie Italian, and might be 
so treated in a history of Art. If, hoAvcver, the essence only is con 
sidered, it dates only from Avithin the limits of the present century. 
Though cither classification might consequently be adopted, the latter 
is th('. relation in Avhi(;h it Avill l)o convenient to treat of it on the 
Y) resent occasion. 

Since the beginning of the Y>i*osent century, Turkish Architectur«^ 
may bo said to have fairly Y>assed out of this shige of quasi-Benaissance, 
or true Ai-t, which distinguished it for the previous three centuries, and 
to liaAm assumed the tnie Renaissance, in all its illogical aftd unthinking 
unreasonableness. ^ 

The round hats of the Franks have invaded ’the Bpsphorus, and 
with them have come their mistakeTi i)rinciples of Art. To tlfC * 
Byzantine form of their mosques the Turks have now added the details 
of th« Itali&n Oi’ders ; but as j^et not ungracefully, Y^artly because Roman 
details are not Avliolly incongruous Avith Byzantine forms, and because, 
in ‘the mosques at least, it is only the details, not the ‘forms, that they 
have altered. It has not yet occurred to them to try and make one of 




Mosque of Selim, Scutari. From a Drawing by T. A Horn. 


their religious edifices look like a Eoniaii Ikisilica, or fi Creek Temple, 
or auytliiiig, in fact, but what it is, and thus far, ilierefore, the injury 
is only partial. 

In the inoscpie, for instance, that the Sultan JMahomed 1 1. ( 1 808-1 8:^8) 
erected at Tophana, the outline is that of all the older buildings, and 
it is only on a close or critical inspect ioji that wo discover the clnins}’ 
consoles and badly-])rofiled cornices with wliieli it is covered. 

That of his jn-edeeessor Selim at Scutari is a iiion) pleasing speci- 
men ; and though all the details are really Italian, thiy are used with 
such freedom, and so little obtrusive, that their iiitrodiuition may 
almost be forgiven. W ere it not for the exceeding beauty of the older 
mosques, wii should not hesitate to admire this specimen of the ai’t ; 
and it is also easy to see that a little more familiarity Avith the best 
class of Italian details would have remedied niaiiy of the defects of 
thojse designs. The only question being. Is freedom possible with such 
familiarity ? all that can now be answered is, that, so fai* as experience 
goes, kn(»vledjge ti^d slaA’ery in Arcbitcctural Art seem synonymous 
terms. 

The groat mosqqe which IMalioinet Ali erected in the Citadel at 
C^jyro is a still more remarkalde example of the decline t)f architocdnral 
taste in the Kast. Its dimensions are very considerable, as it consists 
of a square block of building measuring 157 ft. each way; j^nd, with 
•the attached courtyard surrounded by arcades, the whole measures 
•105 ft. by 1 80. It§ plan, tcio, is iwexccptionablo, being a square hall sur- 
mounted by a dome GO ft. in diameter internally, and four semi-domes 
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267. MosqiKj in Citadel at Cairo. From a Photograph iiy h'. Ik'dford. 

of pure Constantinopolitan typo.* In addition to tlieso advantages, its 
Inaterials arc richer tlian any used for a similar piupose in any inos([no 
in modern times, tilt', walls internally being all covered with slabs of 
Oriental alabaster of the most beautiful tints ; and it was intended to 
have cari'ied the same class of ornanientation all over the exterior, but 
the mosque was left unfinished at the death of its founder in 1842.® 
Kotwithstiinding all these advantages, the building must bo pro- 
nounced a failure in an architectural point of view, for the same reason 
that the ohurcdi at I^Ionsta fails, as also the cathedrals of Iloulognc) a-iiil 
Gran — because of the want of knowledge of the jn ineipli'S of dc'sign 
the pai t of their arcliiti.'cts, and because their details neither express 
tile construction nor are eh'gant in themselves. Externally the mosque 
itself is ])ierced with two stories of plain unornamented windows, 
which, without any gj’ouping, ceitainly do not indicate the interior. 4'ho 
arches of the vaults are not brought through to ilie o%itsid<f5 as is the 
case invariably at Constantinople ; the roof is so flat and so plain that 
the group of domes and semi-domes that crown it lose half the Aailue, 
as far as size is concerned, and all the poetry they might possess^ if 
- • • 

V It is iniiict a reproduction on a soinewdiat given to a plan of the building kindly p><>- 
sinaftcr scale of the Mosque of Achmet at cured for me by the Kcv. (jleo. Washington,. 
(Constantinople (* iiaiidbook of Architecture,’ ('haplain at (yairo, but which arrived too late 
oodcut Nt>. .'164). to^bc engraved. * 

* I am indebted lV>r the dimensions here 
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. growing naturally out of tlie construction below. Add to this that 
the details are in a bad, ill-understood Corinthian style, mingled with 
Pointed arches and Rococo ornaments of all sorts, it will bo easy to 
understand liow even tlie noblest design may have been destro} ed. 

Tlio real diirerence, however, between this mosque in the (,4tadcl 
and the older mosques in the city of Cairo below, does not exist in 
either the dimensions or the original conception* of the building so 
.much as in the mode of carrying it into etlect. In the olden time ihc 
Aichilect would meioly have arranged his building, probably very 
much as this one is laid out, and would have ])rovided that the con- 
struction should be truthful and truthfully (.'xpressed both inside and 
out. All the moulding, Avith the<icapitals, brackets, &c., would have « 
been built in block, and, as tlie structure x^rogressed, one block would 
have bcrcMi handed over to one carver to be comxdeted, anotlu'r to 
another. He would then have enqdoyiid the inlaycr on one xmrt, 
tlui painter on another, and the gilder where his services might be 
recpiired ; and all these men Avorking together, each a master in his 
oAvui dex^artment, would have x)roduc(‘d that multix)licity combined Avith 
unity Ave so much admire in the old bidldings. 'i'lui misfortune is, this 
(dass of artist do(\s not now exist in Cairo ; and tin? architect must x>nt 
into his design as much thought as ho has time for, or is cax)able of 
exerting, befoj-e ho begins it. As ho first conceives it, so it is erected, 
and when the crescent is xmt on- the tox> of the dome the whole is 
considered com])lete. Surely Ave ought not, under these circum- 
stances, to be surprised at tin', cold and unsatisfactoi*y lesult that is 
l)roduced l)y this x^i’^cess in this instance.* Yet it ])robably pleases 
those that worshix) in it as much, if not more ihan the older buildings, 
Avhieh excite such admiration in our ey(?s ; but it can only do so in 
consequence of its size and the richness of its mat(?rials; and theie is 
no surei- sign of the decay of taste, or of a AA^ant of knoAvledge of tlie 
Xnincixdes of Ait, on the of any x)eo}>l(?, than the assunqition that 

these two qualities can ever be of any A'aluo exceyit as mere vehi(;les 
for the exxiressiou of the higher qualities of taste and design Avliieh 
can alone make a Avork of Art valuable. 

Palaces. 

Although, from the same strong consciwatiAai feeling conuected Avith 
religious buildings, the mosques of the Shirks have hitherto, like those 
of liUcknoAv and Delhi, escax^cd from tlie loAvest stagi? of the co]\ying 
school, tliii san^e assjcrtion cannot be made Avith regard to their x)alacos. 
1'ho Ambassadors of the Western PoAvers hav^e erected for tliemselAvs 
t*alaces at Pera iij styles X)eculiar to the various countries AAdiich they 
je^^reseiit; and the Sultans of Turkey have h‘arnt to admire tlicse, as 

* On ilio riglit. of tlio dniwiiiiLC is a cast- in our manufacturing towns. As it is ycry 
iron clock-towcr, which, must, with the nia- oneiisive in its native iaiul, it will )h 3 ifnder- 
chinery, liave been orderal from some firm in stowl how much more so it is in tin's situation ; 
bhmingham, as the naouhiings !lud d«»c(Wa- hut even then it is quest ionahle whether it is jn 
tious are all iu that class of (lothic .which we w«.rse taste than the alabaster fountain occu- 
lind adojipiug steam-engines and water-tanks X*y^*’o centre of the court of the mostjue. 
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aOH. I’uluco oil Mi<! n().s)iliorus. From a I Hawing l)y T. Alloin. 

they have been taught to believe in every form of the civilization of 
Western Europe, and, more than this, liave employ ( hI the architects 
deputed to build the ambassadorial residences to erect palaces for 
themselves. 

The annexed view of cue of the ISultan’s New I'alaces on tlic Bos- 
phorus is a fair average s]K‘eiinen of the productions of tliis new school, 
instead of the old plan (»f designing every part with reference to the pur- 
pose to wliich it was to be apjdied, of making every window and ])illar 
tell its own tale, and of carving every detail with relereiico to the situa- 
tion and the light in which it was to be placed, we have here a design 
which any clover diJiftsman could com|)lete in all essentials between 
sunrise aial sunset, and which, when tinished, would be as suitable for 
the climate or the purposes of 8t. I’etersburgh or \N'ashington as for a 
pgflaco of a Turkish Sultan on the shores of the Bosphorus ! Tliough 
there is no vulgarity and no gross architectuial solecism in the design, 
it would be difficult to sec how the art could wtdl sink lower than the 
stage here represented. 

Another palace in Constantinople, which was in ^nugfess oT erection 
by the late Sultan Abdul Medjid at the time of his death from the dcsign.‘-j* 
of a young Armenian artist named Balzan, is in feome respects better 
than the last mentioned, in others worse. As will be seen from the' 
view, it is rich in detail and full of design to an extent rarely found in 
mofUim bfiildings of the Classical school. It is more like a design in 
the Plateresco style of the Sjmnish architects of the 161 h century than 
anything that has been done since ihdt time, and if the details were 
good in themselves, or appropriate, the etfcci; would be all that c^juld bo 
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2U9 Vii'w of tlio Sultiui H Now I'ulueo at OM>t>tautinoj>lc. From a I'hotugraph. 


desired ; but it was a inistake in tlie artist to ado])t so much that was 
Classical, and mix it with so much oj^posed to all the principles of 
tliut stylo. 

Although the second example has not the customhouse-liko cold- 
ness of the first design, it is almost equally a failure, though from very 
dilVerent causes. The first shows no evidence of thought, and has 
hardly a sufficiency of ornament for its situation or its purposes. The 
second lufs an •almost su2)erfluity of ornament, and also efvinces a con- 
jjidcrable amount of design. It fails, however, in producing the desired 
effect, because the jH*incipal part of the details Jire borrowed from a 
foneign Classical style, and are used for purposes for which they were 
not originally intended ; and the parts which are added are such as 
neither accord with the original intention of the Orderff, nor ^ith .%ny- 
■thing suggested by the building itself. 

. The whole of the detafls ai'o^in fact evidently added for ornament's 
sakg, without any real refe'iencc to the constnictive exigencies of the 
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building, nor in order, to adapt the foreign elements to the necessities 
of the climate in which they are employed, neither have they any par- 
ticular reference to the manners or customs of the Sublime Porte. 
They bait between all these ; and the puzzled architect has only exhi- 
bited the confusion of his own brain, while he had at his disposal 
money, materials, and means to jiroduce as rich and as beautiful a 

building as any in l:hm)|) 0 . 

1'here is far too little vitality left in the Turks or in the Turldsh 
Empire to hope that, in Europe' at least, they can ever rise again to ' 
such a degree of power as to be able to shako off this stale of depend- 
ence on tlio arts and influences of the West. They have not yet sunk 
so low as the wi-etclicd Nawaubs of Oude, and their Architecture is 
still b(flter than that of Lucknow; but they are daily entering more 
and more into the position of a protected state, .and protection is 
only another wojd for degradation that sooner or later must lead to 
extinction. 

In Europe the Turks have been too mixed a people, too little at 
homo, and too insecure in tlicir ])ossossions, to have ever done much 
for Art, notwithstanding the instincts of their race, and their expulsion 
would now be no loss in this respect ; but it is by no jiujans clear 
whether the modern Greeks, who arc practically {Slaves, but seem 
destined to succeed them, would do better. Up to this momoit the 
Greeks of the Levant liave not shown the smallest aptitude for Art 
in any of its forms; and although with more leisures and better oppor- 
tunities there may bo a prospect of improvemeiit, even this seems voiy 
doubtful. 
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*TrrK wteps by wliich tho Classic stylos were inti-ocliiced into America 
by tlic Spaniards wore identical with those which led the Portuguese 
to adopt it as their style of Architecture in the East, and the results 
were practically the same in both countries. 

Iteligious enthusiasm Avas at its height in Spain at the time Avhen 
the New World was discovered by Columbus ; and the enormous wealth 
acquired T)y the conquest of IVIexico and Peru, whether resulting fi'om 
plunder or from the successful working of the mines, naturally led so 
priest-hivouring a people to dedicate a considerable portion of their 
newly-acquired wealth to religious purposes. The conseqmmce was 
that very soon eveiy city Imilt its cathedral, every town its churches, 
and every hacienda its chapel ; but it is, perhaps, not unjust to say 
that not one of tlnuii was in any degree remarkablo for beauty of 
j I rchi t ce t u n il d csi gn . 

It has already l)een })ointed out how inartistic tlie Spaniards had 
shoAvn themselves in dealing Avith the Renaissance styles in their own 
country, notwithstanding the assistance they obtained tVom the aiiists 
of Italy and France, and it could hardly be expected that they would 
do (^AXiii as Avell in the Ncav Woi ld. Hie priests, who, in nine cases 
out of ten, Avere the architects there, had none of them received the 
iK'cess.'iry professional education. They had a cejtahi recollection of 
AA'hat was done in their OAvn country, and ma)' have possessed imperfect 
draAvings of the more celebrated churches of their day. Put to adapt 
these to altered circumstances, and to cany them out. in detail with 
native— or at least Avith local— artists, aatis as diflicult (if not more 
so) aft to make a now design, ^flie consequence is that most of the 
churches of Noav Spain, though many are remarkable for their size 
and splendour, are singularly plain in an architectural point of view ; 
or, Avliat is worse, vulgar and pretentious from an atfectation of ClaKSsical 
Al t, either misunderstood or misapplied. 

The largest and finest of all the churches erected in the New World 
is perhaps tlie cathedral of JMcxico. It Avas commenced in the year 
ir>73, in j^ibstitutiofi of an older elmreh Avhieli had been erected by 
ternan (\)rt(\s, on the site of the great temple of Montesuma, but AA’-as 
not finished till the yaav 1057. Its dimensions are very considerable, 
majsmuch as it is said to measure 504 ft, over all externally fioni north 
to south,*and*228 ft. across. It has five aisles, and the intersection of 
the nave and transepts is crowned by an octagonal lantern, •but <vfly 
of the same width* as the central aisle. As it is understood tliat the 
designs for this clmrch Avere seift out from Europ(.>, it avoids many of 
the faults which are so offehsive in some of the other churches of this 
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city. Indeed, the architectural anangement of the interior may bo 
caUed singularly happy for this class of building. The entablature, 
which always formed the groat stumbliiigblock of architects in this 
stylo, is altogether omitted ; and the arches spring direct from the 
(capitals of the Doric halfcoluinns, which are attached to the piers. 
It thus avoids most of tlie faults of our St. Paul’s, and even the size of 
the dome is internally in bettor proportion to the rest of the church, 
where there is a chancel beyond. If the dome ends the vista it may _ 
be of any size, but in the middle of a cruciform church it throws every 
other part out of propoj'tion if its dinKsnsions arc not kept moderate. 



270. External View of tlic Cathedral at Mexico. From Pedro Cualdi, * Monumentos dc Mejico.* 

Extciually tlio westovn fa<;ado is massive and imfosing, perhaps 
more so than any Spanish eliureh of the ago and style. Its two gretU^ 
towers rising to a height of 305 ft. arc really ‘granc^ features, solid 
below, and ttipering pleasingly above. The central dome, it musff b6 
confessed, looks mean externally compared with those found in Italian 
aiiA Freifch churches ; but the Spaniards— excej^t at the Escurial — do 
not seem ever to have affected this feature. 

‘ Wlien we look at the immense difficulties in the internal arrangement 
which the introduction of a tall Italian dome superinduces, it becomes a 
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question whether it really is a legitimate part of such a design ; but it 
is so noble that a good deal can bo forgiven for its sake. The external 
outline of the cathedral of Mexico is — barring its details — perhap.s, one 
of the best proportioned examples of a cliiirch designed to dispense with 
this feature ; thoiigli it can hardly be doubted but that externally the 
loss of effect is considcirablo from this cause. Even if it must bo 
admitted that the adaptation of the tall dome to tike internal arrange- 
^ment of a modern cliurch has not been quite successfully accoraplislied 
hitherto, tliere seems little doubt but that with the engineering talent 
of the present day that difficulty also might be overcome ; and that a 



271. view or side Aisle In the Cathedral at Mexico. From Gualdi. 

great dome might be fitted to a nave, at least as wide as two- tin i ds of 
itkj diameter, without any offensive display of mechanical expedients. 
If this were done with judgment and taste, wo should probably liavo 
ati ifrchite,ctiir^l effect such as has not yet been ,seen ; but it is not to 
the New World wc must look for anything so artistic or so dosiiable.^ 
As at Goa, some of the cloisters attached to tlio great mona.!ttic 
establishments of Mexico lyid elsewhere are more pleasing specimens 
r>f .Architectural Art than the cTinrclns to which they belong. One 
,in partiojilar, attached to the Convent of N" S’? de la IVIerced, is ti-s 

^ . 2 F 
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bright and as beautiful as that of Lupiana (Woodcut No. 88), or any- 
thing in Spain. It possesses that happy arrangement of two smaller 
arcades over one wider arch below, as in the Doge’s Palace at Venice ; 
except that in this instance nothing has been put over them, and as 
the whole detail is rich and elaborate, the effect is extremely pleasing. 
There are no public buildings in the city of Mexico remarkable as 
Arcliitoctural designs. Many arc large and highly ornamented, but, 
they are only bad copies of buildings at home, having no local pecii- 
liai’ity to distinguish them fi-om those of the mother country, cxco]^!” 
what is universal in colonial design — that clumsiness in ex(‘cuting 
the various details and profiling tb^e Classical moulding, which s(> 
shocks any one who has imbued Inmsclf with the beauty of ( dassical 
Art in this respect. 


Peiiu. 

The cathedral of Arequipa, in Peru, is probably as good an examph' 
as could well be chosen to illustrate the position of the art of Arclii- 
tecture in tlie oiuan(d})ated (?oloni(‘-s of Spain at the ])resent day. The 
original cathedral was commenced in the year 1021, fi’om the designs of 
an architect named Andrc^a Espinosa, and was completed in 1 050. This 
building was, however, almost entirely destroyed by fire on the 1st oi’ 
December, 1844, shortly after which time the rebuilding was com- 
mencod, on the same plan and general outline as the former edifice, 
but with such im])rovemcnts in detail as the progress in tlui knowledge 
of Architectural design sccuned to suggest.* 

As will be seen from the woodcut, the facade is of very considei - 
ablo extent, and divided into five conipartmon ts by Corinthian pillars 
standing upon a low bas(>mcnt, but sui)porting only a fragment ofiui 
entablature. Petween these are two ranges of pillars standing one 
upon the other, of the saino Drder, but of course onl^" half the height ; 
and it is their cornice — not that of the larger Order — that crowns tlic 
building. This is perhaps the only important instance known of this 
curious inversion of the Eurojxiaii principle of design, and it is so 
nearly successful that a very little more would have made it quit(3 so. 
if the larger Corinthian Order had oidy been used as square pii^rs or 
-^buttresses, marking the division of the interior, their use would have 
been understood and fhoir effect most pleasing. A very monunuuihd 
effect also obtained by the lower storey being pierced only by the 
entrances, and the upper by a few well-proi)ortioned windows widely 
spaced. The towers arc perhaps a little too low*, buf tliefl* form was 
probably the only one that ought to be adopted in a country so sul)j«;} t 
to earthquakes, and, even as it is, they are well proportioned to the 
length of the fa 9 ade to which they are attached, and their design 
pleasing and free from any instance of hid taste. 

*«; The* features that principally detract from the beauty of this 


‘ For tiiw information and for the wotKlcut author, of a work on Peru, and the iiitrodiioer 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Markham, of bark into India. 
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facade arise from the peculiarity so often remarked upon in the 
previous pages, of men undertaking to design in a stylo with all the 
details of which they arc not practically tainiliar. At Mousla, at 



.lloulogno, at Goa or Calcutta, where buildings are el ected by persons 
who have not mastered thti details of the style, they commit the sam^ 
ftfilts that a man would make who would attempt to wiite a poem in 
Latiu.Wlthout knowing more than the mere rudiments of the language. 


2T2. Arcqiiipa Cathedral. From Markham’s ‘ Peru.’ 
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However grand and good ilicir eonceptions may be, they are marred by 
the defective mode in which they are expressed, and so it always will 
bo till men learn to build as they write- in the vernacular. 

North Amertoa. 

AVhen we turn fiAm what was done in Mexico and Peru to examine 
the Architectural forms of the United States of North America, 
become instantly aware of the enormous dilferenee of race and religion 
that prevails between the two great sections of that contiiioiit. 

The old Scandinavian or Dutch sef tiers built their meeting-houses 
Tor prayer, or their neat quaint dwf;llings, in utter ignorance of the 
precepts of Palladio, and with the same supreme contempt for Mediaeval 
Art as prevailed in Europe for three centuries after it ceased to Ix^ 
praeVisod ; and tlie Puritan Pilgrim Fathers, who followed and 8U])cr- 
seded them, showed tlio same Anglo-Saxon indifferenco to Aixdiitectiiral 
ornament as has (haracterized their race at all tinu^s, except when their 
natural vanity is picpied into rivalry with some other nation of more 
.artistic tendencies. 'Ilie consecpicnec of tliis was, that from the time of* 
the e.arliest colonization of this (xmn try, till after the termination of the 
war of 1812 14, there was not one single building (greeted in Northern 
Amejlca which is wortliy of being mentioned as an example of Archi- 
tectural Art. 

W hen .after the termination of that war it bec.amo the manifest 
destiny of tlio United States to surpass all the nations of tlie earth in 
Art .as in everything else, they set about doing something to justify 
the boast they were so fond of proclaiming. 

Hitherto their attempts have been less successful than even tliose 
of the niother-country ; and there is with them less prospect of im- 
pi’oveiiient than with us. An American has a great deal too mud) 
to do, and is always in too great a linrry to do it,* ever to snbinit lo 
the long patient study and discipline requisite to master any one 
stylo of Areliitecturo perfectly. Still less is ho likely to submit to 
Hiat amount of self negation which is indispcnsablo if a man would 
attempt to bo original. AVhy should he stop to design each dobiil to 
^he place it is intended to occupy ? Why should he try to proportion 
every part harmoniously, or to apidy each orn.ament appropriately V 
Why submit to all this drudgery, wlion Classic pillars and Gothic 
pinnacles stuck on ad libitum got overall difficulties, and satisfy him- 
self and his employers? The perfection of Art in. an ^^meiican’s eyes 
would be attained by the invention of a self-acting machine, wdiieb 
should produce plans of cities and designs fo^^ Gothic chmdicw 'iTL- 
Classic municipal buildings, at so mucli per foot super, and so save 
all further trouble or thought. 

• JThe planning of cities has in America been always practically 
formed by these means ; the process being to take a sheet of machine- 
ruled paper, and, determining the scale thlit is to.be used, to divide 
the whole into equal squares easily staked out, and the contenis *uf 
which are easily computed. Whether the ground is flat^r ^ 
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whether the river or shore on which it is situated is straight or curved 
— whatever the accident of the situation, or the convenience of traffic — 
this simple plan enables any man to lay out a city in a morning ; and if 
he can do this, why should he spend weeks or months in carefully con- 
touring the ground ? Why proportion his streets to the traffic they are 
intended to convey ? Why draw complicated curves so difficult to set 
out, and so puzzling to calculate ? Why, in short, think, when ihe thing 
can be done without thouglit? It is in vain to urge that by this pro- 
cess the most prosaic ugliness has been stamped on every city of the 
Lhiion hitherto laid out, when, by a little pains and a little more 
thought, far more beautiful and|more convenient cities might liave been 
produced. This may bo triicf but the first process answers all the 
purposes of a people who have so^ittle feeling for Art tliat they do not 
l)( 3 rceive its deformity. The latter recpiircs both time and thought, 
and why should they expend theirs upon it while the other su]jplies 
their wants ? * 

The same s^'stem prevails in their buildings. If not so absolutely 
mechanical as their plans, it is still true that their principal drawing 
instrument is a pair of scissors ; and a machine might guide these almost' 
as well as a human hand, were it not that after being pinned together 
the design must generally bo attenuated and pared down to suit the 
pecuniary exigencies of the case. Notwithstanding the defects of their 
system, the Americans have lately shown a great desire to display their 
wealth in areliitectural magnificence, and to rival the Old World in 
this respect ; and htwo 2 )rodu(‘ed some very showy buildings, but 
certainly not one that can be soiionsly commended as an artistic? 
design, and still less any one wliich can be quoted as a well-thought- 
out expression of a mind imbued with architectural taste and know- 
ledge. 


AV^asiiington. 

The principal edifice in the (miled States of America, or, at least, 
the one of which they arc most vain, is the Capitol at Washington, which 
would be a respectable building anywhere, tliough scarcely deserving 
all the praise that has been bestowed upon it. 

The eastern or piiucipal front of the original Capitol extends 
352 ft. north and south, or, as nearly as may be, it lias the same dimen- 
sions as the central block of the river-front “ of our Somerset House, 
which it very much resembles in style, and is not unlike it in arrange- 

* Thougli the ifinericans have carrieit this in France were as formal as New York oi- 
princ iple to excess, it must be confessed thait Phlladplphia ; and in the dark ages of oni- 
■^1 Cities whi(!h have been have more Art we admired the plan of the new town 

or less of this ret.tangular ugliness, which is of Kdinburgh. In laying out txnvns, this 
• onAy avoided in those which grow. The cilies mcKle of proceeding uiny he us<;Ail as avoiding 
which th^ Greek colonists founded in Asia some practical dilllculties ; but it certainly 
Minor, or on the shores of the Black Sea, is absolutely destructive ot picjture^jqtie- 
were all more or less rectangular. Alexnndri.a ness or beauty; and no city so arraiig^ can 
was completely so. Tlie cities the Homans ever display with pleasing elfect such specimens 
founded in this country were geifferally lecfc- of Areliitectural Art as it may possess, ^ 
.singular in plan. The Biistidcs lyliich our The front now extends to 600 feet. 

Ld wards Jibunded at Guienne and elsewhere 
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5i7:J. I'hui of the original Oipitol at Washington. Scale UO feet to 1 inch. 



ment. At Washington the pillars are taller and more prominent, but 
the basement lowtii* and not so well propoi-tioned to the nj)per part. 
But tlie groat distinction is, that the (Capitol is to be surmounted by a 
great dome, rising from a “ tambour,” surrounded by a peristyle of 
columns measuring 130 ft. across ; and the height, from the ground-line 
to the statue which is to crown it, is intended to be 310 ft., or about 
that of our St. raul’s, but in this instance standing on a building only 
()0 ft. in height instead of growing out of one measuring 107 ft. from 
the ground to the top of the balustrade. When completed this will 
bo a very noble feature, adding great dignity to the group ; but by 
being placed immediately over and behind the portico of twenty -four 
detached columns, it will entirely ruin that which is now the principal 
ornament. ‘ It is, in fact, always a mistake to place one range of 
<?olumns immediately over another ; and so large a feature as this 
dome will be must ruin the design of any building unless its apparent 
construction commenced from the ground-line. In this instance it 
would have been easy by a difterent ariangement to have exhibited 
this ; but to place the dome on the roof of a building coftiple^e without 
it, was a blunder that nothing can now redeem, while, as the portiftt 
in front of it is of an unusually straggling desigA, this.defect is moie 
than usually appaient hero. ^ . • ' 

« c ’ ' 

^ A*^curious illustration of this may be seen a dome has been erected over it, much in tin? 
in London. The hospitid of Betlilehem had same proportion to it as the Washington dome 
originally only a |»rtico in its centre, of no is its poftico. Thcboutlines of the building 
great beauty certainly, but pleasing because may be unproved by the addition, but tin*, 
well proportioned to the building. Latterly portico is crushed and had better b^ removed. 
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27-1. View of the Capitol at VVasliingtou, with the proposed wings. 


Two wings are now being added to the Ca])itol, which, when coni- 
jileted, will exteiid the front to a greater length than that of the 
whole river fa(;adc of vSoniersot 1 fonso ; and, as they are intended to 
project boldly forward, will prevent the dome overpowering the 
building to tlie e.vtent it would do witliout them, though they cannot 
save the portico ; and, after all, it is a (piestion whether the terrace 
beneath the one layade is not a more pleasing feature than the dome 
over tlie other, though both are singularly destructive of tJie architec- 
tural effect which tludr architects so erroneously supposed they would 
assist. The truth of the matter appears to be that, tliough these tall 
Italian domes are very beautiful features in themselves, it lias always 
been found extremely difficult to adapt them to the designs of which 
they are to form a part. St. IViurs is perhaps the most ha]'>pily-con- 
trived, but oven it is not peiiect; and the. next best is probably the 
Invalides at Taris. In all other instances, either their height and 
their inass overpower the building on which they are placed, or, as 
at St. Peter’s, the substructure hides and destroys the dome. When 
completed, it is to be feared that the dome of the (Capitol will bo about 
the least ?ucee!Ssful*combination that has yet been attempted. 

_^^rhe Smithsonian Institute is another edifice of which the inha- 
bitants of VVhshingtc^i are as proud as they are of their Capitol, though 
it differs from that building as much as any one can differ from another 
— rude, ^irregular Mediajvalism being hero thought the perfection of 
All:, instead of the elegant Classical formality of the (hpifol. is 
* i>f considerable extent, being 447 ft. long, with an average breadth of 
abput 60, and oncf of the^towefs — ^there are eight or ten of these of 
Various ^hapes and sizes — reaches a height of 141 ft. Its general plan 
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To wor ol Smithsonian Institute, Wtishingtou. 


is that of an Abbey Church ; the centre block — the nave —is occupied 
by the Library below, the Museum above. The transept contains the 
mineralogical collection and the Regent’s rooms ; what appears at one 
end to be an apsidal chapel externally, turns out to bo a Gallery of 
Art, and this is balanced at the other end by a group of lecture -rooms 
and other conveniences. The stylo is Norman, though of a class that 
would have astonished a baron or a bishop of the eleventh or twelfth 
t^enturies, and resembles one of their buildings as much as the Pavilion 
at Hrighton resembles the Tomb of Muckdoom Shah Dowlut, from 
which it is said to be copied. The annexed woodcut, representing an 
octagonal tower at the junction of the Library and Art Gallery, is a 
fair illustration of the style. It is one of the best of those wlfich adorn 
the building. 

In wonderful contrast to the broken outline and studipd irregularity 
of the Smithsonian Institute is the cold machine-designed unifoimity 
of the Treasury buildings just completed in the same city I 

Tjf* thii^ country we are generally content with putting two stories 
of windows under one storey of pillars, though, once the pillars become 
merely an ornament, there does not s<?om aiiy greater incongruity )n 
putting a dozen. In the present instance thci c are three of very com- 
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Stiite Capitol, Ohio. 


excess of width of 159 ft. Tlie colnuni.s are (> ft, in diainctei’ and 
55 in height. ]5eiiig of rnarlde, it would really be a very fair kind of 
Walhalla were it not that where the Celia ought to have been wo have 
instead a very ordinary coniiuonj^laeo two-storied eolloge-building en- 
closed in this cage of jiillars. 

The United JStates Bank in the same city is a grand Gi’cciaii Doric 
temple — at one end, at least — but with the same two stories througlioiit 
in the (^ella, with the additional incongi uity that the upper stoiey has 
small square bedroom-like windows, which give a great appearaiieo 
of meanness to the whole. Though the Exchange of Bhiladelphia 
possesses all these solecisms, it is a far more pleasing sjiecimeii. Its 
circular colonnade, its belfry and general arrangement, evince an amount 
of thought and design seldom found in this country, and, the details 
being Corinthian, it is saved from either vulgarity or meanness, though 
ij^ has not any real architectural importance. 

There are a number of buildings of this class in the various cities 
of the Union, some of which are big, some rich, but not one, so far as is 
known in Europe, either remarkalde for the design of its outline or the 
appropriateness of its details. The edifices on which ihe Americans 
have lavished their utmost energies are the State Capitols, in which the 
representatives of each of tlie independent States ^meet in raiiiarne^ 
One of the most recent and most admired after that of \VashingtonJs . 
the one just completed for Ohio. This time the Order is Doric,*and the 
desi^i — 03 outline, at least — as severe as could be desired ; but the 
usual two stoj-ies of windows, the chimneys, and •other appendages 
wjjiich will not bo hid, betray the fact that* we are. not looking at a 
temple, but a secular building of modem date which its architeef’ 
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sciueezed into this mould in order to save himself trouble and the 
necessity of thinking. 

Most of the older (Capitols have not the same pretensions as this 
one, and escape criticism accordingly ; but wherever ornament is 
employed, it is badly executed by the hands of amateurs, and in a 
country where the necjessary means did not exist for even architects 
— if they had existed — to study and to inform themselves correctly 
as to what was really the right and proper course lo pursue. 

Ecclesiastical Auchitecture. 

The Americans have probably been even less successful in theii* 
churches than in their secular bftildings ; and, considering how little* 
ecclesiastical establishments enter into their system as compared with 
civil government, this is not to be wondei'cd at. 

Down to a V(iry late period America did not possess a single 
church that could rank higher than an ordinary parish church of the 
Hawksmoor or Gibbs class, and none so sjdendid as St. Martin’s-in- 
tho-Fields, St. George’s Hanover Square, or any of our buildings of 
that class. Latterly, liowever, they have followed our footsteps in 
ablindoning the Italian stylo in churclies, and have adopted the 
so-called Gothic, though in this respect they are hardly so much 
advanced even now as wo were twenty or thiity years ago, and are only 
getting through the sort of dilettanti amateur business that we shook 
off at that time. 

The American architects, however, labour under peculiar difficulties 
in this respect ; they have not that crowd of examples which meet an 
Englishman at every turn, and which he can study at all times without 
any effort ; so that, once ho has thoroughly imbibed the s])ij‘it of the 
old examples, it is very difficult for him to do wrong. If it were 
possible to conceive the Americans taking the time and trouble neces- 
sary to think out a common sense style, tin’s ouglit to be an advantage, 
and they might really liecome the authors of a new form of Art ; but 
with a peo])lo in such a hurry it is fatal ; {ind they not only copy, but 
coi)y without understanding — a reproach that cannot imo be ai)plied to 
our architects in this country. 

I’erliaps the most ornate church they have yet erected is the 
so-called Grace Church in New York. If richness of ornamentation 
could make a building beautiful, it certainly is applied here in 
abundance. B\it the plan of the church is a mistake. A double-aisled 
transept 1% a fc^ature belonging only to a cathedral : as aj^plied here it 
dwarfs the whole and makes the design entirely inappropriate for a 
moderate-sized parish church. The spire also is far too high, too 
.la^ge for the rest. Internally the whole is vaulted (in plaster), and 
oveiy feature* such as would only be applicable to a more ambitious 
class of edifice, and, even then, hardly to be found in so lato*a st^e» 

Calvary Church is a still more characteristic though much admired 
example. It possesses tt\^o wtstern spires — as at Gologne — but t^e 
ttpen work of the upper part is only painted deal. And the Church of 
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View of Grace Cliurcb, New York. 


tlicj Holy Redeemer in Third Street, in a sort of Kusso-Lombardic style, 
^ is extremely difficult to criticise. 

One great attempt at originality and magnificence tlie Americans 
certainly have made in the two temples which the Moinjons have 
designed as the high places of their religion. It is not quite clear that 
the Temple at Nauvoo was ever completed, though in^ sev^i’al books 
illustrations of it were published. At all events, whatever was er ected 
is now destroyed; and that at Utah, which is jneant to be a great 
improvement on the original design, is only yet on paper. The dim^ni-. 
sions of these I'emples in plan were to bo very considera*blo, and 
thei^height in proportion. Though intended internally to be only one 
hall, externally they were four or five stories in height, and resembled 
tlje Town-hall at Louvain more than any otheft.* building in Europe ; but 
to make the resemblance at all comjdctc it -is necessary to realize the 
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Belgian example carried out in plaster in the details of the Strawberry 
Hill stylo of Gothic, and with every solecism which ignorance of the 
style and vq^garity of feeling can introduce into a design. 

There is nothing in Europe so bad in an architectural point of view 
as these temples would have been; but, on a smaller scale, many of 
the American churches are nearly as inartistic, though, from their loss 
pretentious dimensions, they are not so offensive. ,A11 that, in fact^can 
be said with regard to them is, that, whatever faults we have committed 
in this respect, the Americans liave exaggerated them ; and the disap- 
pointing part is, that they do not evince tlie least tendency to shake off 
our errors in copying, which, iA a now and a free country, they might 
easily have done, while it must, obviously bo more dillicult for us,# 
where time and asso(;iation have so sanctified the forms we arc re- 
producing. 
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BOOK X.- THEATRES. 


No montion has hoon mado in tlio nrevioiis pages of this woik of 
the Theatres of inodein times, thonglj, their iinportancje is siicli tliat 
•no history of Architecjtiirc could ho tsonsidcred complete witliout some 
reference to them. If not so important as the Medimval (\athcdra1s, 
they at least come next to them in scale in modein times. No 
important capital city in Europe is Avilhout its Great Opera 1 louse; 
and, in addition to this, all possess several Dramatic Theatres, and 
even every provincial town has its place for theatrical representations 
as certainly as its sinaller predecessor would have had its parisli church. 
Many of these edifices cost as much to ore(-t as their ecclesiastical pro- 
totypes in the middle ages, and of those on wliich less was expended 
originally it may safely he asserted that their furniture, decoration, 
and maintenance cost more than the older huildings, many of whoso 
purposes, these less creditahle institutions now fulfil. 

Instead (.)f mentiiming the Theatres of (^acli nation separately, it 
will ho found more convenient to treat them as one group, as they 
have no nationality, — the designs of those of Naples or St. Petershuigh 
heing practically identical, while thesis of Jjondon or Paris would 
suit equally well for any capital in Europe ; and it would he t()dious 
to interrupt the narrative of local pcculiaiities in order to lepcat over 
and over again what may he said once for all. 

There is another circumstance which renders it expodiemt to treat 
of the I'heatres apart from other Imildings, which is that they alone 
have escaped— in theii' intenial arrangement, at least — from the influence 
of the copying school. It is true that, when permanent Theatres firs! 
came to ho erected in modern Europe, Palladio didhuihl one at Venice, 
and Serlio another at Vicenza, according’ to the precepts of Vitruvius ; 
find, in the last days of his career, the former architect designed tli(> 
cclehrated Theatro Olympico at Vicenza, which still stands a monu- 
ment of his classical taste, and hoasts of heing the oldest permanent 
theatro in Europe, at least of those huilt sincQ thp tiigc of the 
Romans. it was, liuwevtn-, also the last of its race ; for, though 
Classicality or Mediievalism may do vmy well for churches, inaiutgeTS 
of theatres are in earnest, and their audiences insist on hotli se(dng 
and hearing what is going on, and will not ho conterrt with hcjng 
tol^ that^it is correct to sit hehind a pillar wdiere nothing can h(‘ 
seen^^r under a roof where every sound is lost. The consequence was 
that architects wera forced to try if tl\ey could not invent something 
more suitable for modern purposes than the. great conch of an ancic'?i.t 
theatro, and bettor and more convenient than the locale ift which 
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Mediaeval mysteries were wont to be performed. The result has 
been tliat modern Theatres, so hxr, at least, as concerns their internal 
arrangements, are the only important iniildings in modern times 
designed wholly without refercriee to precedent, and regarding which 
ail architect really must think what is best to be done and how lie can 
best do it. It hence arises that in speaking of them we must revert 
to our old principles of criticism, and exjilain tlnjir peculiarities as if 
they win*e the works of reasoning men and not the products of copying 
machines. 

From these circnmstanecs our Theatres would bo by far the most 
satisfactory of our Architot^fuml productions if it were not that, in 
almost all cases, economy is ohe of the first exigencies to be attended 
to. W^ith vci’v few exeo[)tions Theatres aix^ luivate commi^rcial specu- 
lations got up f(U- the ])urpose of making money ; and evem when 
governments assist or interfere, economy of space, if not of m 4 )ney, 
has always to be attcunled to, om> consequence of whicli is that no 
theatre in Europe is constructiMl internally of such durable materials 
as are reipiisite to Architectural etfect. The boxes and fittings are 
generally of wood, often capable of being removed, and alway s with a 
temporary look about them very destructive of grandeur. 

Notwithstandiug these defects, great halls, soiiietiuies measuring 
more than 100 ft. by 70 or 80, ami 80 or OO ft. in height, without 
any central support, decorated, xvith more or l(.‘ss elaboration, from 
floor to roof, must almost of necessity be objects of (umsiderablo 
magnificence ; and when to this we add that they ar(^ all lionestly 
designed for tlie purposes to which they ar<i applied, w'e may turn to 
them with a satisfa<;tion we can scarcely feel in contemplating tla^ 
greater number of the buildings we have just biam describing. 

The earliest theatres of Italy or Spain wore the (\)rtilcs of the 
former and the Fori-ales of the latter country, courtyards, sur- 

rounded by balconies or arcades from which the spectators could s(iO 
or hear what passed on a tcmpoi-ary stage on‘cte»l against one side of 
them, on which the simply-constructed early dramas wert; performed, 
always in broad daylight. 

In Franeo, wdierc the climate did not so readily leml itself to out- 
door reprc'scntatious, the earliest theatres seem to have been ihe 
tennis or racket-courts, wliicli were admirably adapted to tlio pur- 
pose. A stage erected at one end, and tw^o or ‘three galleries at 
the other, with a spacious “parterre” between, enabled a consi^ 
dcrable audieAce to sec and hear with great facility; and, except 
thai the receipts would limited by the loss of the aceommodatiou 
of the side boxes, this form of theatre has even now much to recom- 
•m«id it 

In England the cockpit or bear-garden seems to have been the 
earliest model, and w^as by no means an ineapahlo one if Tp^i(;rly 
worked out, combined, as it might have been, with the galleries 
surrounding the tjourtyards of* our liostelries, which was the other 
inodel our disposfil. 
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Except the classical theatres mentioned above as erected by Palladio 
and Serlio, there does not appear to have been any really permanent 
building in Europe for the purpose of theatrical representations until 
after the expiration of the KJth century. During its course, however, 
plays had become so impoi-tant an element in the literature of almost 
every country in Europe, and witnessing their representation so 
fashionable an annulment, that it was impossible it should long 
remain thus. Wo consequently find the theatre of the Hotel do 
Bourgoyne rising into great importance in Paris in 1621, and being 
rebuilt in 1645 with tiers of boxes, but arranged apparently on a 
square plan. In 1631) llicheliei^ buiH the original theatre of the 
hlalais Ho^’^al, which was long consi(Jei*cd the type and model 1o be 
followed in the design of such structures. 

In Venice a theatre was erected in 16{10, with two ti(U*s of boxes 
arranged circularly round a pit sloping backwards as at present, thus 
really inventing the present form of theatre; and in 1()75 Fontana 
first introduced tlui horseshoe form in a theatre called the Tordinoni 
which ho erected in Eome. 

In this country the first permanent theatre with boxes seems to 
have been the Duke’s Th(iatre in luTicoln’s Inn Fields, erected in 
1662: it certainly was the first in whicdi scenery was introduced and 
the other usual appliances of scenic decoration. 

Fontana’s invention may be said to have completed the modern 
theatre in all its essential parts, but it took another century before all 
tlie probhuns connected witli the representation of a modern drama 
were complete. In 1754 Sufilot erected the theatre at Lyons, which 
w’as long regaided ly Frond) architects as the most perfect model 
of an auditory which they possessed; and in 1777 Victor Louis built 
the great theatre at Bordeaux, which was then and is now externally 
the very finest edifice of its class to be found in France, — it may 
almost be said in Europe. About the same time (1774) Piermarini 
built the Scala at Milan, which is still perhaps the best lyric theatre 
in existence ; though we had nothing to conqiare with these* edifices 
until Novosielski rebuilt the Opera House in the Ilaymarkot, very 
much as we now find it, in 1700, and Smirkc and Wyatt rebuilt Covent 
Garden and Diury Lane Theatres in 1808 and 1812 respectively. 

-P The first really important theatre in Germany w^as the Opera 
House at Berlin, built by order of Frederick the Great in 1741. In 
Kussia the Theatre is an importation of very recent date ; but being 
patronised by the Imperial Family and fostered with subventions 
from the state, the lyric theatres of St. Petersbhrgll antf Moscow 
equal in extent and splendour those of any other of the capital^ of 
Europe. 

Construction of Modern Theatres. 

TiRf problems involved in the construction of a modem theatre are 
infinitely more complex and difficult thai\ those presented to the 
designers of the theatres of the ancients. Tlie draiflas of the Greeks 
and Romans, or at least' those which were represented in thoir great 
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theatres, were of the sitnplest possible kind. The action took place 
on a pnlpitnni or raised platform in fi*ont of a fixed architectural 
screen. The dialogue was simple, rhythmical, and probably intoned, 
and the chorus sufficiently numerous to make their united voices heard 
anywhere. The class of spectacle in modem times most like these 
gi’cat dramas is probably the Oratorio ; and the experience gained by 
representations of that kind at the Crystal I’alace h^s proved how easily 
a theatre could be constructed with at least a 300 feet radius (the 
greatest ever used by the Greeks), where 20,000 persons could bo 
seated at their ease and still hear even the low notes of bass voices 
with very enjoyable distinctness ; ‘ consequently, wore our objects the 
same as those of the Greeks, thd solution would be easy. ^ 

The -introduction, however, of painted moveable scenes, which ^ 
seem first to have been invented by llaldassaro Teruzzi and used by 
him in 1508 in a piece called ‘ La Calandra,’ when it was played bpfore 
Leo X., and the further doveloi^mcnt of this invention, which was 
so thoroughly in accordance with the spirit of* the age, led to the 
necessity of a recessed stage with a framing like that of a picture. 
Once arrived at this point, all the conch-like arrangement of the 
(dassical period became inappropriate, for it was evident that only 
on the tennis-eburt plan could all sec equally well into tlio room 
in which the action was taking place. As, however, a spoken 
dialogue can hardly bo well hcaixV at a greater distance than 75 or 
80 ft., nor the expression of a countenance well appreciated beyond 
that distance, it was evident that not more than from 000 to 1000 
persons could ho accommodated in such a room, assuming its width 
to bo 40* or 50 ft., which was about as much as could then be con- 
veniently roofed over. 

In order to increase the accommodation, the galleries or boxes, 
which had at first been only established at the far end' of the hall, 
were carried ^Iso along the sides ; and of those, two, three, or even 
four tiers were introduced. The next iinpi*ovemont was rounding off 
the corners, until, bit by bit, and .step by step, the m<^)dcrn auditory 
was invented. This may generally bo taken as represented by a 
circle described in the front of the curtain with a diameter about 
double the opening of the stage. In lyric theatres, where music Only 
is performed, and where, consequently, hearing is easier and seeing 
loss important, the oilrve is elongated into an ellipse, with its major 
axis towards the stage, so that the number of side boxes and the 
depth of the pit may be considerably increased, lii theatres intended 
only for %he spoken drama, where, consequently, hearing is more 
difficult and distinct vision more important, the contrary process may 
he pursued with advantage, and thoTront boxes brought nearer the 
stage than even the circular form would demand. 


* The Crystal Palace Vfras not designed with 
any reference to such represen tatiows, and ^ts 
flat- floor is singularly unfevourable for the 
t^smissio^ of sound; but, notwithstanding 

• 


this, ten or twelve thousand persons can hear 
the solo parts even very tole»*ably, and Hfleen 
or twenty thousand can enjoy the chomses.* 

2 o 
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The half oJ the circle farthest from the stage generally allowed 
to remain unaltered, but the two quadrants next the Curtain are 
opened out and bent back in a variety of curves; buf, though v(dumes 
have been written and the best architectural talent of the .world has 
been applied exi)erimentally to the subject, the exact form in which 
this should be done is far from being settled. It is exactly, however, 
the same class of pi^oblem as that involved in the determination of 
the exact curve for a ship’s bow or stem, the midships section in both 
^ases being given. Neither of these problems has yet been finally 
solved, and, from their nature, probably never will be, as th^ circum- 
stances are continually al tiering but the 3 ’ ai e nevertheless both very 
pear the best practical solution posj^ble, and nearer it than any othei- 
^jjiroblom connected with Architecture in modern times. 'This might 
be expected from the fact befoi-e noticed that the" curve of the auditory 
of ^theatre is almost the only real queji^tion that can hp submitted to 
the intellectual investigation of an architect at the present day. Being 
so, it may be worth while to try and explain J;)riefly the principal con- 
ditions on which it rests. 

If it were not that the science of acoustics is one of the least per- 
fect branches of human knowledge, and its practical application 
certainly the least understood, it would be easy to explain the prin- 
ciples "on which theatres should be arranged. But, in order to render 
what follows intelligible, it is necessary ta say a few words as to the 
motion of the sound-wave. The most popular illustration of the 
diffusion of sound horizontall}^ is obtained by the antilogy of a stone 
being dropped into a piece of still water, when , circular .waves 
radiate in eveiy direction, till at last they die away altogether, llut 
this involves two errors. First, to make the analogy at all represent 
the real circumstances of the case, the singer must be lyirig on his 
back, and sing or speak with his mouth upwards ; but this* is never 

the case ; the voice is always thrown for- 
ward, and practically the form of the 
sound-wave is something very like the 
diagram, Woodcut No. 280, the speaker 
being at A. '^In perfectly still air and 
whore no interruptions occur, the sound- 
wave would always take this form. 3fhe 
second error is the assumption that sound ^ 
is a succession of waves such as those 
produced by dropping a stonp water, 
whereas the reverse *is the c&se. The 
sound-wave is single, such as is produced 
in water by one blow or one action ; and 
all sounds travel with a poetically vxii- 
form velocity, so that; each sound gets out of the way of the next that 
procaiyiw* from the s^o source. Were it not fur this, distinct articu- 
lation would impossible. ‘ * 

« wingi^ form ‘ of the sb^ttd- Wave, iwo questions arise which 
are both of the greatest possible iihpoi;J;anbe‘ to the theatrical architect:* 
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First, Are there auy means by which its intensity can he increased, 
and its area extended?- 

Secondly, What are the circumstances which may inteifcro with its 
onward progi’ess or its practical distinctness ? 

In prder to answer the first, let it ho supposed that a speaker or 
singer is standing at s in a square room, a d a k. It is found prac- 
tically that all the waves impinging 
against the wall between a and b, 
or under an angle of 45 degrees, are 
reflected, producihg confusion, but no 
increase of intensity. Between it aiul 
c, of up to 57 degrees, the refldxipn is ^ 
so slight as hardly to be objectionable. ^ 

Beyond that there is no reflexion. The 
wave gradually assumes the form x y, 
and,, after travelling a little farther, 
becomes practically a straight line ; F 
and if confined between two walls, it 
will travel infinitely farther than it 
would do if perfectly unconfined. 

The practical result of this descrip- 
tion is, that, within the square in E ^ a 

which the speaker is stAnding, no 2 hi. 
sensible increase of sound can be 

attained by any confinement, but great danger of confusion from 
reflexion, • Be 3 "ond the square, the lateral limitation to dispersion be- 
comes more and more valuable tas wo proceed onwards, wuth no danger 
from the. reflex wave, unless from a wall at the end, from wliieh the 
wave coining back meets that going forward, and may produce con- 
fusion and indistinctness to a considerable ext(?nt. 

With icgard to the second question, it is easy to answer, that, 
practically, the people sitting in the triangle sab are in great danger 
of hearing voi^y indistinctly in conseqiienco of reflexion. If there was 
a wall at f B,.a person at M could hardl}^ hear at all ; and ov6n if Q i) 
were a wall, a person at n could only hear indistinctly in consequence 
of the reflex wave and the remaining slight reflexion from A b. If the 
sound were single, it might be only an echo ; but if sounds followed 
one^ another in rapid succession, a multitudo of echoes would produce 
practical deafness, and at o and v hearing would be almost impossible 
under anj circumstances, but much more difficult in the former than 
the latter jiosition.*^ •. 

If, fqr instance, the backs of the boxes of a theatre were lined with 
mirrors,' as has been proposed, and the fronts made of some hard 
•p^ishe^ subirtance, it is more than probable tlint the words of a quickly^ 
spoken dialogue, or the notes /)f a quick piece of musicj woul^ bo 



The only person •! know «f who*has^ ;^-Mt Russell, to whose tvseaMph^ I 
•i^noronghly investigated the motiou ’ of the^ ; indebted lor the above information, 
><onnd-WH\^, and t^dietl its ettects, is Mr. 
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absolutely inaudible in even the smallest theatre ; whereas, if the backs 
of the boxes were entirely removed, and the fronts reduced as much as 
possible,' every sound would be heard clearly and distinctly. The 
practical objection to this solution is the dffficulty of preventing ex- 
teraal sounds from interrupting the audience, and the necessity .of still 
air for distinct hearing. 

The practical ansiwer to the first question is, that very little advan- 
tage is obtained by any confinement or gnidanco of the sound-wave. 
It is true that, if a room were 50 ft. wide and 500 long, those beyond 
the fii’st 100 ft. would hear better in consecpience of the side walls, 
and those at 500 ft. might hear tolerably what without the walls tlmy 
, would not hear at all ; but the 5000 ped^ile such a room would contain 
would hear infinitely better in a room 100 ft. wide by 250 long ; and 
10,000 might bear as well in a curvilinear-formed room, adapted espe 
ciallyf to the form of the sound-wave, without any ’confinement, but 
also it must be without any reflexion. 

It is the form of the latter — which is involved in the second ques 
tion — which is the great difficulty of the theatrical architect ; so that, 
after all, the answer to the inquiriesr is far more negative than positive. 
It does not result in tlie disco verj'^ of what should bo done to increase 
the jjK>und, so much as in a knowledge of what to avoid in order not to 
interfere with its smdoth find unintennpted progression. What an 
jirtist ought to think of when designing a theatre or eoncert-rooni is 
not how to increase the sound — iliat ho may leave to itself- but how to 
prevent reflexion from the voic(5 of the si)eaker or singer ; how ho may 
shut out external sounds ; and, lastl 3 % how ho best can trap off the con- 
versation or sound of one part of his audience so that it shall not disturb 
the rest — how, in fact^, he can best produce a silent theatre. 

W^ithout attenij)ting to pursue the abstract question further, it may 
bo fissertod that the wonderful instiiuit of the Greeks, which enabled 

them always to do the very best 
thing possible in all that concerns 
Art, caused them to hit on the 
very best form in pjan for the 
transmission of the gil3atest quan- 
tity of sound, with the greatest 
Clearness, to the greatest possible 
number. Their mechanical ap- 
jdianees did not admit of their 
adopting pr roof ; but if we were 
now to build a place— -irrespeetive of architectural l)eauty — in which 
20,000 were to hear distinctly, we should adopt the plan of a Gieek 
theatre,* with probtibly a section similar to that'^ghown in W^oodcut 
No. 282. ^ ' 

1 A* illustration of this is quoted when it was discovered that it was in conse- 

hy Mr. Bazley, in his evidence befoi-e a Com- qiiencc of certain passages at the backs of tht> 
mittee of the House of Commons on dramatic boxes being^stopped np; and when they were 
litci^ture. The theatre at Lisbon was con- reopened the sound retflrned I 
sidei*ed one of the best in Europe; yet, after * The fliit floor of the Crystal Palace iV*' 
a short time, they found the sound was lost, nearly fatal to its use for gt^at numli&rs, as will 
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Tlie great difficulty in applying a roof is, tliat, if any sound is 
Reflected back from it at an angle of 45 degrees, it produces indistinct- ^ 
ness of hearing on the part of the audience ; and it must therefore be 
so constructed that this shall not bo the case.‘ 

So far as more hearing is concerned, it is only the gieatcst possible 
space within the limits of the sound-wave, in which perfectly still air 
and freedom from external sounds can bo obtained ; but with seeing 
the case is different. The Greeks tried to get over this difficulty 
by the introduction of masks so broadly moulded as to admit of the 
markings being seen at a gioat distance ; and they (dovated their actors 
oiv- high-heeled shoes, and used? every conceivable device to make them 
look largo; with what degree* of success we can hardly judge, ^\ie 
escape this difficulty, to a consmerablo extent, by the introduction of* 
opera-glasses and optical contrivances ; but with all our modern 
science, this will probably alwaj’tl limit the size of the audityrytOf 
modern theatres to about 100 ft. fiom the curtain to the front of the 
opposite boxes. The consecpience is that even a lyiic theatre can 
hardly be constructcd.to accommodate more than OOOO or 350y persons. 
A dramatic theatre is limited to al»>ut 2000 or 2500, though a concert- 
room might easily bo mado^to contain 5000 to 10,000, and a festival - 
hall 15,000 to 20,000 persons. 

Besides these abstract questions, which arise from the natural ifinits 
to our powers of hearing or seeing distinctly, there is si ill another in- 
horerit on the necessity of our seeing into a room or enclosed stage in 
which the greater part of the action bikes place. ^.I'his does not affect 
either the pit or the front boxes, but it is .all in all to the side boxes, 
which .are in fact tiro great crux of the theatriijal architect. Tliese are 
of necessity placed so obliquely that only the persons in the front row 
can see at all, if the boxes are closcal at the sides. If oj>en, they see 
obliquely ; and, what is worse, if high up, look almost pei pendicularly 
down on the stage, wViich is perhaps the most unpleasant position in 
which a spectator can well be placed. 

This last inconyenienco could be almost entirely obvii^od by the 


<!asily be understood from the anne.xtHl diagnim 
(Woodcut No. 28.'p. In the first place, the por- 
tion of the sound-wave that is distributed over 
the floor is only a v^ry small section of the whole 
— not 10 degrees in 180. This would not be 
a disadvantjige if the floor were polished glass 
or still water ; but when it is rough with 
human Ixdngs a gr^at potion is absorbed and 
lo.st, and the rest ainnot travel with facility. 
The consequence is that a iKjrsoii at A, ‘200 fl. 



fiom the orchestra, hears vi*ry imu;h less per* 
fectly than one at li, 800 ft. distant. 

‘ The great roof that has recently been 
erectiHl over tlie Handel orchestra at Syden- 
ham is suppose<i to liave increased largely the 
volume of sound. Its practical working, how- 
ever, is this ; it had absolutely no eflect what- 
ever on the solo voices or the iiustruinents in 
front. It softens immensely, and increases 
the power of the orgjin placed near the roc^ at 
the back by reflecting and repeating its notes, 
but at so immeasurably short an interval that 
they reach the audience a.** single notes mel- 
lowed. It had a similar eflcct on the chorus 
voices at the back, reflecting th^na forward at 
imperceptible inteiwals, and so ofinkhig the 
whole chorus more togetlier, and delivering it 
to the audience as one grand voice, far n^re 
lujrfbtjtly blended together than was the case 
before the roof was erected. 
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auangement suggested in Woodcut No. 284, keeping the centre boxes 
.petfiendicular one over the other, which is indispensable for seeing ; 

and if not the best for sound, 
that defect may be remedied by 
using soft stuffs, which will ab- 
sorb and so neutralize the evil 
effects of what ought to be trans- 
mitted. Then by throwing back 
each tier of side boxes till the 
last is a semicircle, the whole 
atidience would sit more directly 
^ffi^iing the stage^ would look at 
it at a better angle, and the 
volume of sound be considerably 
^ ^ = •* increased throughout the whole 

= = house by its freer expansion ini- 

= = mediately on leaving the stage. 

^ = It would besides be an immense 

• im})roveinent in tlie appearance 
of the house, relieving the dull 
uniformity of tiers of boxes piled one over the other in unvarying 
monotony, and would r(;nder the construction also much easier by 
dispensing with the iron supports of the boxes altogether. 

Anotlioi* advantageous cluange will soon also bo probably accom- 
plished. A few yiN'irs ago two or three rows of orchestra stalls were 
all that were tolerated even in our lyric theatres, and they were un- 
known in the playhouses ; by degrees they ai'c eneroaching on the pit 
of these, and in our last Opera-house the pit has become a nearly eva- 
nescent (pianiity. It is to be hoped it will soon disappear altogether, 
for it cannot be denied that the “parterre” is tlie best place for seeing 
and for hearing, the most easy of access, and the best ventilated. If 
it were so arranged as to form one with the lower tier of boxes, both 
being accessible through the great dress saloon, the improvement to 
the appearance of the house would bo considerable, and the profits of 
the manager also probably increased. 

This is not the place, however, to insist pn these and other obvious 
Ameliorations. The matter is in the hands of men of intelligence, and 
who have a shrewd appreciation of what is best, while there is no real 
obstacle in the way of progress. The Classical examples, as has just 
been explained, are not suitable for models ; and mostfoifunately there 
are no Gothic remains to force managei’s to adopt the* bai1[)arisfiis of the 
Middle Ages. The only misfortune is, that, in this country at Iq^ist, 
economy both of space and money must always bb the j-uling motive 
in every design, as all theatres are merely private specujations. Gn ‘ 
the Continent, where the Government generally subsidizes and controls, 
this shwfid* not be so ; and if the new Opera House now erecting at 
Paris is not a model of all that is excellent in acoustics and beautiful 
in form, it will be that Franco does ncJt possess an rfrehiteot equal \o 
the task. The situation is free and open, the expenditure unjimited, 
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and all that is .required is that 2000 persons should he so placed as to 
sit luxuriously and hear clearly. With the experience alread}^* gained, 
and the unlimited means now available, there is no problem in modern 
theatre-building which should not be advanced, almost set at rest, by 
that great undertaking. 

• 

Although the interiors of theatres in modem ^uropo have, for the 
reasons just stated, been treated according to the principles of common 
sense, their exteriors have unfoi*tunately been lianded over to the 
“ dealers in Orders ” in the same manner as other civil buildings ; and 
owing to their nature the applibatioq of these featulcs has been gene- 
rally less successful than elsewl^ere. The fact is, a theatre is a veiy 
multifarious building, and, in some parts at least, neither very digiii- * 
tied nor appropriated to dignified uses. It consequently is extremely 
difficult to make it look like one grand hall, wliich is the aim utmost 
architects, and still more so to make it look like a Eointin tem]de, with 
which it has absolutely no affinity. These difficulties, however, arc 
entirely of the architect’s own creation. The dimensions of a theatre 
are almost alwa^^s magnificent, not only iis regards length and width, 
but also ill height, and they generally stand free and unencumbered ; 
so that an architect is certainly to blame, if, with those materials, lie 
cannot make an imposing design. 

The difficulty which has spoiled most of tlio external designs of 
theatres is that they are composed of two very distinct parts, as will 
easily be understood from the annexed diagram. Woodcut No. 285. The 
one devoted to the audience, consisting of the audi- 
tory, the saloons, staircases, and passages — all tlioso 
^ are on a sufficient scale and sufficiently ornamental 
to^ bo treated in a dignified manner ; but tlio other 
half, devoted to the stage, is surrounded by dressing- 
rooms, workshops, store-rooms, and oflices of all 
sorts. These seldom require to be more Ilian 10 or 
12 ft. in height, while the saloon may bo 80 or 40. 

Where architects liave generally failed has been in 
the attempt to make the stage part look as dignified 
as the audience half, or in despair havii toned down 
the latter to the level of the more utilitarian 
division. • 

If the parts were accentuated as shown in the 
diagram, there Is no reason why they sliould not 
be treated dffferehtly; but every reason, indeed, 
why this should be done : and if the whole were bound together 
by a bold uniform* coriiiciono, and the angles all treated similarly, 

• \v4iich ^coiild easily be done, there is no reason why the one part 
should not be ten stories high, and the other only two or three ; 
and if the vertical piers were sufficiently prominent ancf ffPxOng, the 
one may be made arclptecturally as beautiful and as dignified as 
^ tJie other. * * • 

In lyric theatres the central shaded division would belong to the 
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audience part, as that is always more important* in ^ them than in 
dramatic theatres; in the latter it would belong to the stage, which 
requires a greater development; and it of course, in either of these 
cases, ought to be treated according as that division is designed to 
which it belongs. 

This, unfortunately, is not th# way the question has hitherto been 
looked at : and the consequence is, as we shall presently see, that no 
thoati o in Europe can bo considered as a perfectly sucoessful design 
externally, though many, from their dimensions and the richness of 
their decorations, are very grand and imposing edifices. 

It is only to be hoped that some tw’chitect will some day apply to 
the exterior of a theatre the same principles of common sense which 
guide him in designing the interior, and wo may then see a building 
worthy of its age and of the art of Architecture ! 


Lyric Theatres. 

The thoati ical buildings of Modern Europe may bo classified under 
four distinct heads : — 

1. Lecture Theatres. 

2. Dramatic ditto. 

3. Lyric ditto. 

4. Music-Halls or Concert-Rooms. 

The first and last are governed by precisely the same principles, for 
whatever is good to speak in is also appropriate for singing, only that 
the greatly increased space-ponetrating power of the modulated human 
voice enables the latter to be constructed on an immensely extended 
scale as compared with the former. Strange to say, although in our 
lecture-rooms we have generally adopted the principles of a Greek 
theatre, no largo concert-room or music-hall has yet been constructed 
on the same plan. 

The lyric dilfer from the dramatic theatres only in this: that in tj[io 
former, seeing being less important and hearing more easy, their 
^iditory may bo increased in extent; and this may bo done by a 
development of the side boxes in such a manner as Would be inad- 
missible in a building whore it is so especially necessary that every- 
thing should be seen that passes on the stage. 

Were it not that the ballet is an almost invariable a6com^animent 
to the opera, the stage in a lyric theatramight also be relatively v^ry 
much diminished as compared with a dramatic ; iKit as th^se spectacles 
require quite as much space for their display as any diumatic repBO- 
sentation, this is not usually found to be the case. 

Theu-diifiensions of thq, principal lyria theatres ^Jn Europe are 
exhibited in the following table. f ' 
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INTERNAL DIMENSIONS OP THE PRINCIPAL LYRIC THEATRES., 


— 

Dentil from 
Curtain 
to back of 
Boxes. 

Width 
across 
Boxes 
from back 
to ba(;k> 

Width 

of 

Curtain. 

Depth 

of 

Stage. 

Height 

over 

Pit. 

Saloon 

Dimcn- 

siouB. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

La Scala, Milan 

105 

87 

49 

#77 

65 

20 X 80 

Saw Carlo, Naples . . 

100 

85 

50 

74 

84 


Carlo Ftdice, Genoa . . 

95 

82 

40 

,80 

55 

40 X 50 

Opera House, London . . 

95 

* 75 

38 


51 

22 X 66 

Turin Opera House . . 

00 

. 71 

50 

no 

55 


Covent Carden, London . . 

89 

80# 

47 

89 

70 

25 X 84 

St. Petersburgli Opem . 

87 

1 70 

52 

100 ‘ 

56 

33X 85 

Academie do Musiquo, Paris 

85 

80 

41 

‘82 

65 

25x190 

Panna Opera 

82 

74 

47 

76 


38 X 38 

Fenico, Venieo 

82 

78 

41 

48 



Munich Theatre 

80 

75 

41 

87 

70 

• * * * 

Madrid TJieatro 

79 ! 

! 89 

60 

55 

1 


Alexandra, Potersburgli ^ 

79 

1 73 

52 

82 

60 

38 X 40 

Darmstadt Opera . . 

72 

62 

40 

70 

51 

28 X 56 

Berlin .. .. .. .. 

70 1 

! 55 

37 

58 

; 47 

41 X 80 

Vienna 1 

05 

j ; 

: 55 

45 

72 

52 



From the above table it will bo perceived that there are at least six 
lyric theatres in Italy of the first class, and nearly of the same dimen- 
sions. The Scala at Milan is in some respects tlio largest of these, and 
is generally admitted to bo the best arranged both for hearing and 
for seeing, so far as the last is thought indispensable for an opera- 
house. 

As far back as 1719 Milan possessed what was then the largest 
theatre in Europe, erected from the design of Barbieri ; but this was 
entirely destroyed by fire in 177G, when the present theatre was com- 
menced from the designs of the celebrated Piermarini, and completed 
in two years. • 

Its length is 320 ft.; its width 130; and it covers consequently 
about 40,000 square feet, or something less than the ordinary dimen- 
sions of a Mediseval cathedral, though its cubic contents are probably 
mc^e than the average of these buildings. The fayado towards the Place 
is more pleasing than most of the designs for theatrical facades, though 
of no great architectural pretensions, consisting of the usual elements : 
a rusticated basement, including an entresole ; a principal storey, 
with a Corinthian Order ; and an attic. As there is only one range of 
windows jundej* the Order, and the parts are well proportioned to one 
another, all this is unobjectionable ; and if the Order must be used. 


* m’lie principal^ part of the information in 
this table is taken from the plates in Clement 
Contaht*s * Parallble des ThdatVes Mpdenies/ 
one of the veiT best aijd^ipost useful Works on 
the subject ; but the reader mu^C^ be Earned 
tliat there are several spurcos of A’ror wMoh 
"is almoil,. impossible to guard^ against. 
First, i^ie incon'^tness of all plans ; 


secondly, tlie Ciu*elessiiess with which scales 
arc too often applied, especially in French 
works ; and lastly, that theatres are# con- 
tinually changing, either from Bling bunit 
down, or from improvements; for, as they 
nix* works of true Art, no one ever hesitates 
to improve them to any extent that may be 
required. 
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there was not much else to be done. But the architect’s chance was on 
the Rank. •Here ho built an immense wall 300 ft. long, 90 ft. high, 
and with nothing pai-ticular to control his arrangements except this — 
that in parts it is seven and eight stories in 
height, and all those of nearly equal dignity 
(or rather equal want of it). To carry the 
Order of the bel etago all round was con- 
sequently out of the question; and being 
checked in this, he seems to have given up 
the attempt in despair, and left the sides of 
his building looking very like a Manchester 
cotton-mill. ^ Had he only grouped his open- 
ings a little, stiengthencd the piers between 
them, and added a cornice at tlie top, with a 
nioderatci amount of dressings to the windows, 
he would have produced tlie most original and 
striking fac^ade in the city ; but this would 
have required an amount of thought which 
was not then exacted from any architect, so he 
left it as it is — imposing from its mass, but 
wholly devoid of architectural merit. 

' Internally the auditoiy is surrounded by 
seven tiers of boxes, similai- in extent and 
height, and very ncai ly so in design. There 
is no “ balcoii” as is usual in French theatr(>s, 
and no galleries as in ours. There is no doubt 

2 S 6 . Plan of Ltt Milan. extreme simplicity of arrangement 

Scale loa feet to 1 inch. . • i t i -• 5 

docs give a veiy considorable degree oi gran- 
deur to the internal appearaiico of the building, but it challenges also 
” a certain monumental class of treatment in which theatres are.generally 
very deficient ; and when this simplicity is carried to the extent it is 

in Italy, it is not free 
from the reproach of 
monotony. Still, when 
lighted and well filled 
with a brilliant audi- 
ence — as is generally 
the ease — the effect of 
the auditory of the Scala 
is unsurpassed by any 
other theatre c5f Modern 
Europe : and its acoustic 

287 . Facade of La Scala, Milan. Scale 60 feet to 1 inch. prO*pOl’ti0!S aro alsO gOod ; 

the greatest ghjeot^on' 
beiijg that^the boxes in the upper tiers near the stage are more than 
usually iRconvonient for either seeing or hearing. ^ ^ 

As will be observed from the plan, a i^iall salon or cabinet is 
attached to the greater number of the boxes — not* immediately, toj 
across the passage. In one respect this is objectionable, inasmuch as, 
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288. Seutlou of llio Auditory of La Scala. Scale 50 feci^ to 1 inch. 


if adjoining, tho anteroom is valuable in preventing the interference of 
external sounds ; on tbe other hand, as situated here, each salon has 
access to external light and air, which in a theatre soine times used in 
daylight, and in the Italian climate, is .an immense advantage. Tho 
existence of these seven tiers of small cabinets was one of the causes 
why tho architect despaired of rendering tho sides of Iris building 
architectural, and refrained from .attemjrting to harmonize them with 
the principal facade containing the great saloon and state apart- 
ments of the Iniilding, * * 

Next in importance to the Scala is the Sfur (\arlo Theatre at Naples, , 
built in 17J17, and reconstructed very nearly on the same plan after tho 
tire in 1810. Externally its faejade is by no means without originality * 
or merit. But tho height of tho basement, 40 ft., is too great for 
that of the upper storey, which reacdies only 20 ; and the whole height^. , 
of GO ft. is disproportioned to tho other dimensions of the building.^. 
Internally, too, the size and height of the boxes are very much greater 
than in the Scala. There are only 0 tiers instead of 7 in height, and 28 
in plan instead of 38 in each tier. This incre.aso in their dimensions is 
not sufficient to give them a character of grandeur, but, on the con- 
traiy, only tends to make the whole theatre look very much smaller, 
besides diminishing the accommodation to a very considerable extent. 

The theatre of Carlo Felice at Genoa, and that at Ioanna, differ very 
little from thejfe except slightly in dimensions, only that they possess 
saloons of large dimensions and richly ornamented ; and that of Turin 
possesses the rndimehts of a gallery above tho boxes. 

• •The two ^reat theatres of St. rotersburgh and that of Moscow arc 
on the same scale, and arranged inteiTially very much in the same 
manner, as these great Italian examples ; except that in Italy there is a 
certain air of completene^ss and of fitness, as if the people and the 
theatre • belonged to one another, which is somehow wanting in itie 
Russian i)xamples, and giVes an exotic look to tho wliolo. Extern- 
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arlly, however, the linssian theatres are very grand masses : they stand 
perfectly free, have great porticoes of pillars at one end, not very con- 
gruous perhaps but very large, and the whole has a dignified and 
imposing look; though, like most of the buildings in that country, 
showing very little thought, and a design that will not bear dissection. 

Our own Opera House, Haymarket, is modelled on the Scala at 
Milan, 'V^hich it resembles in most respects internally, except in the 
introductfoTi of a spacious upper gallery, which to a certain extent 
destroys the grand simplicity of the design of its prototype; and con- 
sidering the difficulties of the case, Nash probably showed more ability 
in fusing together the various elements he had to deal with on the 
exterior, than in any other design he ci\niod out. It is not very grand, 
bnt, as more than half of the external elevations consist of shops and 
dwelling-houses, it was not easy to make much out of such hetero- 
geneous materials. 

TPho Opera House at Paris, or Academic do Musique as it is usually 
called, is constructeth on totally dilfcrtmt principles from those just 

j described. It is, in the first 

'TnOTE^H place, very much smaller, con- 

taining only four tiers of boxes, 
and those of less extent. It has 
besides capacious galleries. The 
great distinction, however, is the 
extent to which decoration is 
carried, and the immense deve- 
lopment of the accessory apart- 
ments. It may bo a question 
whether the four groups of pil- 
lars which are introduced to give 
apparent support to the dome 
are legitimate modes of decora- 
tion, or whether the simple out- 
line employed by the Italians 
is not better. Wherever the}’ 
may be placed, they must ob- 
struct the view of a certain 
number of persons. But ought 
a great national theatre to be 
constructed on the simple prin- 
ciple of accommodating the 
greatest nufhbel of*‘ persons? 
The auditory is generally 
pleasing and often as interesting a part of the entertainment as what 
passes on the stage; and. a certain amount of decoration, even at same 
sacrifice of space, is surely a legitimate expenditure there. * A more 
perfineni^(|uestion is, whether that effect is best attained by introducing 
Corinthian columns as in the Paris Opera House, or* whether the same ■ 
riehness of effect might, have been obtained without breaking the simple 
outline of the curve which is so xdeasing-in Italian theafrgs? Thi^ 
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2U»). Section of Acadeuiie de Muslquo, Paris. Scale 50 leet to 1 incli. 


Ercnoli alone seem to bo of opinion that the introduction^ of pillars in 
this position is legitimate ; and at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and othei’ 
places they adhere to them, though other nations have abandoned tlie 
idea of anything so (Classical in their theatres. Notwithsbiiiding this, 
the house is much admired by those who fro<iuent it for its acoustic 
properties, and also for the facility with which the stage can be sgen ; 
the latter quality is principally owing to the boxes being only ptrr- 
tially instead of wholly closed, as is generally the case in Italian 
theatres and with us. Though why we shciuld adopt so exclusive a 
principle is by no means clear, as it not only circumscribes the power 
of seeing but of being seen — the partial opening adding also immensely 
to the brilliant appearance of the house. 

The Paris Opera House was commenced in 1820 under the direction 
of M. Debret, to replace an older house pulled down in consequence of 
the murder of the Iluc do Berry in its vestibule in that year ; and, as 
hinted above, is now about to give way to what is intended to bo the 
most magnificent theatre in Ein^pe. 

So far as can be gleaned from such infoimation as has been pub- 
lished, this new theatre will bo 600 ft. long by 230 in extreme width, 
covering about*l 00,000 square feet, or twice and a half the extent of 
fhe^cala.or any other similar structure in Europe ; but as the auditory 
will not be very much larger than that of the present Opera House, |ind 
is only intended to, accommodate 2000 persons —our largo theatres con- 
tain 3000, the preibent houi^ from 1 500 to 1 600 — and as the stage cannot 
l?p..very much extended, three-quarters of the whole block will be 
devoted to the accessaries ; it might consequently he more appropriately 
called^the Palace of Music than a theatre. 
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,At Miinicli t^ere is a very large and handsome Opera House, with 
five tiers of boxes, which are arranged on a perfectly circular plan, 
more apparently with reference to architectural effect than to the more 
important consideration that ought to g»ide an architect in designing a 
theatre. Extenially it has the usual stereotyped j^lan adopted in 
Russia and frequently in Franco, of a great portico of pillars covering 
two stories of windows, with a block of plain masonry on either hand ; 
the whole being unobjectionable, but useless and incongruous. 

The Berlin Opera House was originally built by Frederick the 
Great, but has been entirely remodelled internally, and is now said 
to bo one of the most comfortable Ifousos in Europe for seeing and 
liearing in. It is very small, however, fur, though it has a dispropor- 
tionately large saloon, it does not altogether cover 
20,000 t*t., or half the dimensions of the Scala, and 
about one-fifth of that of the x’i’oposed new house in 
Paris. 

The ()x)cra House at V ienna, though small, i)os- 
scsscs a X)eculiarity of jilan worthy of remark. The 
auditory widens towards the stage, instead of con- 
tracting, as is usually the case. It is not quite clear 
if this could be carruid out on a much larger scalfe ; 
but in this instance it afibrds those perlons at the 
side boxes a far better oj)f)ortunity of seeing than 
in most theatres. Jt certainly seems to be *an iin- 
|)roveraont, unless it is considered that the two, or, 
at the utmost, the three persons occuj)ying the front 
seats are those only who are practically to be taken 
into account in the arrangement of a lyric theatre. 
The result in this instance is said to bo i)erfcct, but on so small a 
scale it would x)erhaps bo difficult to fail. 



291. Or)C‘ra House, 
Vioniia. 
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TXTEUXAL DIMENSIONS OE THE PRINCIPAL DRAMATIC THEATRES. 




Depth from 
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77 

65 

45 

82 

56 
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76 

65 

38 

50 

52 
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70 

65 

35 

4^ 
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Drury Lane, London 


70 

70 

32 

48 
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70 

67 

40 

65 
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65 

64 

38 
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58 
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65 
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33 

46 
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64 
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75 
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64 

60 

36 

70 
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60 

58 
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55 
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40 
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The theatre at Bordeaux is certainly the most magnificent of its 
class in Europe, whether we consider its. internal or external arrange- 
ment, though it is not so easy to decide 
whether or not fhe&o are always the most 
judicious or in the best tast^. Its erection 
was commenced in the year 1773, from 
the designs of Victor Louis, on the site of 
a citadel that had long commanded * the 
city, and the removal of which was then 
determined upon. Owing, however, to 
difficulties and delays that occuficd during 
the X)rogress of the works, wlycli nearly 
drove the unfortunate architect mad, the 
building was only comjiletcd in 1780. 

Its dimensions are very considerable, 
being 280 ft. long by 151 in width, and 
consequently covering nearly 42,000 ft., 
or more ground than the Scala at Milan; 
but of this groat area a much smaller 
portion is occupied by the auditory and 
stage than is usual either in lyric or dra- 
matic theatres. 

PJxcept the Madeleine and the Bourse Ma,, „f the 'iWrc «t i!or.ie«ux. 

at Paris, there is perhaps no other building scale loo feet to i inch, 

in France of the same size that carries out 

so completely the endeavour to look like a temple of the Homans as this 
one. In front there is a portico of twelve (Jorinthian pillars standing 
fi'ce ; and on the flanks and rear the same Order is carried round in the 
form of pilasters attached to piers,, hut allowing of corridors of com- 
munication all round the building externally. The Order is 42 ft. in 
height, and is surmounted by an attic which rather detracts from its 
dignity, especially as it is again surmounted by the enormous and 



I*rinclpal Facade of the Theatre at Uurdcaux. Scale SB feet to 1 inch. 
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294. Section of the Auditory of the 'riieutrc ut BurUeauA. Scale on feet to 1 inch. 


orushing roof indispensable in a llioatre. l^erliaps it would have been 
better if the Order had been placed on a boldly-rusticated basennuit 
and the attic omitted ; but every way it was fin error to intiodiico tliii 
Order at all. It never could express the construction or the intcj iial 
arrangements of the building, and, by preventing the introduction 
of more than throe stories in height in any paii, it introduces a degrc(3 
of falsehood, accompanied by inconvenience, which more than counter- 
balances the pleasure derived from its magnilicence. 

Internally an Order has been introduced with almost equal promi- 
nence into the auditory, and with the same bad effect. It gives no 
doubt a Classical ah’ to the whole interior, but the second and third 
tiers of boxes become balconies fixed to the i)illai s at a third and 
two-thirds of their height without any bracket or apparent support. 
The eye of the^ engineer is offended that so much useful sight should 
be obstructed, and the aitist that the construction should not be 
i^accentuated and visible. Still, of its class, it is one of the grandest 
to be found anywhere ; and if we must be Classical and modern at the 
same time, it will not be easy to find a more successful compromise 
than the Grand Theatre at Bordeaux. 

That at Lyons can bj^ no means compete with tho*Bofdeaui Theatre 
either in dimensions or in magnificence. Still it is a very fine building, 
and is interesting as being the first in which the pisesent arrange- 
ment of the boxes was carried to perfection. It was, commonac^d* 
in 1754, from the design of the celebrated Sufflot, the architect of the 
PanftieoiwBif Paris, and was considered so successful, both for hearing 
and seeing and being seen, that it became the type of all future theatres 
in France ; and, with very slight altera*fcions,*the foftn then introduced 
continues to be followed in almost every new erection of t|jis class? 
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.This theatre fell into decay in the beginning of this century, and was 
reconstructed as it now stands between the ^’'ears 1820 and 1831 . The 
plan (Woodcut No. 295) shows the building as 
originally constructed by Sufflot, and, after all 
the experience we have had, it does not really 
seem that we have Advanced much beyond the 
point where he left it. llie whole is simply and 
economically arranged, all the parts well propoi*- 
tioned to one another and to the uses to which 
they are applied. The most rematkable peculi- 
arity is, that it has a storey or st^loon accessible 
to the public below the floor of the pit *(as shown 
on the right-hand side of the plaif), which cer- 
tainly seems a convenience that would compen- 
sate the public for mounting some 1 5 ft. higher 
than they would have to do if it were omitted. 

• I’erhaps the tlieatre which deviates most 
from the stereotyped arrangement is the Theatre 295. t heatre at Lyons, a« 
Historique, erected in Paris in 1846. In this 
instance the auditory is neither an ellipse with 

its longer axis coincident with that of tlie stage, as usual in lyric 
theatres, nor a circle, ns is generally the ease in those devoted to the 
spoken drama, but an ellipse with its nnijor axis at right angles to 
that of the stage. One immense advantage gained by this is, that all 
the audience sit facing the proscenium, and not sideways as is usual, and 
(jonsequontly see the performance with far more ease and comfoi t to 
themselves, though, it must be confessed, somewhat at the expense of 
the architectural effect of the auditory itself. The one qijostion is. 
Can an equal number be accom- 
modated by this arrangement as 
hy the other ? So far as experience 
has yet gone, it seems that they 
can; and, consequently, a ten- 
dency towards this form has been 
shown in some of the recent con 
struct ioiis both in France and 
in this country. In the Thefitre 
Historique the principal object 
aimed at was to obtaii\ immense 
galleries to accommodate the The&tre Historique, Paris. Scale 100 ft. to 1 Inch, 
class of porsojis who lived in 

the neighbourhood of the Boulevard du Temple, in which it was 
situated. But if the pit were converted into first-class places — as 
hinted above might be the case — such an airangemont would seem 
singularly applicable to accommodate all classes appropriately. 

Besides these public theatres, France possesses what no othc^r nation 
.has on anything like the same scale — a private theatre in the I’alace of. 
Versailles, which, :ttough Exceptional, is perhaps on that very accoui^t 
the more worthy of study. .The great diflbrenco between it and those 
^ 2 H 
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we have been considering is, that it is no longer a question how to 
accommodate tlie greatest possible number: state and convenience 

have more to be considered than protit or 
loss. The consequence is, the pit is very 
circumscribed ; but in the centre, instead 
of a Royal box, is a grafld platform, on which 
the ®ng and all his courtiers could sit and 
bo admired, while the boxes are so arranged 
as to complete the picture, looking more 
towards the real king than towards him who 
only “ struts his hour upon the stage.” 

Tfiis theatre was not an original part of 
the palace as coiistnicted by Mansard, but 
wtis constructed from the design of Gabriel 
in 1709, and restored in the reign of Louis 
I’hilippc in the manner represented in the 
Woodcut No. 298. Taken for what it is, ft 
must certainly be considered as very success- 
ful : but still, wdiere money wtis no object, 
and the nuiuber of persons to be aeeommodated not necessarily taken 
into consideintion, something less like a public theatre might have 
been thought of - soniethiiig ihat would have looked more like the hall 
of a great palacH), and less like what is seen in the neighbourhood of 
the Boidevard St. Martin. 




•Sincft &e destruction of Covent Garden we have only one first-class 
di'amatic' theatre in England — that of Dniry Lane. Its dimensions, 
ase 136 ft. in width, and 240 in length, cot'oring, consequently, some 
32,000 ft., which, though not so large as .Bordeaux and some others. 
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. are still noble dimensions. The auditory is aiTanged on the circular 
plan, and, as there are very few closed boxes, the audience can see 
with tolerable facility what passes on the 
stage. The saloons and staircases are ar- 
i-anged with more dignity and on a larger 
scale than is likely to bo again adopted in 
an English theatre, the class of people who 
frequent this part not being such as again to 
induce much outlay foi* their accommodation. 

This house holds conveniently some 3000 
persons, which is about as large an audi- 
ence as can well be present at any Vind of 
dramatic representation in a modern theatre ; 
and even then it can only be tlui grander 
class of tragedies or the stateliest comedies 
that arc suitable to so large a building. All 
llie lighter and more playful pieces arc far 
better aj)preciated in smaller houses ; and 
as those have become the most fashionable, 
it is not likely wc shall again see houses 
built of these dimensions in this country. ' rianofOmry l.iine'I'heatre. 

Ti/r nil n Xi X • T J Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 

Many of the smaller theatres in London, 
as well as in the provinces, show not only great skill in their arrange- 
ments, hut also great taste in their decoration ; but they are all so 
economically built as hardly to come within the class of architectural 
objects ; and even if it were otluirwiso, the fact of their being all 
either built or having assumed their present form by the hands of 
living architects would prevent any more detailed criticism on their 
merits finding a place here. 

The Germans have written a great deal about the best form of 
theatres, but, after a very long and angry polemic, they do not seem to 
have arrived at any conclusions differing very materially from those 
which the practical sense of other nations had arrived at before they 
brought their learning to hear on the subject. The one point which 
they seem to consider as a discovery is, that truth requires that tlio form 
of a theatre externally shall express the curve of the boxes internally. 
The conseqTience is, that Semper has adopted this form at Dresden, 
copying it from MoUer, who had introduced it at Mayenc© in 1829, 
and it has been adopted el sc whore, though with some modifications. 
In this 4nstamco, however, the tnith turns out to be falsejiood, or, at 
leasi^ pedantry, to a considerable extent. A Classical theatre which 
consisted only of one great conch of concentric gradini, with all its 
. m^ans of communication within the circle, could, In fact, be only so 
represented with truth on the exterior. But a modern theatre is a very 
different affair. The construction almost requires two stairc^pses art the 
• back of the boxes dn the angles of the quadrants ; there must be saloons 
and refreshment-rooms behind 4he boxes', offices and apartments on Jbhe 
’^ides. In fact, a rectangular, plan fits far more easily to so complicated 
_ • # 2 H 2 
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a congeries of parf.8 ; and to sacrifice all this convenience for the sake of 
expressing extemally the form of only one part, is not architectural truth. 

Even supposing it were so in a 
limited sense, and that convenience 
is to be sacrificed to truth, it is 
necessary to carry the principle 
much further, because three stories, 
externally each 25 or 80 ft. high, 
do not expi’ess the three or four 
tiers of boxes l aiiged only 10 ft. one 
above the other, with pit, gallery, 
and^all the other parts of a modern 
auditory. This, however, is what is 
supposed to represent truth in the 
theatre at Mayence, which is con- 
sidered the typical example of this 
class in Germany. As before men- 

300. 'I heatre at Maytiicc. Scale lOO ft. to 1 in. tioiiod, it WaS CrCCtcd flOm the de- 
sign of Dr. Moller, and was opened 
in the year 1882. Internally there is a considerable degree of taste 
displayed in the arrangement and decoration of the boxtis, and the 
absence of any on the proscenium is an improvement that might 
with advantage bo copied elsewlioro. The introduction of the Cor- 
inthian Order over the boxes in front of the galleries is also a very 
pleasing feature, and in a court thcatro, like that of Versailles, per- 
fectly admissible, but so destructive of both seeing and hearing on 
the part of largo numbers of the audience as to be intolerable in a 
public theatre. 

Externally the curvilinear form renders it imj)ossiblo to procure a 
covered descent for carriages, and relegates the staircases to very 
inconvenient positions. In fact, the whole arrangements of this 
theatre are sacrificed to a Classical ideal more essentially than was 
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done at Bordeaux ; and, although the Orders here arc used with more 
propriety and elegance, their introduction is equally a mistake, but, 
on the whole, perhaps more prejudicial to truthful Art in the German 
than in the French example. 

At Antwerp the architect of the theatre felt compelled by public 
opinion to adopt this form ; but, like a reasonable architect, he inserted 
a square block of building between his external curvilinear arcade 
and the back of his boxes, and into this he put liis staircases, saloons, 
&c., and so reconciled both theories. 

But the whole is a mistake, and will hardly be repeated, so it is 
hardly worth insisting on. • 

The case is widely dilTerent with a new class of theatre which has 
recently been introclucod in Germany, and might perhaps, with certain® 
modifications, lie made suitable to even oin* climate. These theatres 
are double. In the centre is the stage, of tho usual dimensions, with 
wings for scenery, <fec., but perfectly fiat ; at the side next the street is 
an auditory of the usual form and dimensions, with all the accompani- 
ments and arrangements of ordinary theatres used for night perform- 
ances, and is called the WinteiiTIicatrc. At tho other end of the 


stage is an auditoiy of a very different character — ornamented so as to 
bear the light of day, lighted by largo windows at the side or from 


tho roof, and surrounded by arcades 
opening on a gai don. This theatre, 
of course, can only be used in day- 
light, and practically only in sum- 
mer, though, for morning concerts 
and minor performances, it might 
be used all the year round. 

This really does look like an 
invention ; and at a time when late 
dinner-houi’s and midnight company 
have driven the upper classes almost 
entirely fiom our theatres, some 
such expedient as this may restore 
its pre-eminonco to tho legitimate 
drama. 'I^'here is no reason in the 
world why a play of {Shakespeare’s 
should not be as interesting if seen 
with fresh air and the blessed light 
of day as if seen in a close atmosphere 
by the glare tf gas lamps. All pre- 
tence of immorality would be done 
away with by^daylight, and so would 
n^ne-tenths of the stage-tricks which 
have sb injured the real grandeur 
of the higher class of dramatic per- 



formances. 


The manner in whiclf this double aifcngement has been canied^out 
' by Titz in the Victoria Theatre is as successful as anything of its sort 
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in Germany. The decoration is truthful throughout, and elegant at 
the same time ; aiid the garden-front, for its dimensions and character, 
is as pleasing a design as any that has been recently earned into effect 
in that country. * ‘ 

In consequence of its double apse the dimensions of the building 
are considerable. It is 310 ft. in length, and about 140 in extreme 
breadth, covering about 32,000 square ft., or nearly the same area as 
our Diury Lane. ' 



303. View of the Summer Auditory of the Victoria Theatre, Berlin. 


I'ho only other theatre in Germany, that possesses anything so 
original as to be worthy of remark, is the so-called National Theatre at 
BSrlin, commenced in 1819, from designs by the celebrated Schinkel, 
and finished in the following year. There is no theatre in Euroi)e 
which can compai’e with its external ordinance, either for beauty or 
appropriateness, unless it be the Victoria Theatre just described. 

The design (Woodcut No. 215) consists, first, of it poAium^r base- 
ment, rusticated, but in perfect proportion to the superstructure ; 
above this ai'o two langes of steles, separating the building into two dis- 
tinct and well-defined stories, and admitting of any required amount^of 
light being introduced into the interior, without any violence dr false- 
hood? Alji^may be open, or every alternate one filled in with a panel — 
any arrangement, in fact, may be adopted that is required for internal 
conyenience. The angles are€strongly aooenfliated by bold piers, and 
the flanks divided by similar masses into compartments, so that there -* 
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18 no want of strength anywhere. The central compartment is raised 
considerably above the rest— not only breaking the otitlirie jjleasingly, 
and giving it dignity, 
but at ©nee marking the 
character of the building. 

The only objectionable 
feature is a portico of six 
widely-spaced columns in 
the front, at the head of 
a very splendid flight of 
steps. These features are 
well designed, and beau- 
tiful in themselves, but 
the j)ortioo is scon to be 
useless; and as for the 
stairs, the entrance is not 
up^ but under them ; and a 
grand flight of steps that 
nobody is to ascend is 
about as ridiculous an 
object as can well be con- 
ceived. Notwithstanding this one solecism, which was partly excusable 
from the situation of the church on the ( ijens-d’armes Place, between the 
two porticoed propylea of Frederick, tliis theatre may probul;)ly be con- 
sidered as Schinkers masterpiece, and certainly is the best adaptation 
of Greek Architecture to such a purpose that luis yet been elfected 
either in Germany or elsewhere. Jnternally the arrangements ai’e by 
no means so successful. Convenience has been sacrificed to Clas- 
sicality to a gi'eatcr extent than even at IMaycnce ; and tlioiigh exten- 
sive alterations have be(;n made since it was first opened, it is not 
either a comfortable theatre to sit in, nor wxll adapted for hearing 
distinctly what is passing on the stage. 

• The theatre which the same architect erected at Ifamburgli is sin- 
gularly plain and simjile in its amingcmcnts, both externally and inter- 
nally ; but from these very circumstances avoids many of the errors 
and inconveniences of its more ambitious rivals ; and with a very little 
more ornament might be considered as successful as an architectural 
design as it is said to be as a playhouse. 

On the whole the Germans can hardly be congratulated on their 
achievements in this department of Architectural Art. Their theatres 
want the elegance and appropriate checifulness which characterize 
those of Franco ; they have not even the business-like adaptation to 
their pui’posos to be found in those of England ; while they certainly 
are deficient m the simple unaffected grandeur of those of Italy. They 
seem, howeVer, now to be entering on the task with a correcter aj)pi'e- 
ciation of the conditions of the problem, and may yet do something of 
which they may. hereafter be justly proud. * 
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* Musio Halls. 

The English are the only people who have hitherto erected halls 
or theatres specially for the performance of choral music, bu^ that 
class of entertainment is now so great a favourite with the public that 
it promises to become an important institution with us. Already halls 
have been erected ut Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bradford, and other places ; besides Exeter, St. James's, and St. 
Martin’s Halls in the metropolis. All these, however, are much too 
small for the purpose, the largest of 4;hem being hardly capable of 
accommodating 2000 persons ; whereas a chorus of 600 performers, 
•With suchf a band as is usually foiiM,* for instance, in Exeter Hall, 
could just as easily be hoard by 5000 persons in a properly-constructed 
building ; and the increase of size would not prevent the solos being 
as well if not better heard by the same numbers ; but if the building 
were really well arranged, 5000, or even 10,000, might hear as dis- 
tinctly as 2000 do now. 

Au these halls have been constructed on the rudest possible prin- 
ciples : they are more oblong rooms, sometimes with a gallery along 
the sides and in front, and generally with a flat floor. It is in fact the 
old Tennis CJourt arrangement which preceded the present theatres; 
yet, strange to say, when we build a lecture-room either in the Uni- 
versities or our scientific institutions, wo adopt almost literally the 
principles of the old Greek theatre ; and wo know perfectly well that 
wh^i would make the spoken voice heard would also be suitable to the 
singing voice, only that the latter could be heard with equal distinct- 
ness at three or four times the distance. All that can really be said in 
favour of these halls is that they are much better suited for the purpose 
than the cathedrals in which these clioral performances took place 
before their erection, but neither the one nor the other is at all worthy 
of the science of the present day, nor of the glorious class of perform- 
ances to which they have been appropriated. • 

A very great advance has recently been made in our knowledge of 
this subject from the experience of the performances at the Crystal 
Palace. On several occasions there, from 15,000 to 20,000 persons 
^ have heard the choruses of Handel in a very perfect manner, and one- 
half that number have heard the solos with very enjoyable distinct- 
ness ; yet the Crystal I'alace is about the worst possible building, 
except in so far as size is concerned, for the purpose. The floor is 
perfectly flat ; the galleries accommodate very few, but a«o thwist most 
obtrusively into the area, so as to hinder those under and behind them 
from hearing ; all the arrangements of the auditary are of the most 
, temporaiy and accidental character, and the external sounds very ijji- 
perfeotly shut off; yet the perfection with which the earlieF opera 
concerts aig-d the later oratorios have been heard in that building has 
surprised and delighted every one. If the same audiences were arranged 
in Rebuilding expressly constructed for dhe ihirpose, jthere can be no 
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doi(bt but that 20,000, or even more, conld hear an oratorio with per- 
fect distinctness. • 

It is to be hoped that something may be done in^this direction, for 
not only have these great performances of choral music become almost 
natiolial among ns, bnt they approach more nearl}^ to the great semi- 
sacred theatrical representations of the Greeks than anything else that 
we know of in modern times. If any one at the present time wished 
to realize what the Greeks felt in witnessing a grand performance of 
one of the dramas of Sophocles or Euripides, he would perhaps come 
nearer the truth by hearing one of the magnificently executed Oratorios 
of Handel or Haydn than by •any other process available in mpdorn 
times, and infinitely more neaily thJin by listening to an English trans- 
lation of a Greek drama perfornted behind the gas lamps of a inoddh^ 
theatre. 
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BOOK XL 

■■ ■* . 

CIVIL AND M IL I T ARY ENGINEERING. 


introduction of railways, and tllte 'immense consequeftt develop- 
ment of civil engineering, have given rise to a class of Worka which, 
if not strictly Architecture, are so closely allied to it that ft isj impos- 
sible to escape alluding to them in a work like this, though any attempt 
£o describe them would be to commence a. new volume, and to open 
out quite a different held of inquiry from that which has been followed 
out in the previous i)ages of this work. * , 

Those tvho have mast(u*od the definitions stated at length in the 
' Introduction to this volume will have no difficulty in poi’ceiving that 
there is no real line of demarcation between the two branches of the 
building profession, though now they are ke])i distinct as Engineers and 
as Architects but if the latter were only as truthful and as living an 
art as the other, the distinction would entirely disappear. The Engineer 
would only bo the Architect who occupied himself more especially with 
construction, and the more utilitarian class of works ; the Architect, 
properly so called, would be the artist who attended to the ornamental 
distribution of buildings, and their decoration when erected. 

At tlie present day the line of demarcation is easily recognised, 
because the engineer is a man who follows his branch of the profession 
on the same com mon-sense principles which guided builders in all 
previous ages. The architect has superadded those trammels of imi- 
tation which reduce his branch to an absurdity. The one great hope 
of a letiirn to a better state of things is that the engineers may become 
so influential as to force the architects to adopt their principles, though 
^at the x>i*esent moment the tendency seems rather dn the opposite 
hlirijction. 

As in consequence of these distinctions, however, the engineers are 
not architects within the definition of the term employed Ih the pre- 
ceding pages of this volume, their works need not be K^nuyierai^d here ; 
but in order to complete and to render intelligible what has been said 
above, it may be expedient to select one or two e^amj^les which^will 
suffice to point out the differences which exist, and tlie tendency of 
the two branches towards the unknown future. • . 

Tliero aiie of course certain btanches of his profession in wdiich the 
civil engineer does not come in contact with the architect, such as the 
laying out and making of roads, the mtjcing •i)f tlie permanent way of 
railroads, the making of embankments or of spiers, and similar works*; 
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but most of these are now being , handed over to the mechanical En- 
gineer, or to the survey or and the contractor. The^ivil engineer, in 
the sense in which we are now speaking of him; 4s the builder of 
bridges and viaducts, the excavator of locks and docks, the constructor 
of piers and lighthouses, and frequently the builder of ships. 

In all these cases the primary object of the engineer is use, no-^ 
beauty; but he cannot help occasionally bupoming an architect, and* 
sometimes with singular success, though too frequently, when ho orna- 
nipnts, it is, as architects generally do, by borrowing features from the 
Classical or Mediteval styles, or by some mistaken idea betraying how 
little he has really studied the •problem before hiraT 

In illustriition of these definitions, let us take the Deo Bridge at 
Chester. As an engineering w<frk, nothing can bo nobler. It is tho 
largest single span for a stone bridge iii Kngland, proliably in the 
world;, “built of the best materials, and in a situation where nothing 
interferes -w’ith its beauty or proportions. Its engineer, lanVovei;, 
aspired to be architect ; and the consecpience is that, instead of giving 
value to an arch of 200 ft. span, no one can, by mere inspection, believe 
that it is more than half that width. In the first placQ ho intro- 
duced a coinmoii architrave moulding round the arch, such as is usually 
employed in ’Domestic Architecture, juid wliich it requires immense 
thought to exaggerate beyond the dimensions of a jmrte-cochh'e, lie 
then placed in the spandrils a panel oO ft. by 50, which in like manner 
wo are accustomed to of one-third or one-thirtieth these dimensions, 
lie then, on his abutments, introduced two niches for statues, which it 
is immediately assumed would ho of life-size ; and beyond this, two 
land-arches without mouldings or accentuation of any sort, conse- 
quently looking so weak as to satisfy the mind there was no difficulty 
in the construction. 



Had Mr. Hartley been really an architect, ho would have rusticated 
these lambarches with Cyclopean massiveness, not only to continue 
the idea of the embankment, but also to give strength where it was 
apparently n^^st needed ; and would have avoided anything in the 
abutments that savoured of life-size sculpture or of temple-building. 
A IVfediaBval aarchitQct would have pierced the spandi ils with openings, 
thereby giving both lightness and dimensions to tliis part; or if that 
was not m©(#hanically admissible, he would have divided it into three 
or four panels, in accordance t^ith the construction; The essential 
parts in the construction of a bridge, however, are the voussoirs of the 
arch ; and to*thii| the architoctis whole attention .should first be tumed. 
K thei*e had been fifty well-defined arch-stones, the bridge would fiave 
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looked infinitely larger than it now appears. With one hundred it 
would have lookM larger still ; but if too numerous there is a danger 
of the structure losing that Megalithiq character which is almost as 
essential as actual dimensions for greatness of effect. The true archi- 
tect is the man who can weigh those various' conditions one against 
the other, and strike a judicious balance between the different elements 
at his command. At Chester the builder has failed in this at every 
point, and by the sartio process which mined St. Peter’s. By exagge- 
rating his details, the bridge has been dwarfed in exactly the same 
manner as the basilica. 

If this is all that can be done with bridges, it is far better that 
they should be left, like most of those recently built, to tell their own 
«4a*le without any ornament wliatever.*’ A long series of tall arches is so 
beautiful an object in itself that it is difficult to injure it ; but occasion- 
ally a slight moulding at the impost, a bold accentuation of the arcdi, 
and Bold, marking of the roadway render these beautiful which other- 
wise may only bo useful in appearance. 

London Bridge is a very haj^py instance of Ornamental Engineering, 
but scarcely sufficiently ornamented to become Architecture : but in 
this respect it is better than W aterloo Bridge, whore the Doric columns 
on the piers, though certainly ornamental, are so inappropriate as con- 
' siderably to mar the effect. 

Neither of the bridges of Telford or Stephenson across tho Mcnai 
Strait makes the smallest pretension to architectural design. The 
former, ho\t^vcr, though beautiful from the grace of its form, would 
have been even more so had the hand of taste been allowed to modify 
some of its details, but it is lucky in having escaped the E^^yptian 
propylons in cast iron which were designed for the suspension bridge 
at (ffifton. It must also be confessed he w'ould have been a bold man 
who ventured to suggest a decoration for so untried a form as the . tubu- 
lar girder, and in th^pi esent state of design it is fortunate the attempt 
was not made. If not beautiful, it is grand, and thereT is no offence 
against good taste. The same can hardly bo said of Brunei’s two 
bridges at Chepstow and Sultash. In these the great bfent tube is the 
principal feature, but in both instances the construction is wliolly 
^int^nal and concealed. It would have cost nothing, and hardly.jadded 
a ton to the weight, to have put enough of it outside to explain the 
arrangenienti and so satisfied the mind. Wondeiful as the latter is 
fronfits size and position, and fairy -like from' tho lightness of its form, 
it can only now be looked upon as~ a glorious opportunity neglected 
for producing one of the most beautiful specimeifs o£ Iro« Bridge 
Architeejiure in the world. With the requisite amount of tastq^ and 
thought this might have been done, adding little or :^othing to the 

expense.* ^ 

^ .. ^ • 

t bridgetfs now building over the Rhine, want the height and the poetry of that at 
at Mayence, on the same principle, which will Saltash, it is not only a better specimeii of Eh- 
be intinitely more satis&ctory, because the gine^ring, bcit also of Engineering A vchitec- 
ojllwuction all shown. Although it may ture. . . . 
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Among smaller objects, the lighthousei^, such as those of Edd 3 ^stone, ' 
Bell Eock, and Skerry vore, arc the most satisfactory specimens of 
Engineering Architecture that have been produced. They have little 
or no ornament, it is true, but exquisite beauty of form with great per- 
fection of material and workmanship; and if these do not entitle them 
to rank in the higher class, we must cut out of our list pyramids and 
obelisks, topes, tombs, and all the simpler, though some of the gi’andest, 
objects that have hitherto been classed with Arciliitecture. 

Soihe of the entrances to the tunnels which are found on most rail- 
ways in England are as grand as ‘any city gates, and grander than many 
triumphal arches, that are to be found in Europe. But this is onl}’’ the 
case when they* depend for expressibn on their own masJ? and dimen- 
sionS, relieved only by a few silnfle but appropriate mouldings — wh&i> 
they, in fact, are treated according to the true principles of architec- 
tural design. Too often, however, the engineer has aspired to bo an 
arcliitect in the modern sense of the term, and there are Grecian, Eg^’^p- 
tian. Gothic, and other tunnel-froiits on various lines which are as 
absurd as anything done in towns. They probably, however, «;re the 
exception. But a collection of these objects, classified as they belonged 
to the tnie or imitative styles of Art, would be as correct an illustration 
as could well be found of the two principles of design prevalent in 
ancient and in modern times, and a fair test of their relative excel- 
ience. In applying such a test, however, it must be borne in mind 
that those who have d(?signed the true examples are men in a hurry, 
wto probably in all their lives had never time to think of beaut^'’ 
in Art, while those who erect imitative buildings have generally spent 
their lives in intense study of ancient Art, and beciomc thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit, in the hope that they rna^^ be able to rejwduco 
its beauties. 

The point, however, at wliicli the engineer ajp! the architect come 
most directly in contact is in the erection of stations and station- 
buildings.: In -eveiy instance these ought to he handed over to the 
architect as soon as the engineer has arranged the mechanical details. 
Unft^rtunately; however, as Architecture is practis(?d in this country, 
its professors, if so called in, would insist on the station being cither 
Greci^Shized or Gothicized, or, at all events, carried ont in some in- 
congniotis style ; and not one man in ten would have the courage to 
content liimsclf with ornamental arrangement of the parts and orna- 
mentaT accentuation of the construction, these being all, or nearly all, 
that carijbe allowed in such cases, decoration being generallymot only 
misapplied, but too costly for the purpose. 

Un the other hand, when engineers attempt decoration they gene- 
rally fail. !N^othing is so common as to see attenuated cast-iron ^ 
Classical columns ivith a fragment of an entablature on their heads, 
spaced ton or twenty diameters apart, and supporting trussed wro^ghtr 
. kon girders lOO.or 200 ft. in span, or, what is worse, pointed arches 
and cathedral 4^j»ils approprip.ted to a similar purpose. ^ 

•.'> To recapitulate what has been done in this direction 'wbuld bb fo 
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Interior ol the Station at King's Cross. 


wnto a volume on ( -ivil Engineering ; but an examj)le ot two may 
suffice to, place the style in its proper relation to Architecture in the 
strictcii^ense of the word, and tlins prevent confusion of ideas regard- 
ing a proper definition of Art, 

The first example selected is the King’^} Cross Station, one of tluj 
noblest df those in the metropolis. It consists of two great halls each 
800 ft. long, 105 ft. wide, and 01 ft. higli. Westminster Hall is 258 ft. 
long, 68 ft. wid#, and 86 liigh ; that at Padua 240 by 84 in widtli : so 
that neither of these, though the la^’gest erected before this century, 
can comj^are in dimensions with the modern examples. Internal the 
Paduan example is not so architectural as the station, and" need not bo 
compared ; but that at Westminster, if placed in juxtaposition, explains 
^at once the difference between Civil Enginocring^*and. Artistic Archi- 
"^tecture. Both the halls depend for th^jir *efiect prixjcipaUgr^n their 
roofs. In the station the corbels ate plain bloolcs^ the ribs of the 
simplest form, and the quantity of timber exactly what was necessary 
to support the roof, aud the castings and details are made wholly 
without reference to architectural effect. In the Htfll, the ccft'bels are 
rich, the timber twice the quantity required, the arrangement of tho 
parts designed as much for architectural as for mechanical effect, and 
every ^art carefully carved and ornamented. Between those two . 
there afe infinite degrees, but no line. Had the architect* of &io 
station felj^ himself justified in spending a little*^ore money, he might 
easily have added strength, or tho appearance of it-; he might have 
ad<^d ornament; he might have modified His propprtions, or intro- 
duced parts that would have done so in appoarance, till he made as * 
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beautiful -aii-. object as tho Hall, and, considering the immonsoly in- 
creased dimensions, a far grander building ; but this he was not per- 
mitted to do, and it would have required gnuit jiulgmcntr,aind an 
immense amount of thought to have done it well. 

The internal fa(;ade of^the buildings of this station, which ranges 
along tlie whole length of tho departure idatform on the “west side, 
is another iinxiortant feature, which, without additional expense, might 
have been made far more satisfactory by a slight expenditure of thought 
only. It now consists of a raqge of similar windows in the upper 
storey, and of doors and windows treated similarly below. An imi^ortant 
entrance frehn the first-class booking-oflico— a less ornate one from tho 
second— would have given meaning to one part. Tho offices ought to 
have been treated in one stylo, the refreshment and waiting-rooms in 
anothey^ theft© ought to Jjaye been ditferent from the lamp-room, 
porters’-room, ainj^^morc raeniallmildings attached. 

Externally the design has the merit of being entirely truthful. The 
two great semicircular windows terminate appropriately tho two sheds ; * 
tho clo<dc-to\^er is a perfectly legitimate feature ; the booking-office on 
the one hand, and tho archway from the arrival platform on tho other, 
aro equally approjvriate. Tho one great defect is, that the style is so 
simple and grand that it ought to have boon executed in granite, while ^ 
it*is cjerriecfout in simple brick. Knowing this, the spectator cannot 
help feeling that those deep offsets round the arches ane^ misplaced, 
especially as the lightness of the roof they terminate is seen through 
the windows. Qne or two wquld have been ample ; and if the money 
saved in material had beqn employed in ornament, a more architectutal 
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fagade might have heeii attained, and one infinitely more appropriate 
to the material in wliicdi it is built. 

If we turn back lor one moment to Schinkel’s design for the Bau- 
schnlc (Woodcut No. 230) we shall see at once how this might have 
been done ; and it may also be useful to note the difference between 
the two designs. At Berlin the details are all good and all appropriate 
to brick Architecture, but tlie form of the building is loo simple and 
severe for such a material. At London the outline is sufficiently 
broken and varied for brick ; V)ut the details too massive and solid for 
anything but stone or granite. Had Schinkel used as broken an 
outline as that of the station, or had the station been ornamented with 
as elaborate details as the Bauschule, they would both have been more 
perfect buildings ; but they both fail because their architects forgot to 
think of the materials they were about to employ. 

Another illustration how such a facade might have been ornamented 
is seen from the next example taken from the Station of the Strasburg 
Kailway at Paris. Practically the design of the two.fa^ades is the same 
(except that there is only one shed in the French example) ; but the 
latter, from its higher degree of ornamentation and *118 j^oret)artistic 
arrangement, becomes really an object of Architectuiial Art, and one 
perfectly appropriate to the purpose, without too great an amount of 
^in^itative features bonpwed from any particular style. * 

The Station at Newcastle, though very grand, and possessing soriie 
excellent j^otnts of design, verges close on the faults so common in 
the Renaissance styles. It is neither quite truthful ;ior quite appro- 
priate. The great portico might as wellj^bo the entrance to a palace or 
a theatre as to a railway station, and the ornamentation has too much 
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the character of being put there for oniament’s sake alone, without 
reference either to construction or to any of the real exigoncitjs of the 
building; and, what is worse, in order to give light to the rooms below, 
its roof must be either wholly or partially of glass, consequently, its 
monumental forms at once become absurd. Thi^y are such as would 
almost suffice for a vault — a few iron posts would do as well for all they 
have to support. 

\Vithout attempting to assign the relative merit of each of these 
three examples, they may be taken as representing the three classes into 
which this stylo divides itself: the first representing Engineering 
Architecture, the second Artists* Architecture, and the third Architects* 
Architecture. 

From the two first alone can anything that is good or satisfactory 
ever bo expected ; and, if persevered in, they offer precisely the same 
chance of developing a new style as was afforded to tlie ecclesiastical 
builders of the Middle Ages ; and if the engineers only appreciate 
the value of the principles on which they arc peihaps unconsciously 
acting, they ought to insist on the same truth pervading all the 
buildings in their charge, if they do, they will render a service to the 
sister profession, the benefit of which will be incalculalde. 

Unfortunately this is not the view of the ^natter that has hitherto 
been taken, not only in this country, but more especially on the Con- 
tinent, as we meet with Byzantine stations and Gothic stations of every 
degree ^id variet 3 % but also Pompeian and Classic — even pure Grecian 
Doric stations — rand every form of inappropriate blundering, and all to 
save*a little thought and trouble on the part of the designers. But it 
may safely be 'asserted that these are all — without a single exception — ^ 
gdbd or satisfactory in the exact proportion in which it is difficult to 
name the style in which they are erected. * # 

If railway engineers and railway architects, in this counfry at least, 
have not done all that mighty bo expected of thorn to produce beauty 
as well as convenience in their works, there is this, at least, to bo said 
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in their excuse, that all our railways are private commercial undertak- 
ings entered upo» with a view to profit. If, therefore, the engineer 
can provide the necessary accommodation for 10,000/., ho is hardly 
justified in spending 11,000/. Though it is quite true that a certain 
amount of spaciousness and dignity does attract custom to a railway, it 
is only to a certain extent, and a subordinate is not justified in going 
beyond that without special sanction. ^ 

A more fatal cause hitherto has been the transition state in which 
everything is. Though railways are little more than thirty years old, 
there is hardly an important station in the country that has not been 
either pulled down and re-erected in sgme other locality, or enlarged 
and altered so that nothing of thb original design remains ; and any 
st^ttion that is twenty years old, eithet «, or ought to be, rebuilt imme- 
diately. Even bridges have to bo widened or altered, and the next 
few years may introduce such changes that all that men are doing 
now iftay have to be re-done. While this is the case, it is wasteful to 
spend much money on permanent erections, and much expenditure of 
time or thought is hardly to be expected from an engineer or his 
assistant on what they feel convinced may be swept away before they 
themselves have done with it. 

All lliat can bo asked trom the railway authorities under these 
circumstances is elegant iippropriateness, and all will have every 
reason to be thankful if that saves us from Medimval stations, Doric 
porticoes, Egyptian viaducts, and other absurdities of the sort, of 
which too many have already been perpetiated in this country. It 
will be well for us if engineers are (?onfined for the future to this, and 
to this only, and prevented from indulging in those eccentricities 
which have hitherto marred so many noble works. It is far better 
that we should be content with plain, honest, solid, but useful 
(uections, than tliat our buildings should bo adorned on mistaken prin- 
ciples, which have hitherto been supposed to constitute the'* art of 
Architecture. 


Eerko-Vitueous Art. 

A new style of Architecture was inaugurated together with the 
first Exhibition of 1851, which has had already a considerable effect 
^)n a certain class of designs, and promises to have a still greater 
influence in future. 

There is, perhaps, no incident in the history of Architecture so 
felicitous as Sir Joseph I’axton’s suggestion of a magnified conservatory 
to contain that great collection. At a time when men ^were^puzzliiig 
themselves over domes to rival the l^antheon, or halls to surpass those 
of the Baths' of Caracalla, it was wonderful that a jnan could be found 
^ to suggest a thiifg, which had no other merit than bein^ the best, and, 
indeed, the only tSiing then known which would answer -the purpdfee; 
and A still more remarkable piece of good fortune that the commissioners 
had the courage to adopt it. 

As first proposed, the Hyde Parje Crystal Palace, though an 
admirable piece of Civil Engineering, had no claim ^ to bo considered. 
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as an arohiteotural design. Use, and nse only, pervaded every arraiige- 
nient, and it was not ornamented to such an extent as to elevate it 
into the class of Fine Ai*ts. The subsequent introduction of the arched 
transept, with the consequent arrangements at each end and on each 
side, did much to bring it within that category; and a man must have 
had much more criticism than poetry in his composition, who could 
stand under its arch^^nd among its trees by the side of the crystal 
fountain, and dare to suggest that it wtis not the most fairy-like pro- 
duction of Architectural Art that had yet been produced. 

As re-erected at Sydenham,* the building has far greater claims to 
I’ank among tl\e important arc^iitectural objects of the world. In the 
first place, its dimensions are iinsift-passed by those of any hall ever 
erected. Its internal area is fDur times that of St. Peter s at Rome, and 
ten times that of our St. PauPs. A second merit is that its construc- 
tion is absolutely truthful throughout. Kothing is concealed, and 
nothing added for eflect. In this respect it surpasses any Okissical 
or Gothic building over erected. A third is that it is ornamentally 
arranged. Nothing can well be better, or better subordinated, than 
the great and two minor transepts joined together by the circular roofs 
of the naves, and the whole arrangement is such as to produce the 
most pleasing effects both internally and externally. 

Although therefore it possesses in a remarkable degree greatness of 
dimension — truthfulness of design - and ornamental arrangements — 
which are^ three of tho great elements of architectural design, it is 
deficient in two others. It has not a sufficient amount of decoration 
about its parts to bike it entirely out of the category of first-class 
engineering, and to make it entirely an object of Fine Art. But its 
greatest defect is, that it wants solidity, and that appearance of per- 
manence and durability indisponsablo to make it really architectural 
in the strict meaning of the word. Whether this (quality can over be 
imparted to any building wholly composed of glass and iron is very 
questionable, though a great deal could be done in this direction that 
has been neglected at Sydenham, and no doubt would have been dono 
had its builders not been hampered by the purchaso of tho Hyde Park 
building, which was avowedly designed for temporary purposes. 

Tho only mode of really overcoming this defect will probably be 
by tho introduction of a third material. Stone is not quite suitable 
for this purpose : it is too solid and too uniform. So the designers of 
the Paris Palais dTndustrie seem to ha^•o thought, for, instead of 
trying to amalgamate the two elements at their command, they were 
content^ to hide .their crystal palace in an envelope of masonry, 
which would have served equally well for a picture gallery, a conccit- 
roonl, or even for a palace. Nowhere is the internal arrangement of 
the building ‘expressed or even suggested on the outside; and the. 
ecftisequenco is, that, however beautiful either of the parts may be 
separately, the design is a failure as a whole.* • 

* At Paris they segm to h}iV% founch this such drawings as have readied this country 
aut already, at least if we may judge from of a new Kxhibition building about to be 

. • # 2 I 2 
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Though stone therefore may be inappropriate, brick and terra-cotta 
may be employed with iron and glass with the very best effect. 
When so used the brickwork must be of the very best quality, so as to 
be pleasing in itself. Coloured bricks should be employed everywhere 
to give relief and lightness, and the mouldings must be designed 
especially for the places they are applied to. 

If at Sydenham the whole of the lower storty in the gardejj front 
up to the floor-line had been of brickwork, it would have added veiy 
considerably to its monumental character. I t would also have improved 
the design immensely if the angles of all the transepts had been brick- 
work up to their whole height, and the screen-walls to a certain extent. 
This, would no doubt have added sbmewhat to the expense, but not to 
a greater extent than would have been^^s^Pved in repairs ; and where the 
roof is of glass, there is no inconvenience in blocking out a certain 
portion of the lateral light. The real difficulty in adopting such a mode 
of trofftment is the immense amount of thought it would require to 
work out the details, and the skill and judgment necessary to do it 
well. If well done it would almost be equivalent to the invention of 
a new style, and for ceitain purposes more beautiful than anything 
that has gone before. 

Such a style would not, of course, be applicable cveiywhcrc ; 
but there are so many buildings of this class now wanted for exhibi- 
tions, for railway stations, for places of assembly, and for floricultural 
purposes, that it is of great importance the subject shouldjfic studied 
carefully, as it is one of tlie few branches of the art on which a 
future of progress seems to bo dawning. If such a development were 
to take place in even one of the most insignificant branches of the ait, 
men would not long remain content to spend their money on even the 
correctest Classic columns or Gothic arches ; once they perceived that 
these were not only absolutely useless, but actually hurtful, it miglit 
even come to be believed that the men of the nineteenth century 
practically knew as much of scientific construction, and wore as refined 
in their artistic tastes, as our ignorant and hard-fisted forefathers in the 
thirteenth. When this is once done the battle is gained, and Architec- 
ture again becomes a truthful art and recovers the place from which 
she has been banished for centuries. 

Military Engineering. 

Military Engineering is another branch of the art which has even 
more rarely been brought in modem times within fhe fiomafli of the 
architect tha%the civil branch has been, and has not some of its excuses : 
for all works of fortification are imperial works, paid for,hy the nation, 


erecietf at Au|ioai]. In this design stone is 
to be used everywhere for accentuation, but 
never for concealment, Brick would pro- 
bably have been better ; but if the same taste 
is displayed in this building as is usual in 


Parisian designs, it will be an immense step 
in the right direction,, and go far to bring 
the ferro-vi^-eons style within the domain ol’ 
ArcHite(!ture. * 
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and oonstructod without reference to profit; they might therefore bo 
made ornamental, when ornament can he applied. • The excuse is, of 
course, that there is no cosmoclast like a cannon-ball, and it is absurd 
to ornament what is sure to be destroyed. This is, however, hardly a 
fair view of the case : of one hundred bastions that are built, not more 
than one on an average is ever fired at, and it is a pity that the remain- 
ing ninety-nine should disfigure the earth during the whole period of 
their existence. The masses are so groat and the forms so generall}'' 
pleasing, that a very slight additional expense and small amount 
of thought would render that beautiful which now is commonplace, 
and this without inteifering in the smallest possible degree with its 
defensive qualities. The truth of tfie matter is that the civilian or the 
architect is never consulted in* these matters. A fortification is alw&y« 
a secret and a mystery till it is built; and the officer employed has 
probably never thought of Architecture as an art, and is too much 
occupied by the defensive elements of his design to think of anything 
else ; while military boards are not — it must bo admitted — likely to 
encourage their subordinates in carrying out their artistic aspirations. 

It is hardly necessary to recall hoie the extreme beauty attained 
by Military Engineering in the Middle Ages. The grandeur of the 
donjon keeps — the variety and pictiiresqueness of the outer walls, with 
tlieir flanking niachicolated towers — the town wall with the gates — 
every part of the system was as admirable and as perfect as the Eccle- 
siastical styles of the day. With the invention of gunpowder these 
things were changed. The masonry came to be pared down to a‘ 
moderate height, and was buried in a ditch instead of being perched 
on a crag. It was crowned with an earthen parapet instead of a cor- 
nico-liko battfement. The gates alone wore left, for some time at 
lejist, in the hands of the architects, and still remain the only part of 
a fortified enceinte to wliicli decoration is systematically applied. ’ 

If San Michele was not the actual inventor of the pentagonal 
l)astion, he was certainly the first man that reduced the modern systems 
to a practical shape ; and though the forms he employed have been 
slightly modified and enlarged since his day, nothing has been added 
to what he invented till the bastion system itself was superseded by 
the modern polygonal fortification. 

His greatest work was the fortifications of Verona, and the gates 
ho erected there have been the models followed with more or less 
exact;jess in every subsequent fortification in Euroj)e. One of these, 
now called the Pbrta Stupa from its being closed, has been quoted as 
his greatest work of this class ; but it certainly is not so beautiful as 
that of tho Costello del Lido (Woodcut No. 310), which for a single 
archway is one of tho happiest designs of its class yet executed. In# 
almost ‘all cases the elements of these designs are the same — boldly 
rusticated Doric columns, with rusticated arches between, •qombiifed in 
various proportiems. The French, who have more taste in these matters 
than other nations, hav(! latterly omitted the pillars and introdgaced 
“• simple rusticated arches : elegant, it must be confessed, and appropriate, 
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310. • Gateway at Gastello del Lido, Vciiia*. 


but generally so plain that they must be considered as belonging to 
Engineering rather than to Architectiiral Art. 

During the sevontcenth and eighteenth centuries some hundreds 
of these great city portals were erected in various parts of Europe : 
all of grand dimensions — all more or less ornamented; but it is sad 
to think there is not one of them whose design the mind dwells on 
with pleasure, or which any one would care to see illustrated in a 
• work like this. 

If, therefore, we must abandon the portals, there is still an infinite 
number of works about an extensive fortress, all of which are capable 
of artistic treatment. There are towers in the gorges ; ‘there are case- 
mates and defensive bari’aoks, buildings of the most imposing dimen- 
sions and most massive construction, which it would require very 
little to render arcliitecturally beautiful ; and there are numt)erless 
minor objects which need not be left in their present state of utilitarian 
ugliness. 

One example must suffice : at TS'ew Georgiesk or Modlin there is 
a granary situated on a point where the Bug and Vistula meet. 
^ St^tiding in the centre of so important a fortress, it was necessary to 
'' fortify it. This has been done by introducing a set of gun-casemates 
on the lower floor, a projecting gallery above, and rendering the 
whole bomb-proof. The style chosen is elegant; and without one 
single feature that can be called inappropriate, an edifice qf very 
considerable architectural merit has been produced but c>f tha granary 
of a fortress, and there is no building in the world that might not be 
made equally so if the same amount of care and pains were bestowed 
«. upon it.* 

In Germany something has been done of late years to' remedy ftiis 
state*" of tlpligs, especially by the late King of Bavaria at Ingoldstadt 
and elsewhere in his dominions. Some of the Prussian designs, too. 


' The building is 550 ft. long by 100 ft. Jiigh in the centre. 
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show a tendency to consider how a certain amount of architectural 
design can ho superinduced on the utilitarian forms of these buildings, 
and sometimes with very considerable success. As before mentioned, 
the arsenal at Vienna is one of the most successful of Austrian designs, 
but, being neiiher fortified nor in a fortress, it belongs more to the 
province of the civil than of the military branch. What might be 
done in this branch is obvious enough ; but, till some greater progress 
has been made than has hitherto been effected, it is evident that 
militaiy construction has as yet no place in a work devoted to the 
study of Architecture considered as one of the Fine Arts. 



312 . 


^iagram showing ilic wliolc of the Fa9ade of the Granary at Modlin. 
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CONCLUSION. 


On reviewing the history of Architecture during the three or four 
centuries to which the contents of this* volume extend, the retrospect, 
it must he confessed, is sufficiently melancholy and discouraging. 
For the first time in history the most civilized nations of the world 
h|iv€ agreed to forsake the only pathi that could lead to progress or 
perfection in the “ Master Art,” and been wandering after shadows 
that constiintly elude their grasp. "When we consider the extent to 
which building operations have been carried during that period, the 
amount of wealth lavished on architectural decoration, and the 
amount of skill and knowledge available for its direction, it is very 
sad to think that all should have been comparatively wasted in 
consequence of the system on which these w^ere employed. Few will 
dispute the assertion that there is no Renaissance example equal as a 
work of Art to any Gothic or Saracenic building, or that ever attained 
to the picturesque appropriateness of these styles. Nor has any modern 
design ever reached the intellectual elegance of the Greek or Roman 
or the sublimity of the Egyptian ; and all this simply because of the 
mistaken idea that success c.ould be achieved without thought, and that 
the past could be reproduced in the present. 

It is of little use, however, now lamenting over opportunities that 
have been lost and cannot be recalled : it is more important to tiy and 
find out what are the prospects of improvement now, or rather, before 
proceeding to this, to ask what is to be the style of the future ? * 

To give a distinct and categorical answer to such a question is 
of course, impossible, as it would be equivalent to attempting to 
foresee what has not been invented, and to describe what does not 
yet exist. It would have been as reasonable to have asked Watt to 
describe the engines of the ‘ Warrior,’ or Stephenson to sketch the 
«!^opoarance of the Great Western express train at the time when he 
started the * Experiment ’ on the Stockton .and Darlington line. If 
the style is to be a true style, it will take many years to elaborate, 
and many minds must be employed in the task; but if men once 
settle into the true path, success must follow, and the ne^y style 
must bo good and beautiful, perhaps more so than any that have 
preceded it. In the mean while, however, it is easy to reply n^ga- 
tjvely that it certainly will not be Gothic — if for* no 6ther reason, 
at least for this: that the Mediaeval is a complete rwid perfe<ft 
style, and pr^ress in it is consequent!}' impossible without a recur- 
rence of thS circumstances in which it was created. It was the 
result of centuries of continuous progressive qhanges growing out of 
the wants of the times, and supplied by the restless mental activity. 
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of thousands of minds applied through long ages to meet these exi- 
gencies. We are separated by the gulf of centuries from these 
times : we can neither go back to nor recall them : we can never settle 
again into the same groove, and, while this is so, progress in that di- 
rection is impossible. If we could forget the invention of gunpowder, 
and induce nations to revert to bows and arrows and plate armour, — if 
wo could ignore the printing-press and all its thousand influences, or 
persuade ourselves to believe that the stoam-eagino is still only the 
dream of some crack -brained mechanic, — then indeed wo might restore 
the Middle Ages, and Gothic Architecture might become again a living 
form in such a state of things ; but, till all this and more is done, it 
must remain only a fragment of the past, utterly strange and uncon- 
genial to our habits and oui* filings — an amusement to the loarfled, 
but taking no root among the masses nor ever being an essential 
part of our civilization. On the other hand, the more wo study the 
Architecture of the past or become familiar with its details, th!) more 
enamoured must we be with so honest and so earnest an expression 
of human wants and feelings, and the more incapable are wo of emanci- 
pating ourselves from its particular influence. This we already feel ; 
and every day we are becoming more and more correct as copyists, 
and more and more intolerant of any deviation fiom the exact types 
of the Middle Ages. 

The same is true of the pure Classical styles, from which wo 
are separated by even a longer inteiwal of time and also by a 
geographical barrier which renders them Tinsuitablo for our climate. 
But it is not quite correct to say that our sympathies are not equally 
engaged by them. The educated classes, at least, know more and 
feel more for tho ago of Ictinus tlian for that of William of Sens, and 
are more capable of appreciating that of Vitruvius than that of Wickham 
or of Waynflete. But be this as it may, the Classical is also a perfect 
stylo, *and progress in it is unattainable unless we can put ourselves in 
the position of tho Greeks or Eomans wh<m they were elaborating it, 
and without progress it is impossible to adapt any art really to our 
use or purposes. 

It need hardly bo added that all this is even more true as regards 
the Saracenic, the Indian, the Chinese, or Mexican ; but there is yet 
one other style within whoso limits progress still seems possible. 
The Kenaissance Italian is by no means worked out or perfected, and, 
from the causes pointed out in the preceding pages, has hardly yet had 
oven a fair trial of its merits. 

Originally it* was a compromise between the Gothic and the 
Classic styles, borrowing the forms from the one, tho details from the 
other ; and it has ,in its progress oscillated backwards and forwards, 
from almost pure Medissvalism on tho one hand to pure Paganism on« 
thb other, ^hile in its devious course it has been adapted to nearly 
all the wants and exigencies of modern times. • 

Within the lynits of such a style as this progress seems possible ; 
and if it is, the j)roblent is of easy solution. It does not requy-e a 
•. man or set of men, as some have supposed, to invent a new style ; 
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the great want now is self-control and self-negation. A^’hat we require 
is that architeets shall have the moral courage to refrain from borrow- 
ing, and be content to think, to work, and to improve bit by bit what 
they have got. If some artistic Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
only lay a heavy tax on every Classic column erected after this date, 
and assess equally every mullioned window or every Gothic pinnacle 
employed in future buildings, we should soon arrive at a better state 
of things. • 

The demand, however, must arise with the public, and cannot 
come from the profession. VV^o have ho right to ask that an architect 
shall staiwe because he refases to erect Gothic churches, Grecian 
tcunples, or Chinese summer-housjjs, feeling that he can do better. 
Th& public must say to those it cm^doys, You shall arrange your 
design according to the dictates of common sense, you shall elaborate 
it by thought, and you shall apjdy omaimnit with taste to what you 
have Ihus worked out ; but beyond these three postulates you shall 
not go. \Mieii tliis is done we shall again know what the art means. 
If we ask for anything else we may get something which may be very 
beautiful, but it will not be Architecture. 

The real question lies somewhat deeper. Are wo prepared to 
give up the idea that wo are, or may be, intellectual Greeks or 
world-conquering Homans ? are we ready to abandon the feeling 
that we are powerful Medimval priests or chivalrous knights-errant ? 
are we, in fact, prepared to forego all our dreams of the past, and bo 
content to acknowledge ourselves as only human beings living in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, looking forward to and hoping in 
the future? We have done so in Literature, we are doing this in 
I’ainting, Sculpture seems tending towards the same course, and why 
not Architecture ? More thaii this, the principles of common sense 
have been adopted by the cngineci’s, who form one half of the building 
profession. 'They are too young as a body, and have as yet hfid too 
little time to think, to know exactly what course they intend in 
future to pursue ; but once tliat they have leisure and organization, 
it rem^ains to be seen whether they will have sufficient influence to 
force the architects to adopt their principles, or whetlicr the vanity 
of imitating the older and more artistic branch of their profession 
' may not induce them to rest content with their lazy but aristocratic 
system of copying. Fine Art is a hard tdsk-mistress, and to obtain 
her rewards men must work, and think, and exercise infinite self- 
control. False Art is an easy, smiling dame, whoso favours ai*e 
readily dispensed, but worthless when obtained. Therp is, *jn fact, 
no difficulty in finding the path by which perfection may be attained ; 
the one question is. Have wo the courage to chogse it, and, having 
• chosen, have we the perseverance necessary to reach the* goal? 

. • 

Although Architecture never was in so false a position in this 
country since the Reformation as it is at this moment, or practised 
on puch entirely mistaken principlosv stiW there ^ are signs that 
encourage a hope that better days are dawning and may again.. 
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brighten into sunshine. At no period during the last three centuries 
have the public taken the same interest in Architectural Art or felt 
so much desire to enjoy its beauties. As a body the Architects of 
this country have never been so numerous, so well instructed, or so 
eamest in the exercise of their vocation as at present, while recent 
experience is not likely to encourage the employment of amateurs, who 
learn all the secrets of the art without work, and can design anything 
without thought. • 

What is wanted to ensure progress towards periection is, first, 
that we shall have a public with feeling enough for the art to desire 
it, and with knowledge suflicient to judge of what is good and beau- 
tiful ; a body of architects so intelligent as to be able to grasp the 
condition of the problem, and* vrith taste enough to design the requisite 
forms of expression; a class of builders with skill to arrange and 
energy to carry out what has been so designed ; and, more perhaps 
than any of these, a class of art workmen so instmeted and so* expert 
that they shall be able to understand the work they have in hand, 
and so skilled as to be able to execute it thoughtfully and well. 
Many of these elements we already possess, and are progressing 
towards the attainment of the rest. But even all these will be of 
no avail unless every class is thoroughly imbuiBd with a conviction 
that Architecture is neither more nor less than a true and progressive 
development of a useful art into a fine art, but which can never 
thi'ow off its connection with its parent, nor can ever be practised on 
any other principles than those which alone have led to the elabora- 
tion of other useful arts into their aisthetic developments. 

In addition to this, it is indispensable that the public mind should 
bo thoroughly disabused of the idea that Arclneology is Architecture, 
or has, in fact, any direct connection with it. it never was so when 
Art was a living thing, and there is no logical reason why it should be 
so now. Once this error is exploded, and we really set in earnest to 
elaborate Building with truth into Architectiiio, there seems no 
reason why we should not surpass all that has been done np to this 
time. Wo have more wealth, more mechanical skill, more refinement 
than any nation, except perhaps the Greeks ; and t-Jisto (even if not 
innate) may result from the immense extent of our knowledge. 


Appendix. 
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ETHNOLOGY FEOM AN AllCIIITEOTUIlAri POINT OF VIEW.' 


INTKOI)UCTION. 

• 

Section 1. 

Ethnology, though ono of the youngest, is perhaps neither the least 
beautiful nor the least attractive of that fair sisterhood of sciences, whoso 
birth has rewarded the patient industry and inflexible love of tnith 
which characterise the philosophy of the present day. It takes up 
the history of the world at the point wheio it is left by its elder sister 
Geology, and, following the same line of argument, strives to leduce to 
the same scientific mode of exi^ression the apparent chaos of facts 
which have hitherto been looked upon as inexj)licablo by the general 
observer. 

It is only within the limits of the present century that Geology 
was rescued from the dreams of cataclysms and convulsions wliicli 
formed the staple of the science in the last century ; and that 8te[) by 
step, by slow degrees, rocks have been classified, and phenomena 
explained. All that picturesque wildness with which the materials 
seemed at first sight to bo distributed over the world's surface has been 
reduced to older, and they now lie arranged as clearly and as cei*tainly 
in the mind of a geologist, as if they had been squared by the tool of 
a mason, and placed in order by the hand of a mechanic. So it. is with 
Ethnology. Kace has succeeded race ; — all have been disturbed, some 
obliterated — many contorted— and sometimes the older, apparently, 
superimposed upon the newer. All at first sight is chaos and confusion. 


* The following sketch was originally in- 
tended lo^jform iijart ef the Introduction to 
the 'Handbook of Architecture.’ The foim 
whick that work ultimately took rendered 
it inapplicable for that ^purpose, and it was 
therefore suppressed at the time. It is 
noiv printed as .an Appendix to this volume, 
not because it has any very direct applica- 
tion to its contents, but in order to hrect 
attention to what its author conceives to 
be not only the pVincipal — but almost 
the only — circumstaiice whicl? rendere the 
study of the history of Architecture worthy 

t 


of the attention of the man of science or of 
intellect. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain that the 
subject is so extensive it would take far 
more space than can here be devoted to it to 
treat it properly, and tliat in oouse(|uence, in^ 
order to be as brief as possible, a great deal is 
asserted in such a manner as to np{)ear mere 
dogmatism. The proofs ^^ere intended to 
be contained in the History,* and shall yet 
appear there if that work is ever remodelled 
to the extent to which its author would wish 
to see it modified and improved. 
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and it seems almost hopeTess to attempt to unravel the mysteries of the 
long-forgotten pas^. It is true, nevertheless, in Ethnology, as in the 
sister science, that no change on the world’s surface has teken place 
without leaving its mark. A race may b.o obliterated, or only crop up 
at the edge of some great basin of population ; but it has left its traces, 
either as its fossil remains in the shape of buildings or works, or im- 
pressed on those who supplanted the J3eri8hing race ; and when these 
are read, — when all tlje phenomena are gathered together and classified, 
— we find the same perfection of order, the same beautiful simplicity of 
law pervading the same complex variety of results, which characterise 
all the phenomena of nature, and the knowledge of which is the highest 
reward of intellectual exertion. 

, ^Language has hitherto been the giicat implement of analysis which 
has been employed to elucidate the affiliation of races ; and the present 
state of the science may be said to*be almost entirely duo to the acumen 
and imlustry of learned linguists. Physiology has lent her aid ; but 
the objects offered for her examination are so few, especially in 
remote ages, and the individual differences are so small, as compared 
with the general resemblance, that, in the present state of that science, 
its aid has not been of the importance which it may fairly be expected 
hereafter to assume. In both sciences History plays an important 
part : in Geology, by furnishing analogies without which it would be 
hardly possible to interpret tlie facts ; in Ethnology, by pointing out 
the direction in which inquiries should be made, and by guiding and 
controlling the conclusions which may have been arrived at. With 
the assistance of these sciences. Ethnologists have accomplished a 
great deal, and may do more ; but Ethnology, based merely on Language 
and Physiology, is like Geology based only on Mineralogy and 
Chemistry. Without J’aloeontology, that science would never have 
assumed the importance or reached the peifection to which it has now 
attained ; and Ethnology will never take the place which it isn-eally 
entitled to, till its results are checked, and its conclusions elucidated, 
by the science of ArchaBology. Without the aid and vivifying influence 
derived from the study of fossil remains. Geology would lose half its 
value, and more than half its interest. It may be intoiesting to the 
m«n of science to know what rock is superimposed upon another, and 
' how and in what relative periods these changes occurred ; but it is far 
more interesting to watch the dawn of life on this globe, and to trace 
its development into the present teeming stage of existence. 

So it will be when, with the aid of Archaeology, Ethnologists are 
able to identify the various strata in which mankind have b^^en dis- 
tributed; to fix identities of race from similarities of Art; and to read 
the history of the past from the unconscious testimony of maferial 
^remains. When properly studied and understood, tliero *is no language 
so clear, or whoso testimony is so undoubted, as that of those piGitriffiid 
thou^ts and feelings which men have loft engraved on the walls of 
their temples, or buried with them in the chambers of their tombs. 
Unconsciously expressed, but imperishably \Yritten, they are there to 
this ‘hour. Any one who likes may react, and no one who can translatp . 
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them can for one moment doubt but that they are the best, and fre- 
quently the only, record that remains of bygone racjs. 

It is not difficult to explain why Archajologj’' has not hitherto been 
considered by Ethnograjjhcrs of that importance to their researches to 
which it is undoubtedly entitled. We live in an age when all Art is a 
chaos of copying and confusion ; we are daily masquerading in the 
costume of every nation of the earth, ancient and modern, and are 
unable to realize that these dresses in which deck ourselves were 
once realities. Because Architecture, since the Keformation in the 
sixteenth century, has in Europe been a more hortus siccus of dried 
specimens of the art of all countries and of all ages, wo cannot feel 
that, before that time, Art was eartiest and progressive ; and that men 
did what they felt to be bosUaiid most appro j)i-ia to, with the sanje 
certainty with which Nature works ; and, though in an infinitely lower 
grade, we may reason of the works of man belbre a given date, with 
the same certainty witli which we can reason of those of Nature. 
When this great fact is once rc(;ogniscd — and it is indisputable — 
Archaeology and raheontology take their places side by side, as the 
guiding and vivifying elements in the sister sciences of Ethnology and 
Geology ; and give to cacli of these a value they could never other- 
wise attain. 

As may well bo expected, when Archeology is employed to aid in 
these researches, results are fiequently arrived at, which at first sight 
are discrepant from those to which the study of language alone luus 
hithorto led scientific men. But this is no proof either of the truth or 
falsehood of the conclusions arrived at, or of the value or woi-thlessness 
of the processes employed. Both arc essential to the elucidation of the 
subject, and it is by a skilful balancing of both classes of evidence that 
truth is ultimately arrived at. 

Td take an example. In France, one language is s])oken from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the frontiers of Belgium, and from the 
Rhine to the Atlantic Ocean. In another century of such progress as 
France has recently made, the fusion will be complete, and a traveller 
would be unable to detect from speech alone that Alsace and Lorraine 
are nearly purely German; Brittany, Celtic —that a northern tribe 
were once located in Normandy — that the Franks form so important an 
element in the population of Central France — and that there was once 
a marked and real distinction between the races speaking the Langue 
d’Oc and those who spoke the Langue d’Oil. It is true these changes 
have t^ken place in our own age, and we have data from which wo 
can trace them back to their source ; but if we came on the Italian, 
Spanish, or French languages with the same abruptness with which 
we come on flie old J^atin or Greek tongues, or the old Semitic and, 
Aryans, languages further east, wo should be justified in asserting that 
all the west and south of Europe was peopled by one race, and that 
there was no real distinction of blood among them. * 

On the other hand, l^it for^ Archaeology we should hardly know tliat 
tlie Pelasgi and Etruscans were of a race not only absolutely distinct 
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from that of the Greeks and Romans, but were far more allied 

"to the Turanian ^or Semitic races; while, notwithstanding all the 
obliteration that has taken place, an accomplished archeeologist, with- 
out knowing one word of the language, might, in France, tell at a 
glance who were the original inhabitants of every province or district, 
and might predicate infallibly whether their affinities were with Spain 
or Lombardy, with Bavaria or Westphalia, or whether anywhere Scan- 
dinavian blood tempered the Celtic excitability of the race. So, too, 
in this country, the Celtic language is dying out far faster than the 
Celtic race ; Cornish has perished entirely as a spoken tongue, though 
the people remain what they were ; Manx is fast dying out ; and 
Gaelic and Erse are far from being co-extensivo with the population 
^ho boast of Celtic blood ; and at the present rate of the progress of 
education may, in a century or two, cease to be spoken as. completely 
as Cornish. Everywhere, however, these races have left in their 
works •unremoveable and unchangeable records of their existence ; and 
though they may have been absorbed by more powerful races, ajul 
their language obliterated, their fossil remains still mark the x>laces 
which they once inliabited, and recall to us the memories of what 
would otherwise be for ever mysterious or unknown. 

The researches of the Ethnographer were met at the outset with the 
same misunderstanding which fonnerly encumbered the j)ath of Geolog} . 
It was assumed that the truth of the Bible record was involved in the 
question whether all mankind wore derived from one parent, or were 
simultaneous creations, or successive developments caused by the 
direct interference of an external guiding power. 

The science is not at present sufficiently advanced to give anything 
like a satisfactory answer to either of these postulates; and it might 
pcihaps therefore be safer and more philosoi)bical to bo content 
with the assumption that, at the earliest dawn of history, mankind 
were sej^arated into the well-defined groups in which we now find them, 
without inquiring wliether they acquired that distinction by creatioii 
or development. But as the human mind will hardly be satisfied with 
so negative a result, it becomes necessary to choose one among them. 
Itmiay be safely assorted that there is not a shadow of proof, nor any 
' fact that would lead us to conclude that separate acts of the Divine 
Will were requisite to produce the varieties we find. On the other 
hand, if wo adopt the theory that all descended from one pair, we seem 
to be at variance with the literal meaning of the I’entateuch — for 
no other reason than this one— that on the earliest monuments of the 
Egyptians- wo find the: negro, the red man, the white man— all the 
varieties 'We now know— as clearly defined and as distinctly mafiked 
^ three or four thousand years ago, as we find’^ them’&t the present 
time. The Cqucl^sion seems inevitable, that, if so long ^go #he 
ofispMg df lOne pair were developed into such distinct varieties, and 
no change *liaB taken ,|5laoe during the long period that has. since 
intervened, it must have, taken a very long period” of time^^ give 
them, these fotms, and td^ fix these characteristics feo indetibly that 
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fl^y exactly what they theii “were j but if thi^ v^nie ^ 

gtailtdd^ t^te that the development from one parent will’ ‘ 

.rxot .expp^ii- ■ • _ _ V'l:'- ■ / 

TSe^^h^ory of successive or simultaneous creations of mankind may 
sfiifely bd pht on one side till some fact is adduced which would render 
it provable, or some logical train of reasoning enunciated in support of 
its claims. ) As this has not yet been done, it will, at all events, be 
safer to assume as a fact that all mankind proceeded from one pair, 
admitting, however, at the same time, that, in a philosophical point of 
view, this is only to bo treated as an hypothesis, in order to explain the 
phenomena, as in the present state of the science we have no direct 
proof of its being so. * * 

All that is reqaiired on tliis.hi^pothesis is a sufiSeient amount of time 
to allow, such '.variations as have taken j)laco to become fixed anJ 
indelible, and there is no further difficulty to bo encountered; but if 
we adopt this view, it seems also necessary to assume that man was 
created only “a little lower than the angels,** more beautiful in form 
than has since been seen, as perfect in all his faculties, as complete 
in intellectual doveloj>ment, and possessing a language probably as 
complete and as excpiisite in its structure as any dialect we now 
know of. 

In the struggle of life it is hardly possible but that these higher 
qualities should deteriorate, even in the most favoiired climate and 
under the most favourable circumstances ; but fhey would be retained 
to at least some extent, while the human family remained together in 
their original seat. When too numerous, this theory assumes that fhe 
first horde would be thrown off, or even single families might bo 
separated by accidents, or because of offences ; and, being sparsely 
scattered oyer the wide uncultivated world, would become hunters and 
fishers, and as such soon lose their primitive perfection, and a ruder 
and more syllabic language would soon suffice for their simple wants. 

The next swarms or families going forth into a partially-known 
and inhabited world, might ^assume the character of shepherds — 
nomadic, but stilf, in groups — and would not sink so low as those who 
went before. The third migration would, from these causes, retain a 
higher degree of civilization, and assume tho status of agriculturists ; 
and it is only the last who would carry from their native abodes the 
primitive language in anything like its purity, and disseminate 
throughout the world those arts and that philosophy which they had, 
to a certain extent at least, retained among thomselves. 

The above can hardly be called more thg,n a hypothesis, :but it has 
at least the merit . of accounting for all thd’fcttown facte of; tjie case. 
%The»pppo8ite theorj^ tKat the savage gradually has becomd^ developed 
iptb the civi?ized*mlhf4ias not, so far as bbservatioh goes,: been/ 6on- 
In auy instance. We have innumerable propfe of men exposed 
. and misery sinking in thp scale of being; but th^ Instaaces of 

^^lS ^?o6ite course, w hen examined, seem all to bp supbrflbial, and not 

„ necessary to assume furflier, that the tfitiginal sdat of 

• * * - 2k 
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mankind was in Central Asia, and somewhat between Balkh and Bok- 
hara, and tli^t the original colony remained there till they were driven 
out by a reflux of the great wave of population, by some ox^ of the 
hordes that had been thrown off at an earlier period. * ' 

With these postulates, we have a theory that accounts for at least 
all the facts at present known. If "ybis is so, this last remnant of the 
original family could not be bthor: than the great Sanscrit-speaking 
race, who, wo have ^reason to Volieve, wore forced to migrate into 
India SQiaie 3000 years b.c., and Ijave left in their original seat a less 
pure, bSt cognate, race, who now occupy it. 

The earlier races would be the Semites or Celts^ whom wo never 
know as savages, nor descending ‘^bclow the status of agriculturists, 
nor indeed as very different from whateWP now find them. Before they 
loft the parent seat the Turanians must have wandered forth; and 
perhaps even before them some of those savage tribes which are scat- 
tered in groups in various corners of th(3 world. It has been found to 
be extremely difficult to classify these last, principally beftause, living 
apart and without literature, the language of every tribe soon becomes 
distinct, and so different from tdl others as to defy classification. It 
thus happens that two savage tribes who sprang from one parent not a 
thousand yearn ago, may now be speaking, totally distinct tongues, and 
this withoutr any external admixture of raca or language with any 
other people in their proximity. 

These, like the speculative suggestion of a spjiarato creation of races 
at different times and places, may bo at best mere hypotheses ; but 
something of the sort seems indispensable to bridge over the gulf that 
yawns beyond the legitimate limits of history, and the great epoch of 
Creation of man. ' All wo can now do is to assume the more’ probable 
hypiitliesi/s, in order to direct our investigation towards its olncidatioii. 
In our present state of knowledge, that theory which contemplates the 
creation of one perfect pair at a very remote period, seems to bop even 
on purely philosophical grounds, by ftir the most probable of all the 
suggestiomi yet offered. 


* : fiEOtlON IL 

' It is not a little remarkable, although, the Orientals early grasped 
the significance of the facts, and distinguished bsWoen the races of 
mankind, that the Greeks and Homa&s never seem to have had^know- 
ledg» sufficient to attempt any classification of the sort. They were 
content tq consider themselves as the salt of the earth, and to^'elegato 
all othprs Into the category of barbarians. ^ 

We scarcely knowj|t bow early a period it was that the Persians 
^adopted the classification of all mankind into the* two* great typical 
races of Iran^d Turan; by tUo;^ormor moaning* those? who, ^^Spoke 
Stosorit or c^^ate Jauguages, lately desciibed as the Indo-Germanic 
people, tb^tpbr comprehending all the tribes' of Mongolian or Tartar 
origin, . iFwe^^.a^ above ei^unciated, the latter must 

com^^O all thosa who emigrated at?any early period from the native 
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seats of the hui^an race ; the fonuer those who remained till dispersed 
by some great revolution of which we know but little. > 

To this grc^t bipartite division the Pentateuch adds a third, as the 
descendants of Shem; and in this the Jews wore perfectly justified. 
So far at least as the historical period is concerned, the Semitic races 
form a perfectly well-defined gt:oup, easily distinguished from 'those 
of the Turanian, Whom they desoribed as the dei^endahts of Ham, 
and from the Aryans, known in their cosmogoily as the dcscendaitts of 
Japhet. \ r. 

Modern researches have not in any way tended to invalidate this 
classification, nof have they jiddcd mudli to the grand ethnographic 
sketch of the races of mankind •contained in the lOth chapter of 
Genesis. There may be small outlying patches of humanity that €t is 
difficult to find a place for in any of these three groat divisions, but on 
the whole they describe the great prominent varieties with sufficient 
distinctness for all ordinary scientific purposes. • 

The Celtic ^s the only other race of mankind which has played a 
sufficiently important part in the Wprld’s histoiy, and remained so 
distinct as to merit a niche for itself. Philologists have ascertained that 
the language ^he Colts now speak is closely allied to that df the pure 
Aryans ; but in the same maniter it is said that the Semitic languages 
are akin to that of the Turanian. If ethnogmphers * are justified in 
assorting — as some have done — ^that the Soinitio are only developed 
races* of Hamitic or Turanian origin, it may in like manner be said 
that the Celts are undeveloped Aryans ; or, in the language of the 
hypotheses stated above, the Turanian left the parent seat of the race 
first, then the Semitic, and soon after thosQ the Celtic, leaving the 
Aryans to the last ; and our classification would thu& bo, — 

Turanian. 

Semf^es. — Celts. 

Aryans. > 

It may be tnie that the linguistic affinities of thesdf ilices do not 
bear out this classification in all its ^xtent. But both History and 
Archeology point to those as the four difetiiict and typical race# of the 
old world, and intellectually and artistically they certainly always 
stood in the relatfon hero pointed out, which will tlierefore bo suffi- 
cient'^fit least for oui: present puiPposcs. 

It is evident, however, that any classification of this sort, must be 
more qfr les^ arbitrary ; for all maiikind being only one genus, — in fact 
one species according to the scientific definition of that ^oi^p, — and 
the* most distinct^ branches being consequentj^ capable of breeding in 
and in, and prod^ioing feftiie offepring, it is almost impossible that any 
rUco»should long retairf its absolute purity. It is true, nevertheless, 
that the offspring of two veiy distinct varieties have a tendency, after 
a while, to return to the characteristics of one or other nf their parents ; 
but it is questionable i^ puri^ is ever actually regained, ahd wKen the 
families are nearly allied the i^xture becomes mbsolute. Indebd, so 
^ ’ 2 K 2 
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far as we can now see, the tendency of civilization and of the progress 
of population is, th^t all mankind should again become one family, and 
I’etum to the, primitive type from which they originally started. 

Even without the admixture of blood, if there is any truth in the 
above theory, the distinctions between races must be after all very 
evanescent, and difficult to define. To express this mathematically 
for the sake of clearness, — if a swarm were thrown off every hundred 
or every thousand y^ars from the parent family, the distinction 
between the -one that went before and the one that followed after must 
necessarily bo slight. If, for instance, the one that migrated earliest 
wore placed in circumstances favourable to the retention of a certain 
amount of the primitive civilizati6n, and the second were thrown 
\^hero the struggle of life was of the haidost, it is probable that the dis- 
tinctions between the first and second might at any given time become 
so evanescent that it would be impossible to seize them. It is thus only 
possible to reason by types, never attempting to define too accumtely 
the boundaries of each group ; but these types are so distinct, and those 
features so strongly marked, even in the present day, that a knowledge 
of them is the key to half the mysteries of History ; and without clearly 
appreciating the distinctions of race, it is impossible to Aderstand the 
history of the arts, and more especially of Architecture. Without 
ethnogi’aphy, the history of Architecture is a mere dry, hard recapitu- 
lation of uninteresting facts .and terms ; but when its relation to the 
warkVs history is understood, — ^when we re.ad in their buildings the 
feelings and aspirations of the people who erected them, — and above all, 
when through their arts we can trace their relationship to, and their 
descent from one another, — the study becomes one of the most interest- 
ing, as well as one of the most useful, which can be presented to an in- 
quiring mind. But in order to understand this, it is necessary to try 
and define, as clearly as may be possible, the leading characteristics of 
the greiit typical races of mankind, at least to such an extent as* may 
enable us to. understand their works; and this is the object of the 
following sketch. 
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TURANIAN. 

Thr great feature in the hii^tory of the Turanian races is that they 
were the first to people the whdle world beyond the limits of the 
original cradle of mankind. • Jjike the primitive unstratified rocks.of 
geologists, they form the substructure of the whole world, frequently 
rising into the higluist and most prominent peaks, sometimes over- 
flowing whole districts, and occupying a vast portion of the^world’s 
surface; — everywhere underlying all the others, and atfording their 
disintegrated materials to fonn the more recent strata that now overlie 
and frequently obliterate them, — in appearance at least. 

In the old* world the typical Turanians were the Egyptians ; in the 
modern the Chinese and Japanese; ‘ — and to these wo are perhaps justi-* 
fied in adding the Mexicans. If this last adscription stands good, wo 
hav^ at three nearly equidistant points (120 degrees apart) on tho 
earth’s suifuce, and under the tropic of (lancer, the three great culmi- 
nating points of this form of civilization. The outlying strata in Asia 
are the Tamuls, who once occuiued all India, and all tho races now 
existing in tho countries between India and China. The Turanians 
existed in Assyria before the Semitic or Aryan races came there. The 
Tunguses in the north are Turanians, and so are tho Mongols, the 
Turks, and all those tribes generally described as Tai’tars. 

Ih Europe the race crops up in the Magyars, tho Finns, the Lapps, 
and in odd broken fragments here and there, but everywhere over- 
powered by the more civilized Aryans, who succeeded and have driven 
them into tho remotest corners of the continent. 

In Africa they have been almost as completely overpowered by the 
Semitic mce, and in America are now being everywhere as entirely 
oveiwhelmed as they were in Europe by tho .Ai ya^i races, and in all 
probability will soon disappear altogether. . • 


' There is no parallel in the whole history 
of tJ||^e"^orld strikhig as that which exists 
between the iCgyptians and Chinese. With a 
slight variation in the outward aspect their 
civilization seenjs to dbe the same, to have 
reached the sanVe relative degree of perfection, 
and have <%tained it unchanged aud un- 
changeable through an equally long*pedod of 
time. Their arts,^ough ditfering in form, 
attained about the same relative potion, and 
so did their literatifre, as far as we hav^the 
means of judging ; while thei? mode Wilt- 
ing diHered as essentially froii} that of the 


rest of the world, and the one is as cumbrous 
as the other. 

Their history, too, presents the same long 
series of dynasties and chronolcgicjil lists of 
names without histories attached to them. 
The Tai tars have done in China exactly whgt 
the Uyksos or Shepherd kings did in Ejgypt, 
We at Canton were placed precisely as the 
Greeks at Naucratis. It iftay not bS easy to 
predict who may be called \ipoii to play the 
pait of Alexander, thougWt is not dflficult to 
ciqresee who will )>erfovm that of the J.{omans. 
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^ Even if the linguist should Hesitate to affirm that all their languages 
can be traced to q common root, or present sufficient affinities for a 
chissiRcation, tho general features of the races enumerated above are 
so alike the ODte to the other, that, for ^1 real ethnographic purposes, 
they may certainly be considered as belonging to one great group. 
Whether nearly obliterated, as they are in most parts of Europe, or 
whether they i^ill retain their nationality, as in the eastern parts of 
Asia, they always appear as tho earliest of races, or the first to leave 
the parent hive, and everywhere present peculiarities of feeling and 
civilization easily recognized, and which distinguish them from all the. 
other races of mankind. 

If they do not all speak cognate languages, or if we cannot now 
trace their linguistic affinities, wo mtffet^not too readily assume that 
therefore they are distinct tho one from the other. It must be more 
philosophical to believe, which probably is tho case, that the one 
instninient of analysis we have hitherto used is not sufficient for the 
purpose, and consequently we ought to welcome every other process 
which will throw further light on the subject. 

^ Religion of the Tuiianians. 

No Turanian race ever rose to the idea of a God external to the 
world. All their gods wore men who had lived with them on the face 
of the earth. In the old world they were kings, — men who had 
acquired fame from the extent of their power, or greatness from their 
wisdom. Tho Buddhist reform taught the Turanian races that virtue, 
not power, was true greatness, and that tho humblest as well as the 
highest might attain beatitude through the practice of piety. 

All the Turanians have a distinct idea of rewards and punishments 
after death, and generally also of a preparatory purgatory by trans- 
migration through the bodies of animals, clean or unclean according to 
tho actions of the defunct spirit, but always ending in another world. 
With some races transmigiution becomes nearly all in all ; in others it 
is nearly evanescent, and Heaven and Hell take its place ; but the two 
are essentially doctrines of this race. 

^ ♦Prom the fact of their gods having been only ordinary mortals, and 
' albumen being able to aspire to the godhead^ their foiiu of worship was 
essentially anthropic and ancestral ; their temples wore palaces, where 
the gods sat on thrones and received petitions and dispensed justice as 
in life, and where men paid that homage to tho imago of the dead 
which they would have paid to tho living king. They jvero f^n fact 
the idolaters, par excellence. Their tombs were more sacred than even 
their temples, and theu* reverence was more frequently directed to tho 
]iemains of their ancestors than to tho images of their gods. 

Unable to rise above humanity in their conceptions of the dbity, 
they iforshi^ped all material things. Trees with tliem in all times 
. were abjectiSi of veneration, and of espeeial worship in particular loca- 
lities., The inysterioiis sjerpent was witlutheniia god,^and the bull in 
most Tunmien countries an object of special veneration. The sun, the • 
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moon, the stars, all filled niches in their Pantheon ; in fact, whatever 
they saw they believed in, wha1;ovor they could not comprehend they 
reverenced. They cared not to inquire beyond the evidence of their 
senses, and were incapable of ilbstracting their conceptions; To the Tu- 
ranians also is due that peculiar reverence for localities inade celebrated 
by great historical events, or rendered sacred by h^ng the scone of groat 
religious manifestations, and hence to them must be asjQfibed the origin 
of pilgrimages with all their concomitant adjuncts and ceremonies. 

It is to this race also that we owe the existence of human sacrifices. 
Always fatalists, always and everywhere indifferent to life, and never 
fearing death, these sacrifieoj? never were to them so terrible as they 
appear to more highly organized faces. Thus a child, a relative, or a 
friend, was the most precioi»s,^and consequently the most acceptable 
offering a man could bring to appease the wrath or propitiate the favour 
of a god who had been liuman, and all whose feelings were supposed 
to bo retained for over afterwards. • 

It is easy to trace their tree and serpent worship in every comer of 
the old world from Anaiadhapura in Ceylon, to Upsala in Sweden. 
Their tombs and tumuli exist everywhere. Their ancestral worship is 
the foundation at the present day of half the popular creeds of the 
world, and the planets have hardly ceased to be worshipped at the* 
present hour. Most of the more salient peculiarities of this faith were 
softened down by the great Buddhist reform in the sixth century b.c., 
and that refinement of their rude primitive belief has been adopted by 
most of the Turanian people of the modern world ; but through its 
gloss wo can still discern most of the old forms of faith, and oven its 
most devoted votaries are yet hardly more than half converted. 

Government. 

iThe only form of govomment ever adoj^ted by any people of Tura- 
nian race was that of absolute despotism, — with a tribe, a chief, — with 
a kingdom, a despot. In highly civilized communities, like those of 
Egypt and China, their despotism was tempered by bureaucratic forms, 
but the chief was always as absolute as a Timour or an Attila, though not 
always stiong enough to use his power as terribly as they did. Their 
laws were real or traditional edicts of their kings, seldom written, and 
never administered according to any fixed form of procedure. 

As a consequence or a cause of this, the Turanian race are abso- 
lutely castcless ; no hereditary nobility, no caste of priests ever existed 
among thegi ; bbtween the ruler and the people there could be nothing, 
and every one might aspire equally to all the honours of the State, or 
to* the highest dignity of the priesthood. “ La carri^ro ouverte aux 
talens,” is essentially the motto of these races or of those allied Jo 
theitx ; and whether it was the slave of a Pharaoh, or the pipe-bearer of 
a Turkish sultan, every office except the throne is and always was 
open to the ambitious. No republic, no limited monarchy, evgr arose 
among them. ^Despotism pqre and simple is all they ever knew^ or are 
even now capable of appreciating. 
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Morals. 

Woman among^ tho Turanian race*s was never regarded otherwise 
than as the helpmate of the poor, and ij^e plaything of the rich ; born 
to work for the lower classes, and to administer to the gratification of 
the higher. No equality of rights or position was ever dreamt of, and 
the consequence was polyandry where people were poor and women 
scarce, and polygamy ^ where wealth and luxury prevailed; and with 
these, it need hardly bo added, a loss of half those feelings which 
ennoble man or make life valuable. 

Neither loving nor beloved in the bosom of his own family, — too 
much of a fatalist to care for the *tuture, — neither enjoying life nor 
fearing death, — the Turanian is generally fi ee from those vices which 
co^itaminate more active minds ; he remains sober, temperate, truthful, 
and kindly in all the relations of life; but if he has few vices he has 
fow-er xdrtues, and both are fiir more passive than active in their 
nature, — in fact, approach more nearly to the instincts of the lower 
animals than to the intellectual responsibilities of the highest class of 
minds. 

Literature. 

No Turanian race over had a literature, properly so called. They 
all possessed annals, because they loved to recoid the names, the 
dates, and the descent of their ancestors; but these never rose to 
the dignity of history even in its simplest form. Prose they could 
hardly write, because none of the greater groups ever had an alphabet. 
Hieroglyphics, signs, symbols, anything sufficed for their simple in- 
tellectual wants, and they preferred trusting to memory to remember 
what a sign stood for, rather than exercise their intellect to compound 
or analyse a complex alphabetical arrangement. Their system of 
poetry helped them, to some extent, • over tlie difficulty ; and, wi^h a 
knowledge of the metre, a few suggestive signs enabled the reader t6 
remember at least a lyric composition. But without an alphabet it is 
hopeless to expect that cither Epic or Dramatic Poetry could flourish, 
still less that a prose narrative of any extent could be remembered ; 
and philosophy, beyond the use of proverbs, was out of the question. 

in their most advanepd stages they have, like the Chinese, invented 
syllabaria of hideous complexity, and have even borrowed alphabets 
from their more advanced neighbours. By some it is. supposed that 
they have even invented them ; but though they have thus got over 
the mechanical difficulties of the case, their intellectual coq^ition 
remains tlue same, and they have never advanced beyond the merest 
rudiments of a literature, and have never mastered even the elemetits 
of any scientific philosophy. 

Arts. 

If so singularly deficient in the phonetic modes of literary expres- 
sion, itio Turanian races mad© up for it to ^ great ’ extent in the 
excellence they attained in most of the branches of aesthetic art. As • 
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architects they were unsurpassed, and in Egypt alone have left monu- 
ments which are still the world’s wonder. In gouthem India, in 
Burmah, in China, and in Mexico, wherever these races are found,* 
they have raised monumenti#of dimensions unsurpassed ; and, con- 
sidering the low state of civilization in which they often existed, 
displaying a degree of taste and skill as remarkable as it is un- 
expected. 

In consequence of the circumstance above mentioned of their gods 
having been kings, and after death still only considered as watching 
over and influencing the destiny of mankind, their temples were only 
exaggerated palaces, containijig halls, and chambers, and thrones, and 
all the appurtenances required b/ the living, but on a scale befitting 
the celestial character now •acquired. So much is this the case jn 
Egypt that we hardly know by which name to designate them, and the 
same remark applies to all. 

Even more sacred, however, than their temples were their* tombs. 
Wherever a Turanian race exists or existed, there their tombs remain ; 
and from the Pyramids of Egypt to the mausoleum of Plyder Ali, the last 
Tartar king in India, they form the most remarkable series of monu- 
ments the world possesses, and all wore built by people of Turanian 
race. No Semite and no Aiyan ever built a tomb that could last a* 
century or was worthy to remain so long. 

The Buddhist reform altered the funereal tumulus into a relic 
shrine, modifying this, as it did most of the Turanian forms of utter- 
ance, from a literal to a somewhat more spiritual form of expression, 
but leaving the meaning the same, — the tope being still essentially a 
tomb. 

Combined \siith that wonderful appreciation of form which charac- 
terizes all the architectural works of the Turanians, they possessed 
an extraordinary passion for coloured decoration and an instinctive 
feelihg for the harmony of colours. They used throughout the 
primiti^^e colours in all their elemental crudeness ; and though 
alw^s brilliant, are never vulgar, and never made a mistake in har- 
mony. From the first dawn of painting in Egypfto the last signboard 
in Constantinople or Canton, it is always the sfime — the same brilliancy 
and harmony produced by the simplest means. 

In sculpture they were not so fortunate. .Having no explanatory 
literature to which to refer, it was necessary that their stjitues should 
tell their whole tale themselves; and sculpture does not lend itself 
to this so readily as painting. It is not sufficient that a god should 
be colossal,, ho Inust be symbolical ; ho must have more arms and 
legs or more heads than? common men; he must have wings and 
attnbutes of power. He must, in short, tell the whole story himself ; 
and where this is attempted the result can only be pleasing to thg 
iiarr^ faith of the unreflecting devotee. So far from * being able to 
express more tlian humanity, sculpture must attempt even l€«s if it , 
would be successful ; but this of course rendered it useless fpr tfi? 
purposes to which the Turanjans wished to apply it. 

The eamc remarks fipply to painting, properly so called.* This 
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never can attain its higliest development except when it is the exponent 
of phonetic utterances. In Greece the painter strove only to give 
form and substance to the purely intellectual creation of the poet, and 
could consequently dispense with all bUt the highest elements of his 
art. In Egypt the picture was all in all ; it had no text to refer to, 
and must tell the whole tale, with all its adjuncts, in simple narra- 
tive prose, or be unintelligible; and the consequence is that the 
story is told with a,, clearness that charms us even now. It is, 
however, only a story ; and, like everything else Turanian, however 
great or wonderful, its greatness and its wonder are of a lower class 
and loss intellectual than the utterances of the other great divisions of 
the human family. 

Wo have scarcely the means of Iftiowing whether any Turanian 
race ever successfully cultivated music to any extent. It is more 
than probable that all their families can and always could appreciate 
the haivnony of musical intervals, and might be charmed with simple 
cadences ; but it is nearly ce^ain that a people who did not possess 
phonetic poetry could never rise to that higher class of music which 
is now carried to such a pitch of perfection that* harmonic intervals 
almost supply the place of phonetic expression, and influence the 
‘ feelings and passions to almost the same extent. 

There is also this further peculiarity about their arts, that they 
seem always more instinctive than intellectual, and consequently are 
incapable of that progress which distinguishes most of the works of 
man. At the first dawn of art in Egypt, in the ago of the ryramid- 
builders, all the arts wore as perfect and as complete as they were 
when tho country fell under the domination of the Homans. The 
earliest works in China are as perfect — in some respects more so — 
as those of to-day ; and in Mexico, so soon as a race of red savages 
peopled a country so denst.dy as to require art and to appreciate 
magnificence, the arts sprung up among them with as much* per- 
fection as we may fairly assume they would ha^'e attained had they 
been practised for thousands of years under tho same circumst^ices 
and uninfluenced by foreigners. 

* 

Sciences. -»■' 

There is no reason to suppose that any people occupying so low a 
position in tho intellectual scale could ever cultivate anything 
approaching to abstract science, and there is no proof of it existing. 
Living, however, as they did, on tho verge of the trebles, ^n tho 
most beautiful climates of tho world, and where the sky is generally 
serene and unclouded, it was impossible but that th^y* should become 
to some extent astronomers. 

It is not -known that any of them ever formed a*theo5y fo 
account for the phenomena they observed, but they seem to have 
watchpd the*’ paths of the planets, to have recorded eclipses, and 
generally to liave noted times and evepts with such correctness as 
enabled them to predict their return with ^ very considerable pre-. 
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cision'; but here their science stopped, and it is not known that they 
ever attempted any other of tho multifarious branches of modem 
knowledge. 

We have only very imperfect means of knowing what thoir 
agriculture was ; but it seems always to have been careful when 
once they passed from the shepherd state, though whether scientific 
or not it is not easy to say. On the ];)oint of artificial irrigation tho 
Turanians have always been singularly expert. , Wherever you follow 
their traces, tho oxistoiice of a tunnel is almost as certain an indication 
of thoir pre-existence as that of a tomb. It is amusing, as it is 
instructive, to see at this hpj^ir an Arab Paclja breaking down in his 
attempts to restore the irrigation* woi*ks of the old Tharaohs, or an 
English Engineer officer blundering in his endeavours to copy* tjie 
works instinctively performed by a Mogul, or a Spaniard trying to 
drain the lakes in Mexico. Building and irrigation were the special 
instincts of this old 2 )eople, and tho ^-actical intellect of the* higher 
races seems hardly yet to have come^ up to the j3oint where these 
ai*ts wore left by the early Turanians, wliile tho i)G^‘ffiction they 
attained, in them is tho more singular from tho contrast it affords 
to what they did, or, rather, did not do, in other branches of art or 
science. 

A man must have very little j^hiloso^ihy in his composition 
who would conclude from these difterenecs that the Turanians are 
either bettor or worse than the races that have superseded them. 
If thoir virtues are more negative than j>ositive, thoir vices are more 
passive than active. Thoir arts may l)c more sensual than spiritual, 
and thoir sciences more instinctive than intellectual. It must, 
consequently, perhaps bo admitted that they do stand on a lower 
pedestal than the others, and their jjenduhim vibrates through a 
smaller arc. But they have sterling qualities wliich command the 
rospSet and esteem of all, and they fill or have occupied as important 
a si)ace in the great scheme of humanity as any of the other races of 
maqjtind. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

. SEMITIC. 

It is by no means clear where the original seat of the Semitic races 
may have been, but wo first find them ^according to tradition some- 
where about the sources of the Tfgris and Euplirates. Thence they 
migrated along the course of those two i*v«rs, and at the dawn of history 
we find them settled in the plains of Shinar, in a country previously 
occupied by tribes of Turanian origin. From this point they peopled 
Arabia,* a country that hardly seems to have been occupied before, and 
where consequently their blood is comparatively pure and unmixed 
to this day ; and thence to have passed the Straits of Bab-oh Mandeb 
into Africa. A more important colony proceeded by the valley of the 
Euphrates into Syria, in which country the Phoenicians, an earlier but 
* less completely -foimed race of Semites, had preceded them. 

From the extraordinary influence the Semitic races have had in 
the religious development of mankind, we are apt to consider them Jis 
politically more important than they really ever were. At no period 
of their history have they numbered more than twenty or thirty 
millions of souls. The principal locality in which they developed 
themselves was the small tract of country between the Tigris, the 
Mediterranean, and the Red Sea ; but they also existed as a separate 
race in Abyssinia, and extended their colonies along the northern 
coast of Africa. Their intellectual development has been in all ages 
so superior to that of the Turanian races, that they have subdued them 
mentally wherever they came in contact with them ; and notwith- 
standing their limited geogi-aphical extension, they have influenced 
the intellect of the Aryan tribes to a greater extent than almost any of 
their own congeners, 

^ If anything were required to justify the ethnographer in treating the. 
various families of mankind as distinct and separate varieties, it would 
be the study of the history of the Semitic race. What they were in 
the time of Abraham, that they are at the present day. A large section 
of them sojourned in Egypt, among people of Turanian descent, and 
they came out as unmixed as oil would do that is •floated on #vater. 
For the last, two thousand years they have dwelt dispersed among the 
Gentiles, without a nationality, almost without a cgnUnon language ; 
yet they remain the same in feature, the same in intellectual develop- 
ment and feeling, they exhibit the same imdying repugnance tt) all 
excepirthose of their own blood, which characterised the Arab and the 
Jew v^hen wS first recognise their names in history. So unchangeable 
are they in this respect, that it seems ii\ vain ^o try to calculate how 
long this people must have lived by themselves, separated from other . 
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races, that they should have thus acquired that distinctive fixitf- of 
character nothing can alter or obliterate, and which is perhaps even 
more wonderful intellectually than are the wooll;f hair and physical 
characteristics of the negro, though not so obvious to the superficial 
observer. 

Religion. 

Fi’om the circumstance of our possessing a complete series of the 
religious literature of the Semitic race, extending over the two thousand 
years which elapsed between Moses and Mahomet, we aie enabled to 
speak on this point with more precision than we can regarding the 
doctrines of almost any other *pcopilo. 

Their great and distinguishing tenet is and always was the unity 
of God, and his not being born of man. Unlike the gods of the 
Turanians, their Deity never was man, never reigned or lived on 
earth, but was the Creator and Preserver of the universe, living before 
all time, and extending beyond all space ; though it must bo con- 
fessed they have not alwa3's expressed this idea with the purity and 
distinctness which might be desired. 

It is uncertain how far they adhered to this purit^’^ of belief in 
Assyria, where the^" were more mixed up with other races than they 
have ever been before or since. In Syria, where they were super- 
imposed on people of Turanian origin, they occasionally worshipped 
stones and groves, serpents, and even bulls ; but they inevitably oscil- 
lated back to the true faith and retained it to the last. In Arabia, after 
they became dominant, they cast off their Turanian idolatries, and 
rallied as one man to the watchword of their race, “ There is no God 
but God,” expressed with a clearness that nothing, can obscure, and 
clung to it with a tenacity that nothing can shake or change. Since 
then they have never represented God as man, and hardly ever looked 
upoii Him as actuated by the feelings of humanity. 

The channel of communication between God and man has always 
been, with all the Semitic jaccs, by means of j)rophecy. Prophets are 
senf>or are inspired by God, to communicate his will to man, to pro- 
pound his laws, and sometimes to foretell events ; but in all instances 
^ithout losing their character as* men, or becoming more than mes- 
sengers for the special service for which they are sent. 

With the Jews, but with them only, docs tliore seem to have been 
a priest caste set aside for the special service of God ; not selected 
from all the people, as would have been the case with the casteless 
Turanians, but deriving their sanctity from descent, as would have 
been the case with the Aryans; still they differed from the Aryan 
institution inasmuch as the Levites always retained the characteristics 
of a tribe, aftd never approached the form of an aristocracy. They 
ntay^erefbre be considered ethnographical ly as an intermediate insti- 
tution, partaking of the characteristics of the other two i*Q,ces. - ^ 

The one point in which the Semitic form of religion seems to come 
in contact with ther Turanian, is that of sacrifice; not human* it is 
true, except pelliaps in the •case of Abraham, but of oxen and*sheep 
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andtgoats in hecatombs ; and this not among the Arabs, bnt only with 
the tiews and the less pure PhoDnicians. 

From their having no human gods they avoided all the palatial 
tejnjdes or ceremonial forms of idolatrous worsliip. Strictly speaking, 
they have no temples. There was one holy place in the old world, 
the Hill of Zion at Jerusalem, and^ one in the new dispensation, the 
Kaaba at Mecca. Solomon, it is true, adorned the first to an extent 
but little consonant with the true feeling of his race, but the Kaaba 
remains in its primitive insignificance ; and neither of these temples, 
either then or now, derives its sanctity from the buildings. They arc 
the s^iots where God’s .prophets stood and communicated his will to 
man. It is true that in after ago?* a fioman Tetrarch and a Turkish 
Sultan surrounded these two Semitic#, c^l Is with courts and cloisters, 
which made them wonders of magnificence in the cities where they 
existed ; but this docs not alfect the conclusion that no Semitic race 
over ei;octed a durable building, or even thought of jiossossing moi’(; 
than one temple at a time, or cared to emulate the splendour of the 
tcmplc-pahices of tlie Turanians. 

Goveuibient. 

Although no Semitic race was over quite republican, which is a 
purely Aryan charactoiisticj, they never sank under such an unmitigated 
despotism as is generally found among the I’uranians. When in small 
nuclei, their form of government is what is generally called patriarchal, 
the chief being neither necessarily hereditary nor necessarily elective, 
but attaining his headship by the influence due i)artly to age and 
wisdom or to virtue, partly to the merits of his connections, and some- 
times of his ancestors ; but never wholly to the latter without some 
reference at least to the former. 

In larger aggregations the diliiciilty of selection made the’ chiofsliij) 
more generally hereditary ; but oven then the power of the king was 
always controlled by the authority of the written law, and never sank 
into the pure despotism of the Turanians. With the Jews, to<5',' the 
sacred caste of the Levites always had considerable influence in 
ckccking any excesses of kingly power; h\\t more was due in this 
respect to their peculiar institution of prophets, who, protected by the 
sacredness of their office, at all times dared to act the part of tribunes 
of the people, and to rebuke with authority any attempt on the part of 
the king to stop beyond the limits of the constitution. 

• 

r 

r MoBAns. 

o 

One of the most striking characteristics in the morals bf the Semitic 
races is the improvement in the position of woman, and the atteijkpt to 
elovatp her in the scale of existence. If hot absolutely monogamio, 
there was among the Jews, and among the Arabic traces where they 
are piire, a strong tendency in this direction ; and but for the example 
of thoide nations among whom they were placed, they ftiight have gone. 
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further m this direction, and tlio dignity of mankind have been ^pro- 
portionately improved. 

Their worst faults arose from their segregation from the rest of 
mankind. With thorn war against all but those of their own race is 
an obligation and a pleasure, and it is carried on with a relontliss 
cruelty which knows no pity. To^ smite root and branch, to murder 
men, women, and children, is a duty which admits of no hesitation, 
and has stained the character of the Semites in all ages. Against this 
must be placed the fact that they are i^airiotic Ijeyond all other races, 
and steadfast in their faith as no other j)cople have ever be6n ; and 
among themselves they have been tempered to kindness and charity, 
by the sufferings they have liad to bear because of their uncompro- 
mising hatred and repugnance ^o all their fellow-men. 

This isolation has had the further effect of making them singiAafly 
apathetic to all that most interests the oilier nations of the eaiih. 
VVhat their God has revealed to them through his prophets suffices for 
them. “ God is great,” is a sufficient explanation with them for all the 
wonders* of science. “ God wills it,” solves all the complex problems 
of the moral govornmciit of the world. Jf not siudi absolute fatalists as 
the Turanians, they equally shrink from the responsibility of thinking 
for tliehiselves, or of applying their independent reason to the groat, 
problems of human knowdedge. They may escape by this trom many 
aberrations that trouble more active minds, but their virtues at best 
can be but negative, and their vices unredeemed by the higher aspira- 
tions that sometimes half ennoble even crime. 


• Litjsuatuke. 

In this again we have an immense advance above all the Ttiraiiian 
races. No Semitic people ever used a hieroglyph or mere symbol, or 
• was^ontent to trust to memory only. Everywhere and at all times — 
so far as we know — they used an alphabet of more or less complicated 
form. Whether they invented this mode of notation or not is still 
unknown, but its use by them is certain ; and the consequence is that 
they possess, if not the oldest, at least one of the very oldest literatures 
the world. History with them is no longer a mere record of names 
and titled, but a chronicle of events, and w^th the moral generally 
elicited. The story and the rhapsody take their places side by side, 
the preaching, and the parable are used to convey their lesson to the 
world. If they bad not the Epos and the Drama, they had lyric poetry 
of a beauty and a pathos which has hardly ever been surpassed. 

It was this possession of an alphabet, conjoined with the sub^mity 
of fheir mono tbeif tic creed, that gave these races the only superiority 
to which they attained, has enabled them to keep themselves purp 
idid (mdeffled in all the catastrophes to which they have been exposed, 
and that enabled their literature and their creed to. exert an 
influence ovei* abnost all the nations of the earth, even ih times when 
the people themselves ifave been lield in most supremo contempt. 
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It may have been partly in consequence of their love of phonetic 
literature, and partly in order to keep themselves distinct from those 
great builders the Turanians, that the Semitic races never erected 
a building worthy of the name ; neither at Jemsalem, nor at Tyre 
or Sidon, nor at Carthage, is there any vestige of Semitic Architectural 
Art. Not that these have perished, but because they never existed. 
When Solomon proposed to build a temple at Jerusalem, though plain 
externally, and hardly so large as an ordinary parish church,, he Was 
forced to have recourse to some Turanian people to do it for him, and 
by a display of gold and silver and bra*??s ornaments to make up for 
the architectural forms he knew nofhow to apply. * ^ 

^ Ici Assyria we have palaces of dynagtties moie or less purely Semitic, 
splendid enough, but of wood and sunburnt bricks, and only preserved 
to our knowledge from the accident of their having been so clumsily 
built asrto bury themselves and their wainscot slabs in their own ruins. 
Though half the people were probabl}’^ of Turanian origin, their temples 
seem to have been external and unimportant till Sennacherib and 
others learnt the art from the Egj’ptians, as the Syrians did after- 
wards from the Romans. During the domination of the lastjuamed 
^people, we have the temples of Palmyra and Baal bee, of Jerusalem and 
Petra: everywhere an art of the utmost splendour, but without one 
trace of Semitic feeling or Semitic taste in any part or in any detail. 

The Jewish worship being neither ancestral, nor ftio bodies of their 
dead being held in special reverence, they had no tombs worthy of the 
name. They buried the bodies of their patriarchs and kings with care, 
and knew where they were laid ; but not until after the return from, 
the Babylonish captivity did they either worship there, or maik the 
spot with any architectural forms, though after that epoch wo find 
abundant traces of a tendency towards that especial form of Turanian 
idolatry. But even then the adornment of their tombs with architectural 
magnificence cannot bo traced back to an earlier period than the time of 
the Ronjans ; and all that we find marked with splendour of this class was 
the work of that people, and stamx)ed*with their peculiar forms of ^rt. 

Painting and sculpture were absolutely foibidden to the Jews 
bicause they were Turanian arts, and because their practice might lead 
tlie people to idolatry, so that these nowhere existed : thou^i we can- 
not understand a people with any mixture of Turanian blood who had 
not an eye for colour, and a feeling for beauty of fotm, in detail at 
least. ^ Music alone was therefore the one aesthetic art of Semitic 

^ All round the shores of the Mediterranean over Northern Africa, which however are not 
are found the tiiices of an art which has Roman. In short, a copyinj^ ^’t something 
hithecto been a stumbling-block to antiqua- like our own, imitalilig exerythiiri^ under- 
^^ns. Egyptian cartouches and ornaments in standing nothing. " 

Assyria, which are not Egyptian ; sarcoph^ I am indebted to my friend Mr. J5raiiiks ftr 
at Tyre, of Egyptian form, but with Phoe- the suggestion that all this Art may be Pho*- 
nician fhscriptiorfs, and made for Tyrian nician, in other woixis Semitic, I believe he 
kings ; Gmdc oiifkments in SyHa, ^licli are is right ; and hope he will work out the snb- 
not Greek ; Roman frescoes or ornaments, and ject in detail, which no ohe is more competent 
architecturi4r. details at Carthage, and all to do l^ian hinfbeif. «> 
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races, and, wedded to the lyric verse, seems to have influenced their 
feelings and excited their passions to an extent nnknown to other 
nations ; but to posterity it cannot supply the xflaco of the more per- 
manent arts, whoso absence is so much felt in attemi^ting to lealizo the 
feelings or aspirations of a people like this. 

As regards the useful arts, the Semites were always more pastoral 
than agricultural, and have not left in the countries they inhabited the 
traces of such hydraulic works as the earlier ibices executed ; but in 
commerce they excelled all nations. The Jews — from their inland 
situation, cut off from all access to the sea — could not do much in 
foreign trade ; but they always kejit up their intercourse with Assyria. 
The Phoenicians traded backwards»and forwards with cA ery part of the 
l&editerranean, and first opeupd out a knowledge of the Atlantic ; .and 
the Arabs first commenced, and for long afterwards they alone carried 
on, the trade witli India. From the earliest dawn of history to the 
present hour, commerce has been the «art Avhicli the Semitic jiations 
have cultivated with the greatest assiduity, and in which they con- 
sequently have attained the greatest .and an unsui passcd success. 

In Asia and in Africa at the present day, .all tlie native trade is 
carried on by Arabs ; and it need hardly bo remarked that the monotary 
transactions of the rest of the world are practically maucaged by the < 
descendants of those who, one thousand years before Christ, traded 
from Eziofigebor to Ophir. 

Sciences. 

Although, as before mentioned. Astronomy was cultivated with con- 
siderable success both in Egypt and Chaldioa among tlio more con- 
templative Turani.ans, nothing can be more unsatisfactory than the 
references to celestial events, either in the Ilible or the Koran, both 
betr.aying an entire ignorance of even the elements of astronomical 
science : and Ave have no proof that the Pheenicians weie at all wiser 
than their neighbours in this respect. 

The Semitic i-aces seem alAvays to haA’c been of too poetical a 
temperament to excel in mathematies or the mechanical sciences. If 
there is one branch of scientific knowledge which they may be 
■Suspected of having cultivated with success, it is the group of natural 
sciences. A love of nature seems always to hcfvo pi^^ailed with them, 
and they may have knoAvn “the trees, from the cedar which is in 
Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth out of the Avail, and the names 
of all th^ boasts, and the fowls, and’ the creeping things, and the 
fishes^ ” be3^6nd this we know of nothing th.at can be dignified by 
the name o£ science toong the Semitic races. They more than made 
up^idj^e-ver (or their deficient knowledge of the exact sciences by the 
depth^ their insight into the springs of human action, .and the sagacity’ 
o^ tfoir proverbial philosophy ; and, moi*e than oa’cii this, by that 
wonderful system of Theology before which all the Aryan mces of 
the world and many of the Turanian bow at the i)resent hoyr, and 
acknowledge it, as the basis pf their faith, and the source of^all their 
• religioiis aspirations. , 
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CELTIC. 

It is extremely difficult to write anything very precise or very satis- 
factory regarding the Qeltic races, for the simple reason that, within 
the limit’s of our historic knowledge^ they never lived sufficiently long 
apart from other races to develop a dijt;inct form of nationality, or to 
create either a literature or a polity by which they could be certainly 
recognised. In this respect they form the most marked contrast with 
the Sejtnitic races. Instead of wrapping thempfelvcs up within the 
bounds of the most narrow exclusiveness, the (k)lt everywhere mixed 
freely with the people among whom ho settled, and adopted their 
manners and customs witli a carelessness that is startling ; while, at 
the same time, he retained the principal characteristics of his race 
„ through every change of circumstance and clime. 

Almost the only thing that can bo predicated of them with certainty 
is, that they were either the last wave of the Turanians, or, if another 
nomenclature is prefeiTed, the first wavx) of the Aryans, who, migrat- 
ing westward from the parent seat, displaced the original and more 
purely Turanian tribes who occupied Europe before the dawn of 
history. But, in doing this, thej’’ seem to. have mixed themselves so 
completely with the races they wore supj)lanting, that it is extremely 
difficult to say now where one begins or where the other ends. 

Eoasoning on the basis of the hypothesis adopted above, we may 
assume that the Celtic swarm was thrown off from the parent Iforde 
about the same time as the Semitic. An Ethnographer would say 
earlier — a Philologer, that it must have been later ; but this is unim- 
portant to our present purpose. We next find them in Asia Jffnor, 
whence Ethnologists fancy that they can trace a southern migration 
jjjiong the northern coast of Africa, across the Straits of Gibraltar, intg^ 
Spain, and thence to Ireland ; but all this is, to say tho least of it, 
based on. very imperfect data. 

A more certain and more important migration cipssed the Bos- 
phorus, and, following tho valley of tho Danube, throw one branch 
into Italy, where they penetrated as far south as Borne; whBe the 
main body settled in and occupied Gaul and Belgium, v^ence they 
peopled Britain, and may have mot the southern colonists in "the 
Celtic Island of the west. From this they are now mtgratinjg, still 
fallowing the course of tho sun, to carry to the New World the,tiaiiBe 
brilliant thoughtlessness which has so thoroughly leavened all parts of 
the 01^ in which they have settled, and which so sorely puzzles 
the mdre matter-of-fact Aryan tribes with which they* have come in 
contact. o ^ • 
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It may appear like a, hard saying, hut it seems* nevertheless to he 
trae. to, assert that no purely Celtic race ever rose to a perfect concop- 
tion of the unity of tlio Godhead. It may he that they only honowed 
this from the Turanians who preceded them ; but whether imitative 
or innate, their Theology admits of Kings and Queens of Heaven, who 
were mortals on earth. They possess hosts of saints and angels, and 
a whole hierarchy of heavenly powers of various degrees, to whom the 
Celt turns with as confiding* hope and as earnest prayer as ever 
Turanian did to the gods o^ his Pantheon. .If ho docs not reverence 
the bodies of the departed as thb Egyptian or Chinese, he, at least, 
adopts thg liuddhist veneratioii for relies, and attaches far mor® im- 
portance to funereal rites than was evei* done by any tribe of Aryans. 

The Celt is as completely the slave of a casteless priesthood as ever 
Turanian Buddhist '^as, and loves to separate it from the rest.of man- 
kind, as representing on earth the hierarchy in heaven, to which, 
according to the Celtic creed, all may hope to succeed by practice of 
their peculiar virtues. 

To this may be added, that his temples arc as splendid, his cere- 
monials as gorgeous, and the formula as unmeaning, as any that evei^ 
graced the banks of the Nile, or astonished the Wanderer in the valleys 
of Thibet, or on the shores of the Plastorn Ocean. 

Govkknment. 

It is still more diflicult to sj)eak of the Celtic form of government, 
as no kingdom of this people ever existed by itself for any length of 
time ; and none, indeed, it may be suspected, could long hold together. 
It may, however, be safely assorted, that no lepublican forms arc 
possible with a Cy^cltic people, and no municipal institutions ever 
flourished among them. The only form, therefore, we know of as 
peculiarly theirs, is despotism ; not necessarily personal, but rendered 
sysiftmatic by centralized bureaucratic organizations, and tempered 
by laws in those states which have reached any degree of stability or 
^civilization. 

Nothing but a strong centralized despotisin cati long co exist with 
a people too impatient to submit to the sacrifices and self-denial 
inherent in all attempts at self-government, and too excitable to be 
controlled, except by the will of the strongest, though it may also be 
the least scrupulous among them. 

hen in small bodies, they are always governed by a chief, gene- 
rally hereditary, but always absolute, who is looked up to with awe, 
and obeyed 'with a reverence that is unintelligible to the more* inde- 
pendent races of mankind. 

With such injstitutions, of course a real aristocracy.is imppssible ; 
and the restraints of caste must always have been felt to be intolerable. 
“ La carri^ro ’ouverte aux talens ” is their boast, though nol to the 
same extent ah with*tlie T\iranians; and the selfish gratification of 

2 L 2 
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individual ambition is consequently always preferred with them to 

the more sot)er benefit of the general advancement of the community. 

* 

■PK * 

Mobals. 

If the Celts never were either polygamic or polyandric, they cer- 
tainly always retained very lax ideas with regard to the marriage-vow, 
and never looked on ^woman’s mission as anything higher than to 
minister to their sensual gratification. With them the woman that 
fulfils this quality best alwaj’^s commands their admiration most. 
Beauty can do no wrongr-but without beauty woman can hardly rise 
above the level of the common herd. 

The ruling passion in the mind ofet]io Celt is war. Ngt like the 
exclusive, intolerant Semite, a war of exterriiination or of prose- 
lytism, but war from pure “gaiete do coGur”und l()V(i of glory. No 
Celt fear's to die, if his death can gain lame, or add to the stock of his 
country’s glory ; nor in a pidvato light docs he fear death or care for 
pain, if he has had a chance of shooting throngli the heart, or at least 
wounding, his best friend at the same time. The Celt’s love of excite- 
ment loads him frequently into excesses, and to a disregard of truth 
uind the virtues belonging to daily life, which are what really dignify 
mankind ; but his love of glory and of his couniry often goes far to 
redeem these deficiencies, and spreads a lialo over even his worst 
faults, wliich renders it frequently dillicult to blame what wo feci in 
soberness we ought to condemn. 


Liteuature. 

If love and war are the parents of song, the bai-d and tlio trouba- 
dour ought to have left us a legacy of verso that would have filled 
the libraries of Europe; and so they probably woidd, had not •the 
original Celt been too illiterate to care to record the expressions of 
his fi;elings. As it is, nine-tenths of the lyric literature of Europe is 
of Celtic origin. The Epos and the Drama may belong to the Ar^an ; 
but in the art of wedding music to immortal verse, and pouring forth 
a passionate utterance in few but beautiful words, the Celtic is onlyca 
equalled by the Semitic face. 

Their remaining literature is of such modern growth, and was so 
specially copied from what had preceded it, or so inflijonced by the 
contemporary effusions of other people, that it is impossible accurately 
to discriminate what is due to race and what to* circumstances. 
All that can safely bo said is, that Celtic literature is always more 
epigrammatic, more brilliant, and more daring than jthat of the sober 
Ajyan ; but its coruscations neither light to so great a depth, npr last 
so long, as less dazzling productions might do. They may b<5 the Aosf 
brilliant, but «they certainly do not belong to the highest class of 
literary efibit*; nor is their effect on the destiny of man likely to be so 
permanent. • • . 
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Arts. 

The true glory of the Celt in Europe is his arT;istic eminence. It 
is perhaps not too much to assert that without his intervention tv-e 
should not have possessed in modtiin times a church worthy of admi- 
ration, or a picture or a statue wo could look at witliout shame. 

In their arts, too, — either from their higher status, or from their 
admixture with Aryans, — we escape the instinctive tixity which makes 
the arts of the pure Turanian as unprogrossivo as tlio workg of birds 
or of beavers. Jiestless intellectual j)i*ogress characterizes eveiy thing 
they perform ; ;ind had tlieif arts not been pipped in the bud by cir- 
cumstances over which they liad Tio control, we might have seen some- 
thing tlif^ Avould have shanj-od oven Greece, and wholly eclipsed the 
arts of Rome. * 

They have not, it is true, that instinctive knowledge of colour 
which distinguishes the I’uranian, nor have they been ablo^to give 
to music tliat intellectual culture which lias been elaborated by the 
Ai-yans ; but in the middle path between the tvv’^o they excel both. 
They ai e far better musicians than the former, and far better coloiii-ists 
than tlio last-named laces ; but in modern Europe Antin' tecture is 
l)ractically their own. AVhero their intiuenco was strongest, there* 
Ai’chitticture was most perfect; as they died out, or as the Aryan influ- 
ence prevailed, the art first languished, and then died. 

Their ipi a si -Turanian theology reipiired Tmnples almost as grand as 
tliose of the ( \)})ts or Tamuls ; and, like them, they sought to honour 
those who had been mortals by splendour which mortals are assumed 
to be pleased with ; and the pomp of their worship always surpassed 
that with which they honoured their kings. J'h^en more remarkable 
than this is tlici fact that they could and did build Tombs such as a 
Thranian might have envied, not for their size, but for their art, and 
ev(?n now can adoin their cemeteries witli monuments which arc not 
ridiculous. 

When a people are so mixed up with other races as the (Jolts are in 
Europe,- — frequently so fused as to bo undistinguish.able, — it is almost 
impossible to speak with precision with regard cither to their arts or 
influence. It tnust in consequence bo safer to assert that where no 
Celtic blood existed there no real Art is foqnd ; though it is perhaps 
equally true to assert that not only Architecture, but Tainting and 
Sculpture, hayc been patronized and have flourislajd in the exact ratio 
in which Celtic blood is found prevailing in any people in Euroj)© ; and 
havg died^out tas Aryan influence prevails, in spite of their methodical 
efforts to indoctrinate themselves vdth what must bo the spontaneous 
irflpulse of geniys, if it is to be of any value. 

• • 

* Sciences. 

• # 

Of their sciences we know nothing, till they were# so steeped in 
the civilizati6n of elder worlds that originality was hopeless. Still, 
in the stages *througfi which the intellect of Europe has yet* passed. 
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they have played their part with brilliancy. But now that knowledge 
* is assuming a higher and more prosaic phase, it is doubtful whether 
the deductive brilliancy of the Celtic mind can avail anything against 
the inductive sobriety of the Aryan. So long as metaphysics were 
science, and science was theory, the peculiar form of the Celtic mind 
was singularly well adapted to see through sophistry, and to guess the 
direction in which truth might lie. But now that wo have only to 
question nature, to classify her answers, and patiently to record results, 
its mission seems to have passed away. Truth in all its majesty, and 
Nature in all her greatness, must now take the place of speculation, 
with its cleverness, and gf man’s ideas of what might or should be, as 
compared with the knowledge of God’s works as they exist, and the 
contemplation of the eternal grandeur •f , the universe whi^ we see 
around us. 

Though these are the highest, they are at the same time the most 
sober functions of the liuman mind ; and while conferring the greatest 
and most lasting benefit, not only on the individual who practises 
them, hut also on the human race, they are neither calculated to gratify 
personal vanity, nor to reward individual ambition. 

Such pursuits are not, therefore, of a nature to attract or interest 
the Celtic races, but must be left to those who are content to sink their 
personality in seeking the advantage of the common weal. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARYAN. ^ 

Assuming the theory enunciated in page 407 to represent the facts of 
the case with sufficient correctness, it must follow that the Sansci'it- 
speaking luccs of India wore the4ast to leave their fatlierland; and, as 
hinted atove, prohahly in copjiecpience of some reflex wave of Tur^inian 
or semi-Tiiraniaii blood, which had acquired sufficient consistency^ to 
desire, and sufficient strength to attQinpt to regain, the heritage of their 
forefathers. ^ 

According to their own chronology, it seems to liavo been about 
the year ill 01 ii.c. that the Aryans crossed the Indus and settled 
in the country between that river and the Jumna, since known among 
themselves as Arya Vartta., or the (vountry of the Just, for all succeed- 
ing ages. . 

More than a thousand years afterwards wo find them, in the age of 
the Eamayana, occupying all the country north of the Viridya range, 
and attempting the conquest of the southern country, — then, as now, 
occupied by Turanians, — and penetrating as far as C^eylon. 

Eight hundred years later we see them in’ the Mahabharat, having 
lost much of their purity of blood, and adopting many of the customs 
and much of the faith of the people they were settled amongst ; and 
three centuries before Christ we find they had so far degciieiated as to 
accept, almost without a struggle, the religion of Ihuldha; which, 
thefugh no doubt a reform, and an important one, en -the Anthropic 
doctrines of the pure Turanians, wiis still essentially a faith of a 
Turanian people ; congenial to them, and to them only. 

Ten centuries after Christ, when the Moslems came in contact with 
India, the Aryan was a myth. The religion of the earlier people was 
everywhere supreme, and with only a nominal thread of Aryan ism 
running through the whole, just sufficient ^to bear testimony to the 
prior existenqo of a purer faith, but not sufficient to leaven the mass to 
any appreciapTe extent. 

The fate of the western emigi’ants differed essentially from, that of 
thoqp who^wandered eastward. Theoretically we ought to assume, from 
their less complex language and less pure faith, that they were an 
earlier offshoot ; but it may be that in the forests of Europe they lost 
for ayhile fhe civilized forms which the happier climate of AryaVartta 
'enabled the others to retain ; or it may be that the contact with the 
more nearly equal Celtic races mixed the language a/id the, faith of 
the western races, before they had the opportunity or# tl^ leisure to 
record the Abwledg^ they brought with them. 

Be this as it may^ they first appear prominently in the •western 
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world in (rroece, where, by a fortunate union with the Pelasgi, a 
' people apparently of Turanian race, they produced a civilization not 
purely Aryai^: and ‘ somewhat evanescent in its character, but more 
brilliant, while it lasted, than anything the world had seen before, and, 
in certain respects, more beautiful than anything that has illumined 
it since their time. 

They next sprang forth in Romo, mixed with the Turanian Etrus- 
cans and the powerful Celtic tribes of Italy ; and lastly in Northern 
Europe arc now working out their destiny, but to what issue the future 
only can declare. 

The essential differenpe between the eastern and western migration 
is this — that in India the Aiyans hsrve sunk gradually into the aims 
of a Ttkiranian people till they have lostotheir identity, and with it all 
that ennobled them when they wont there, or could enable Tliem now 
to influence the world again. 

In IJurope they found the country cleared of Turanians by the 
earlier (Jolts; and, niingling their blood with these more nearly allied 
races, they have raised them to a position half way between the two ; 
and where they found the country unoccupied thej^ have remained so 
pure that, as their number multiplies, they may ]>erhaps regain some- 
thing of the position they had temporarily abandoned, and something 
of that science which mankind only, know in their primeval seats. 

Religion. 

What then was the creed of the primitive Aryans ? So flir as we 
can now see, it was the belief in one great ineflable God, — so great that 
no human intellect could measure his greatness, — so wonderful that no 
human language could express his (pialities, — pervading everything 
that was made, — ruling all created things,— a spirit, around, beyond 
the universe, and within every individual particle of it. A creed so 
ethcrial could not long remain the faith of the multitude, and wo early 
find fire, — the most etherial of the elements, — looked to as an emblem 
of the Deity. The heavens too receivocjj^ a name, and became an 
entity ; — so did our mother earth. To those sucepeded the sun, the 
stars, the elements, — but never among the pure Ayrans as gods, or as 
influencing the destiny of man, but as revelations of his power, and 
reverenced because they were visible .manifestations of a Being too 
abstract for an ordinaiy mind to grasp. Below this the Aryans never 
seem to have sunk. 

With a faith so elevated of course no temple could -be wanted^: no 
human ceremonial could be supposed to do honour to a deity so con- 
ceived ; no sacrifice acceptable to him to whom all things belonged. 
With the Aryans worship was a purely domestic institution ; prayer 
the solitary act of each individual man, standing alone in the 
sence of^ an onyiiscient Deity. All that was required was that man 
should acknowledge the greatness of God, and his own comparative 
in8ignifi6ance ; should express his absolute trust and fait^lfin the bene- 
ficence and justice of his God, and his hope that ho might be enabled 
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to live so pure, and so free from sin, as to desei*ve such happiness as 
this world can afford, and to do as much good to others as it is vouch- • 
safed to man to perform. * ^ 

A few insignificant formulae served to mark the modes in which 
these subjects should recur. The recitation of a time-honoured hymn 
refreshed the attention of the worshipper, and the riuxding of a few 
sacred texts recalled the duties it was expected he should perform. 
With these simple ceremonies the worship of the Aryans seems to have 
begun and ended. 

Even in later times, when tlieir blood had become less pure, find their 
feelings were influenced by association with Jilioso among whom they 
resided, the religion of the Aryans always retained its intellectual 
character.^ No dogma was ev«r admitted that would not bear thp test 
of reason, and no article of faith was over assented to whicli seeiAed 
to militate against the supremacy of intellect over all feelings and 
passions. In all their wanderings they were always prej)ared to 
admit the immeasurable greatness of the one incorporeal deity, and 
the .impossibility of the human intellect to ax^proach or form any ade- 
quate conception of its majesty. 

^Vhen they abandoned the domestic form of worshij), they adox)ted 
the congregational, and then not so much with the^dea that it waa 
X)lcasing to God, as in order to remind each otlier of their duties, and 
to regulate and govern the spiritual wants of the community, to incul- 
cate i^iety towards God, and charity towards each other. 

It need hardly be added that supci’stition is impossible with minds 
so constituted, and that science must always bo the sui'cst and the best 
ally of a religion so j)iiro and exalted, which is based on a knowledge 
of God’s works, a consequent aiqu’cciation of their gieatniiss, and an 
ardent as])iration towards that j)ower and goodness wliicli the finite 
intellect of man can never hox)e to reach. 

• 

Govicuxmkxt. 

The most marked characteristics of the Aryans is their innate jiassion 
for s*clf-government. If not absolutely rcj)ublican, tlie tendency of all 
their institutions, at all times, has been towards that form, and in 
almost the exact ratio to the i)urity of the blood do they adox)t this 
form of autocracy. If kingly x)Ower was cvcb introduced among them, 
it was always in the form of a limited monarchy ; never the uncon- 
trolled desx)otism of the other races ; and every conceivable check was 
devised to jn-cvent encroachments of the crown, oven if sucdi were 
possible among*a j)CGple so organized as the Aryans always were. 

With them every town was a municipality, every village a little 
republic, aqd eAiory trade a separate self-governing guild. Mjyiy of 
these •institutions have died out, or else fallen into neglect, in those 
comfnunifies where equal rights and absolute laws have rendered each 
individual a king in his own j)er6on, and every fanlily a tex)uhlic 
in itself. ^ • 

The village system whicji the Ayrans inti oduced into Indiq is still 
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the most remarkable of its institutions. These little republican organ- 
" isms have survived the revolutions of fifty centuries. Neither the 
devastations of war 'nor the indolence of peace seem to have affected 
them. Under Brahmin, Buddhist, or Moslem, they remain the same 
unchanged and unchangeable institutions, and neither despotism nor 
anarchy has been able to alter them. They alone have saved India 
from sinking into a state of savage imbecility, under the various hordes 
of conquerors who have at times overrun her ; and they, with the 
Vedas and the laws afterwards embodied by Menu, alone remain as 
records of the old Aryan possessors of tlie Indian peninsula. 

Municipalities, which are merely an enlargement of the Indian 
village system, exist wherever the Romans were settled, or where the 
Aryan races exist in Europe ; and though guilds are fast losing their 
significance, it was the Teutonic guilds that alone checked and ulti- 
mately supplanted the feudal despotisms of the ( 'Clts. 

(Jast^. is another institution of those races, which has always more 
or less influenced all their actions. Whei-e their blood is so impure as 
it has become in India, caste has degenerated into an abuse ; but whei e 
it is a living institution, it is perhaps more conducive to the proper 
regulation of society than any with which we are acquainted. The one 
thing over which no man can have any control is the accident of his 
birth ; but it is an immense gain to liim that he should be satisfied with 
the station in which ho finds himself, and content to do his duty in the 
sphere in which he was born, (/aste, properly understood, never inter- 
feres with the accumulation of wealth or j)ower within the limits of the 
class, and only recognises the inevitable accident of birth. It is an 
enormous gain to society that each man should know his station, and 
be prepared to perform the duties belonging to it, without the restless 
craving of a selfish ambition that would sacrifice everything for the 
sake of the personal aggrandisement of the individual. It is far better 
to acknowledge that there is no sphere in life in which man may 'not 
become as like unto the gods as in any other sphere ; and it is every- 
where better to respect the public good rather than to seek to gratify 
personal ambition. 

The populations of modem Europe have become so mixed that 
neither caste nor any other Aiyan institution now exists in its pristine 
^ purity ; but in the ratio in which a people is Aryan do they possess an 
aristocracy and municipal institutions ; and, what is almost of more 
importance, in that ratio are the people prepared to resppet the grada- 
tions of caste in society, and to sacrifice their individual ambition to 
the less brilliant task of doing all the good that is -possible iq the 
spheres in which they have been placed. 

It is true, and it has been found, that an uncontrolled despotism^is 
a fharper, a quicker, and a better tool for warlike purposes, or jvliere 
national vanity is to be gratified by conquest or tho display of poi^er f 
but thoc complicated and it may bo clumsy institutions of the Aryan 
are far more lai^ting and more conducive to individual self-respect, and 
far more likely to add to the sum of human happiness, and tend more 
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clearly to the real greatness and moral elevation of mankind, than any 
human institution we are yet acquainted with. 

So far as our experience now goes, the divisioA of human society 
into classes or castes is not only the most natural concomitant of the 
division of labour, but is also the most beneficent of the institutions 
of man ; while the organization of a nation into self-governing munici- 
palities is not only singularly conducive to individual well-being, but 
renders it practically indestructible by conquest, and even imperish- 
able through lapse of time. These two are the most essentially cha- 
racteristic institutions of the Aryans. 

MdRALS. 

In morals the Ar3’ans weit) always monogamie, and with them dloiie 
does woman alwa>"s assume a perfect equality of position ; mistress of 
her own actions till marriage; when married, in Iheory at least, the 
equal sharer in the property an(J in the duties of the houscliold? W or o 
it possible to carry out these doctrines absolutely in practice, they 
would probably bo more conducive to human happiness than any of 
those enumerated above ; but even a tendency towards them is an 
enormous gain. 

'Iheir institutions for self-government, enumerated above, have* 
probably done more to elevate the Aryan race than can well be appre- 
ciated. When every man takes, or may take, his share in governing 
the commonwealth — wIkui every man must govern himself, and resj>ect 
the independence of his neighbour — men cease to bo tools, and bcconu^ 
independent reasoning beings. They are taught self-respect, and with 
this comes love of truth and of all those qualities which command the 
respect of their fellow-men ; and they are taught that control of their 
passions which renders them averse to war ; while the more sober occu- 
pations of life pie vent the necessity of their seeking, in the wildness 
of excitement, that relief from monotony which so frequently drives 
other races into those excesses the world has had so often to deplore. 
The pxistence of caste, even in its most modified form, prevents 
individual ambition from having that unlimited cjareer which, among 
other races, has so often sacrificed the public weal to the ambition of 
an individual. 

Literature. • 

The Ary an^ races employed an alphabet at so early a period of their 
history that we cannot now tell when or how it was introduced among 
them^ and it wcw, even when wo first become acquainted with it, a 
far more perfect alphabet than that of the Semitic races, though appar- 
ently formed on its basis. Nothing in it was deiiendcnt on memory. 
It possessed* vowels, and all that was necessary to enunciate sounds 
witl#. perfect and absolute precision. Jn consequence of this, and of 
the perfect structure of their language, they were enalJed to indulge 
in philosophical speculation, to write treatises on gramijiar and logic, 
and generally "to assume a literary position which other races never 
attained to. * * * 
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History with them was not a mere record of dates or collection 
of genealogical tables, but an essay on the polity of mankind, to 
which the nan-ative afforded the illustration ; while their poetry had 
always a tendency to assume more a didactic than a lyric form. It is 
among the Aryans that the Epos first rose to eminence, alid the Drama 
was elevated above a mere spectacle ; but even in these the highest 

merit sought to bo attained was that they should represent vividly 

events which might have taken place, even if they never did happen 

among men ; while the Celts and the Somites delight in wild imagin- 

ings which never could have existed except in tlie brain of the poet. 
W hen the blood (d* the has boon np'xed with that of other races, 

they have produced a literature eminently imaginative and poetic ; 
but ill proportion to their purity has bqen their tendency towards a 
mbre prosaic style of composition. The aim of the race has always 
been the attainment of practical common sense, and the possession of 
this quy*lity is their pride and boast, and justly so ; but it is unfortu- 
nately antagonistic to the existence of an imaginative literature, and 
we must look to tliem more for eminence in woiks on history and phi- 
losopliy than those which requiie imagination or creative power. 


• Art, 

These remarks apply with more than double force to the Fine 
Arts than to verbal literature. In the first place, a people possessing 
such a pow'or of phonetic utterance never could look on a picture 
or statue as more than a mere subsidiary illustration of the written 
text. A painting may represent vividly one view of what took place 
at one moment of time, but a written narrative can deal with all the 
cii’cumstanccs and link it to its antecedents and effects. A statue of a 
man cannot tell onc-tentli of what a short biography could make plain ; 
and an ideal statue or ideal painting may be a pretty Celtic plaything, 
but it is not wliat Aryans hanker after. 

W'ith ’Architecture the case is even worse. Convenience is the 
first thing which the practical common sense of the Aryan seeks, 
and then to gain what he desires by the readiest and the easiest 
means. This done, why should he do more? If, induced by a 
desire to emulate others, ho has to make his building ornamental, 
he is willing to copy what experience has proved to be successful in 
former works, willing to spend his money and to submit to some 
inconvenience ; but in his heart ho thinks it useless, and ho neither 
will waste his time in thinking on the subject, nor apply those energies 
of his mind to its elaboration, without which nothing groat or good 
was ever done in Art. • 

111 addition to this, the immaterial nature thdir faith has 
always deprived the Aryan races of the principal incentive to qjl’chia- 
tectural magnificence.^ The Turanian and Celtic races always liave 

' Ha«^ there been no Pelasgi in Greece, there prohaljy woulA have been no Architecture of 
the Grecian period. ^ 
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the most im^jlicit faith in ceremonial worship and in the necessity of 
architectural splendour as its indispensable accompaniment. On the 
other hand, the more practical Aryan can never b(f brought to under- 
stand that prayer is either more sincere or more acceptable in one 
form of hous# than in any other. He does not feel that virtue can 
be increased or vice exterminated by the number of bricks or stones 
that may be heaped on one another, or the form in which they may 
be placed ; nor will his conception of the Deity admit of supposing 
that He can bo propitiated by palaces or halls^ erected in honour of 
Him, or that a building in the Middle Pointed Gothic is mor<? accept- 
able than one in the (hassic or any other style. 

This want of faith may bo reasonable, but it is fatal to poetry 
in Art, and, it is fcjirod, will j^event the Aryans from attaining more 
excellence in Architectural *Art at the present time than they haVe 
done in former ages. 

It is also true that the people are singularly deficient in their 
appreciation of colours. Not that actual crilour-blindiicss is more 
common with them than with other races, but the harmony of tints 
is unknown to them. Some may learn, but none feel it; it is a 
matter of memory and an exorcise of intellect, but no more. So, too, 
with form. Otlicr — even savage — races cannot go wrong in this, 
respect. If the Aryan is successful in Art, it is generally in conse- 
quence of education, not from feeling; and, like all that is not innate 
in man, it yields only a secondary gratification, and fails to impress 
his brother man, or to bo a real work of Art. 

From those causes the ancient Aryans never oi'octcd a single build- 
ing in India when the}^ were pure, nor in that part of India which 
they colonized oven after their blood became mixed ; and wo do not 
now know what their style was or is, though the whole of that part 
of the peninsula occupied by the Turanians, or to which their 
influence ever extendiid, is, and always was, covered by buildings 
vast in extent and wonderful fiom their elaboration. This, probably, 
also is the true cause of the decline of Architecture and other arts in 
Eurcs ^)0 and in the rest of the modern world. AVherever the Aryans 
appear, Art flies before them; and where their influence extends, utili- 
tarian jiractical common sense is assumed to bo all that man should 
aim at. It may bo so, but it is sad to think that beauty cannot bo 
combined with sense. 

Music alone, as being the most phonetic of the fine arts, has 
received among the Aryans a degree of culture denied to the others ; 
but even here the tendency has been rather to dcvchjp scientific excel- 
lence? thai? to appeal to the responsive chords of the human heart. 
Notwithstanding this, its power is more felt, and excellence is attained 
in this scienbe more than any other. It also has escaped the slovenly 
process of»copying, with which the unartistic mind of the Aryans has 
been content to fancy it was creating Art in other branyhes. ^ 

If, however, these races have been so deficient in^lhc fine arts, 
they have been as excellent in all the useful ones. Agriculture, manu- 
factures, comnferco, sfiip-birflding, and road- making, all that t«nds to 
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accumulate wealth or to advance material prosperity, has been deve- 
loped to an extent as great as it is unprecedented, and it promises to 
produce results which as yet can only be dimly guessed at. A great, 
and, so far as we can see, an inevitable revolution, is pervading the 
whole world through the devotion of the Aryan races %) these arts. 
We have no reason to suppose but that it will bo for good, however 
much we may feel inclined to regret that the beautiful could not bo 
allowed to share a little of that worship so lavishly bestowed on the 
useful. 

t ' 

Sciences. 

• 

It follows, as a matter of course^ that, with minds so constituted,, 
the Aryans should have cultivated science with earnestness and 
success. The only beauty they, in fact, appreciated was the beauty 
of scientific truth ; the only harmony they ever really felt was that 
of the laws of nature ; and the only art they ever cared to cultivate 
was that which grouped these truths and their harmonies into forms 
which enabled them to be easily grasped and appreciated. Mathe- 
matics always had especial charms to the Aryan mind; and, more 
oven than this, astronomy was always captivating. So, also, were 
^the mechanical, and so, too, the natural sciences. It is to the 
Aryans that Induction owes its birth, and they probably alone have 
the patience and the sobriety to wort it to its legitimate conclusions. 

Tlie true mission of the Aryan races appears to be to pervade the 
world with the useful and industrial arts, and so tend to reproduce 
that unity which has long been lost, to raise man, not by magnifying 
his individual cleverness, but by accumulating a knowledge of the 
works of God, so tending to make him a greater and wiser, and at the 
same time a humbler and a more religious servant of his Creator. 
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CONCLUSION. 

When Aiignste Comte proposed that classification which made the 
fortune of Ids philosophy, — ^when ho said tliat all mankind passed 
through the theological state hi childhood, the metaphysical’ in youth, 
and the philosophical or positive in manhood^ — and ventured to extend 
this theory to nations, he had a» glimpse, as others have had 15eforo 
him, of the beauty, of tlie gi^at harmony which poiwades all cheated 
things. But he had not pfiilosophy enough to see that the one gi^eat 
law is so vast and so remote that no liuman intellect can grasp it, and 
that it was only the little fragments of that great scheme 'v^dch are 
found everywhere which man is ]iermitted to understand. 

Had he known as much of ethnographical as he did of mathema- 
tical science, ho would have perceived that there is no warrant for this 
daring gcnemlization ; but that nations, in the states which ho calls 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the philosophical, exist now and 
coexisted through all the ages of the world to which our historical 
knowledge extends. 

What the Egyptians wore when they first appeared on the scene 
they were when they perished under the Greek and Boman sway ; — 
what the Chinese always wore they now are ; — the Jews and Arabs 
are unchanged to this day the Celts are as daringly speculative and as 
blindly superstitious now as we always found them and the Aryans 
of the Vedas or of Tacitus are very much the same soboi*, reasoning, 
unimaginative, and unartistic people as they arc at this hour. Progress 
an^png men, as among the animals, seems to be achieved not so much 
by advances made within the limits of the group, as by the less finely 
organized races being superseded by those of a higher class; — and 
this,, so far as our knowledge extends, is accomplished neither by 
successive creations, nor by the gi-adual development of one species 
out of another, but by the successive prominent appearances of pre- 
viously developed, though partially dormant , creations. 

Ethnographers have already worked out* this problem to a great 
extent, and arrived at a very considerable degree of certainty, through 
the researches of patient linguistic investigations. But language is in 
itself too impal|)^iblo ever to give the science that tangible, local reality, 
whi?h is Necessary to its success ; and it is hero that Archasology comes 
so opportunely to its aid. What men dug or built remains where it was 
fiii-st placed* and generally retains the first impressions it received ; 
<«nd so fixes the era and standing of those who called it into oxistenJe : 
so that even those who cannot appreciate the evidenep derived from 
grammar or from words, may generally see at a glance^what the facts 
of the case really are. 

It is oven ftiore infportaut that such a science as Ethnology should 
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have two or more methods of investigation at its command. Certainty 

• can hardly ever bo attained by only one process, unless checked and 
elucidated by others^ and nothing can therefore bo more fortunate than 
the possession of so important a sister science as that of Archaeology to 
aid in the search of scientific truth. 

If Ethnology may thus be so largely indebted to Archaeology, the 
converse is also true ; and she may pay back the debt with interest. 
As Archaeology and Architecture have hitherto been studied, they, but 
more especially the latter, have been little more than a dry record of 
facts and' measurements, interesting to* the antiquary, to the profes- 
sional architect, or to the tourist who finds it necessary to get xip 
a certain amount of knowledge on the subject ; but the utmost that 
has hitherto been sought to be attained^ is a certain knowledge of the 
foitiis of the ai t, and ivjver to look at the study as that of one of the 
most important and most instructive of the sciences connected with 
the history of man. 

Without this, the study of Architecture is a mere record of bricks 
and stones, and of the modes in which they were heaped together for 
man’s use. Considered in the light of a historical record, it acquires 
not only the dignity of a science, but the especial interest of being one 
pf those sciences which are most closely connected with man’s interests 
and feelings, and the one which more distinctly expresses and more 
clearly records what man did and felt in previous ages, than any other 
study wo are acquainted with. 

From this point of view, not only every tomb and every temple, 
but oven the rude monoliths and mounds of savages, acquire a dignity 
and interest to which they haVe otherwise no title ; and man’s works 
become not only man’s most imperishable record, but one of the best 
means we possess of studying his. history, or of understanding his 
nature or his aspirations. 

Itightly understood, Archa3ology is as useful as any other branch of 
science or of art, in enabling us to catch such glimpses as are vouch- 
safed to man of the great laws that govern all things ; and the know- 
ledge that this class of man’s works is guided and governed by those 
very laws, and not by the chance efibrts of unmeaning minds, elevates 

• th# study of it to as high a position as that of any other branch of 
^ujnan knowledge. 
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of, 282. 

in tlie East, London, church of, 

283. 

— , Liverpool, Hall. Dimensions of, 305. 
Plan of, 306. View of, 307. 

St. Gerrnain^ en Laye, palace of, 195. 

Germany, history of Renaissance Architecture, 
introduction to, 330, 331. Ecclesiastical 
Ai-chitecture of, 332-336. Secidar Archi- 
tecture of, 336-341. Revival, 342-367. 

Ghirlandajo, 13. 

Giambattista, 141. 

Gibbs, James, 288. 

Giorgio, Francesco di, 87. 

Giotto, 40. 

Giovanni di Padua, 246. 

Giraud, Rome, palazzo of‘, 102. 
j;Sta, Giustina, Pad ua„ church of, 81. 

Glasgow, Assembly Rooms at, 293. Roman 
Catholic cathednd at, 321. • 

Glyptothek, Munich, the, view of, 347 ; plan 
of, 348. 

Goa, churches and cloisters at, 410. • 

Qondi, Florence, palace of, 87. 

Qrace'Church, New York, ornamentation and 
view of, 443, 444. 

Granada, cathedral at, 133 ; plan of, .134. 
Palace of Charles V. at, 152, 153. 

Grange Home, the, 307. View of, 308. 

Gran, cathedral at, 34. 

Rite Grec, St. Petersburgh, half-elevation, 
half-secflon, churSh of, 338. 

hospilll at, 263, 279. 

Griefswata, house in, 25. 

Griimnip Venice, palace of, 27, 94. 

Guadagni, Florence, palace of, 87, 88. 


X 

ISAAC. 

Quarenghi, 395, 400, 
Guarini, 127. 

Qurniel, Pedro, 147. 


H. 

Hamburgh, Street and Domestic Architecture 
of, 377. Post-office at, 377- Natiomd 
Si^iety s buildings at, 377. Theatre, the 
dimensions of, 462. 

Hamilton, 308. 

Hampton Court, psilace of, 279. Wolscy's 
palaee at, 279. 

Hardwicke Hall, 252. 

JIarewood Home, 295. 

HaH%p, Mr., 475. 

Hatfield House, 252. 

Have, Theodore, 240. 

Hawksmoor, 282. 

Heidelberg, castle at, 337. 

HerioCs Edinburgh hospital, gateway of, 253. 

Herrera, 141, 156. 

Historique, Paris, theatre, the dimensions of, 

‘ 462. Plan, &c., of, 465. 

Hof Kirche, Dresden, of, 335. 

Holkham House, fa5ade of, 295, 

Holland, 302. 

, Reuaissauce Architectural buildings of, 

373 

House, 252. 

Holt, Thomas, 248. 

Hontanon, Rodi igo Gil, 133, 147, 

, Gil de, 133. 

Hotels, Paris, external apj)earance, &c., and 
defects of, 217-219. H6tel de Ville, 196. 
New buildings of, 228. Hotel de Ihduin, 
218. Hotel Soubise, 217, 218. H6tel de 
Noailles, 218. 

Hotel Vogue, Dijon, window-head of, 198. 

de Ville, Antwerp, 309. Front (deva- 

vation of, 370, 

Howard Castle, elevation of park-front of, 
286. 


I. 

San Idelfonso, palace of^ 156. 

India, Renaissance Architecture, how intro- 
duced in, 408, 409. By Portuguese, 
409-411. The Spaniards, Dutch, an(l 
French, 411. By Engfish, 412-417. Na- 
tive Renaissance Architecture, 417-422. 
Examples of, 418. * * jp ^ 

Infanta, Zamgoza, [)alace of the court in, 
151. 

Invalides, Paris, church, jjan of dome of, 
170. Section of dome, 171. hji^ade of 
dome, 172. Dimensions of, .173. jBryp^ 
cost of, 239. 

Inverary Castle, 314, 

St. Isaac, St. Petersburgh, church, site au<I 
commencement of, 38^ Plan and dirncn- 
siojis of, 390. North-east view of, 391 . 
Porticoes, j&c., of, 392. Half section of 
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ISIDRO. 

dome of, 393. Materials, internal arrange- 
ments, &c., of, 393-395. 

San IsidrOf Madrid, chapel, ornamentation 

«*', 140. • . . r 

ItalienSj I’aris, theatre, the dimensions of, 
462. 

Italy t Ecclesiastical Architecture of, 39-80. 
Churches anterior to St. Peter’s, 39-52. 
St. Peter’s, 52-65. Churches subsequent 
to St. Peter’s, 65-68. Domical churches, 
68-72. Basilican churches, exteriors^ 73- 
77. Basilic-an churches, interiors, 77-81. 
Secular Architecture of, 82-130. Klorciice, 
83-89. Venice, 80-100. Pome, liJO-112. 
Vicenza, 112-118. Cenoa, 

Mantua., 123, 124. Milan, 12^127. 
Turin and Naples, 127, 128. t 
lora, 71, 72. 

J. 


I LUPJANA. 

Londorff Whitehall palace at, Inigo JonesV 
designs for aiid diagrams of, 257, 258. 
Baiiqueting-house at, 2(10. (Old) St. 

Paul's cathedral at, 2 GO. St. Paul’s at, 
plans, elevations, exterior, and internal 
aiTdngement of, 266-274. St. Paul’s 

(Covent Carden) at, 261. Bow church 
at, 275. St. Bride’s at, 276. St. James’s 
(Piccadilly) at, 277. St. l)«instnu’s 
the Kast)»at, 278. St. Michael’s. (Coni- 
hill) at, 278. Chelsea ho.s^tal at, 279. 
Momimeiit at, 280. College of Physiedans 
at, 280. St. George’s ( Bloonusbury) at, 
282. St. George’s (in the KastLat, 283. 
St. Mary (Wouinoth) at, 283. I’rAisury 
buildings at, 287. St. Martin’s ^( in the 
Fields) at, 218. Somerset House at,4i90, 
291. Mansion House at, 295, 296. St. 
Pancras new chvirch at, 299, 300. Bank 
of England at, 301, 302. University at, 
303. National Gallery at, 3‘(Wr. British 


Jaetif capital of, cathedral at, 135. 

SL James (Piccadilly), I.omlon, church, view 
of interior of, 277. 

, London, music hall, 472. 

Japanese palace, I)rcs<len, view of, 339. 
JeunVi Le, 232. 

SL JohrCs, Oxlord, College, garden front ot, 
248. 

Jams, Inigo, 242, 24G-286. 


K, 

Kaiser Bank, Lucknow, 420. 

Kasan, Our I.ady of, St. Petersburgh, church 
of, 386. Plan of, 387. 

Keddlestone JJall, ground-plan and garden 
front of, 294. 

KerU, 257, 287. 

Kim/s College, Cambridge, chapel ot, 13. 
Kittoe, Captain, 410. 

345, 360, 402. 

Klostemculh ry, convent ot, 364. 

Kokatriiii 400. 

Kustenburgf German spire at, *.37. 


• L. 

Lambton, castle of, 314. i i r 

iMterano^ Sail Giovanni, Koine, church o , 
65. Lateral porch of, 66. I'agade ot, 
67. 

LeedSi musiahall \t,* 472. 

Lemercierf 204, 212. * 

Leone (otherwise Chevalier Arctino), 

126. , • 

Lescot^ Pierre, 185. 

210 . - 

Liebfrauen Kirche, Dresden, plan ot, 333. 

Liverpool,' SU George’s Hall at, 305-307. 
Music hall at, 472. 

Lodi, church at, jdan, 46. •Section«ot, 47. 
Elevation of, 48. • 


Nluseiim at, 304. Travellers* Club at, 
309. College of Surgeons at, 3()9, 3 10. 
Reform Clul) at, 309, 310. Parliament 
Houses at, 311, 312, 323, 326. St. 
Luke’s, Clielsea, 321, 322. Tlie Duke’s 
first permanent theatre at, 448. Opeim 
House at, 448, 457, 460, Covent Garden 
'I’hoatre at, 448-457. Drury Lane Theatre 
at, 448, 462, 467. Lyceum Theatre at, 
461. Adelphi Theatre at, ^62. Exeter 
Hall at, 472. St. James’s Hall at, 472. 
St. Martin’s Hall at, 472. London Bridge 
at, 476. Waterloo Bridge at, 476. 
King’s Cross liailway Station at, 478, 479. 
Longford Castle, 252. 

Longhena, Baldassare, 08, 90. 

Ludovico, 159. 

Lotifjleat ffouse, plan of, 249. Elevation of 
part of, 250, 

Lonja, Barcelona, the, 156. 

San Lorenzo, Florence, church of, 41. 

Lorme, Philibert do, 20 1, 202, 203. 

Loudioi Castle, 314. 

Louis, Victor, 448. 

SL Louis and St. Paul, Paris, facade of church 
of, 108. Commencement, &c., of, H/.L 
Loim'e, Paris, tlie, rebuilding of, 185. .Plan 
of, 186. Part of court, 187, 188. Part 
of galle^ of, 204. Completion of, 212, 
213. Eastern facade and plan of facade 
of, 214. Central .compartment, northern 
facade of, 215. View of angle of the 
Couv Naiioldon of, 227. 

Lowther Castle, 314. a^o a 

Constautia mansion at, 418, 4l.i, 
420. TheFurrahBuk.shat,420. Chutter 
Miinsil at, 420. Kaiser Bagh at, 420. 
Begum Kotie at, 420. n , * 

St. Ludicig, Munich, church of, 343. 


m. Lttke's (Cticlsca), I.ondoD, church of. 321. 

West front of, -iSi. a • 

ImMhi, Martino (the elder), 1 10. 

Lmiiana. cloistered court in mortistery ol, 


150 . 
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LUXEMBOURG. 

Luxembourg, Paris, palace of, 204.^ Addi- 
tions to and pltui of, 20ci, Elevation of, 
206. 

Lyceum^ London, theatre, the dimensions of, 
462. 

Lyons, new Bourse at, 229. Theatre at, 
448, Dimensions of, 462, 464, Plan of, 
465. 

M. . 

Macao, Jesuits’ church at, fajadc of, 410. 

Mac?iuca, 15‘2. 

Mndama.liorm, villa of, 106. • 

Madeleim, Paris, <yhurch of, 180. Plan of, 
181. 

Carlo, 59, 111. 

Madras, domestic buildings of, 417. 

Madrici, San Isidro, chapel at, 140. Royal 
palace at, 154, 155. Wusoo at, 156. 
Theatre {ft, dimensions of, 457. 

, Paris, chateau of, 192. 

Mafra, convent at, 159. View of, 160. 

Maggiove, San Giorgio, Venice, plan of 
church of, 75. Interior of, 78. 

3ta^ons (near Paris), chhteau de, 216. 

3^ajano, Giuliano dc, 100. 

Malaga, Pueiiia de las Cadenas, cathedral of, 
13’6. 

Malta, Mousta church in, 82. 

Manchester, ipusic hall at, 472. 

Mansard, Franyois, 170, 209, 212, 215. 

" , Jules Ilaixiouin, 172, 209, 219. 

Mansion House, London, 295, 296. 

Mantfia, church, St. Andrea at, 44, 45. St. 
Sebastian at, 40. Palazzo del Te at, 123, 
124. Palazzo Colloredo at, 124. 

Mari, Genoa, palace of, 122. 

Sta. Maria, Milan, churcli of, 48. View of, 
49. 

St. Mark, Venice, library of, 95. End ele- 
vation of, 96. 

Marot, 212. 

^ Marseilles, New Exchange at, 230. Arch 
at, 235. Theatre at, 462. 

Martin, General, 418, 419, 420. 

— f’oj'te St., Paris, arch of, 235. 

/St.Mortins, London, music hall of, 472. 

(in the Fields), London, interior view 

of church of, 278. * 

St. Manfs (Woolnoth), London, chui-ch of, 
283. 

Massimi, Pietro, Rome, palace of, 103. 

, Angelo, Rome, palace of, 103. 

Mayence, theatre at, dimensions of, 462. 
Plan and section and ari’angcinent of, 
468. 

Menai Strait, tubular and susjiension bridges 
aV 476. 

Mercier, Le, 170. 

Mmdon, palace at; 215. Garden front of, 

216. • • 

Mexico, cathedral, lite and commencement of, 
431. External view of, 432. View of 
side-aisle in, 433. Cloisters of monastic 
establishments at, 433, 434. 


ORDERS. 

St. MichaeVs (Comhill), London, church o5 
278. 

, Munich, church, plan, and secliou 

of, 332. 

' San Michele, 90, 94, 485. /y 

Michelozzo, 83, 85. 

Milan, Santa Maria delle Grazic at, 49. San 
Carlo at, 71, 72. Architectural magnifi- 
cence, deficiency of examples at, 125. Os- 
pidale Grande at, 125, 126. Kalace Casa 
Hotta at, 126. Brera palace at, 127. Bro- 
Ictto palace at, 127. The Scala theati’e at, 
448, 457, 458. 

San Sirngne Minore, Venice, church of, 69. 

Mmdlin, -granary at, 486. Central compart- 
ment and facade of, 487. 

Molk, Church at, 336. Convent of, 364. 

Montf errand, Chevalier de, 389, 394, 395. 

San Pietro Montorio, Rome, church of, 49. 

Monument, the, London, 280. 

Moscow, Uiding-house at, sp;in of roof of, 401. 
Theatre at, 459. 

Mousta <;hin-ch, Malta, plan and section of, 
32. View of, 33. 

Muller, 332. 

Munich, church St, Michael at, 332. Cathe- 
dml at, 336. Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of, 343. St. Ludwig at, 343. The Aue- 
Kirche at, 344. Basilicsi at, 344. The 
Walballa at, 345, 346. Riihmes-halle at, 

347. Secular Architecture of, 347. Glyp- 
tothek at, 347, 348. The JMnacotliek at, 

348, 349. Royal palace at, 350. Public 
library at, 350. The University, the Blind 
School, War Office, and palace of Prince 
Lichtenstein at, 350, Theatre at, 457. 
Plan and external appearance of, 462. 

Musco, Madrid, the view of, 160. 

Music halls, in England, 472, 473. 

N. 

Naples, Caserta jialace at, 127, 128. San 
Carlo theatre at, 457, 459. 

Nash, 302, 316. 

National Gallery, Loudon, 304. 

Naiivoo, Mormon temple at, 444.’ 

Newcastle, facade of railway station at, 481 , 

Newgate prison, front eleiution of, 296. 

St. Alexander Newski, St. Petersburgh, mo- 
nastery and church of, 384, 385, 386. 

New York, Grace church at, 443, 444, 
Calvaiy churcli at, 443? Holy Redeemer 
churah at, 443, 444. 

NicJwlai church, Potsdam,* view of, 352. 

St. Nicholas, St. Petersburgli, pKtn of chhi ch, 
380. 

Nicolini, Florence, pnlagp of, 87. 

Niettwe Kerck, Amsterdam, 3/4. 

Novosielski, 448. 

O. 

Ohio, State Capitol of, 442. 

Olgmpico theatre, Vicenza, 446. 

Orders, their txeatment in, 75, 76. 

How originally used in Greece, 78. 
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ORLKAKS. 

Orhans^ house of Agnes Sorel at, 197, 

Oauiolif Uome, palace of, 10.3. 

•bwle Kerck, Ainsterdani, 1)74-. 

St, Ouerif Houen* church of, 182. 

Oxford, St. John’s College, front of, 248. 
Cnteway. of schools, 348. Sheldonian 
Theatre at, 205, 279. Ihulcdifle Library 
at, 289, 290. New Museinii at, 327. 

• 

P. 

Arena cliapol at, 10,11. Cathedral 
at, 81, Church ^ta. Giustina at, 81. 

, John of, 249. ^ 

Poffodas, Tanjore, of, 418. • 

Puintimj, Italy, pre-eminence in, 10. Jlenais- 
sarure age, art par excellence of,g50. 
Palladio, 28, 75, 76, 90, 97, 107, 112, 114, 
115, 117, 124, 242,446. 

Palma, Rome, palace of, 105. 

St, Pancras, London, new church of, 299. 

. West elevation of, 300. 

Pandolfini, Florence, palace of, 87. 

Paris, church St. Eustache at, 160, 167. St. 
Etienne at, 167. St. Paul and St. Louis 
at, 168. Sorbonne at, 170. Invalides 
church at, 170-173. St. Sulpice at, 173, 
174, St. Genevihvc at, 175*180. Made- 
leine at, 180, 181, Basilican church St.’ 
Vincent de Paul at, 181. St. Clothilde at, 
181. Louvre pahice at, 185-189. Pavilion 
de rHorloge at, 187. Chateau Madrid at, 
192. HOtel de Ville, 196. The Tulleries 
at, 201-203. I*avilion Flore of the Tuilp- 
ries aL 204. Luxoinbourg palace at, 204- 
206. • Louvre palace at, 212-215. Cha- 
teau de Maisons near, 216. Hotels, street 
fronts of, 217, Hotel Soubtse at, 2l7- 

218. Hotel de Rohan at, 218. Hotel de 
Noaillesat, 218. The Great Trianon Pa- 
lace at, 219. Arrangement of houses in, 

219. Palais Bourbon at, 219. Old Pa- 
vilion of, 224. The Bourse at, 224, 225. 
Street architecture of, 225, 226. Louwe, 

•new buildings of, 226, 227. Library of 
St. GeueviJ^ve at, 228, 229. House Kuo 
Soufflot at, 231. ■ Houseilue des Saussaies at, 
232. House Rue Navariu at, 233. Colonne 
de Juillet at, ^34, 235. Arch of Tuileries 
at, 235. Arch Porte St. Denis at, 235, 
236. Arch Porte St. Martin a^ 235. Arc 
de I’Etoile, 236, 237. Entrance to the 
Ecole Polytechnique at, 238. New Rus- 
sian church, view of, at, 405, 406. Hotel 
pde B(^irgoyne,* theatre at, 448. Palais 
Royal, thesitre at, 448. Dimensions Aca- 
demi^de Musique at, 457 ; plan and sec- 
tion of, 460, 4^1. The theatre at, 461. 
I'Chddtre Historique at, 462, 465. 'rh^Atre 
^Jtaliei^ at, 462. Strasbourg railway sta- 
tion at, 480. 

Houses, Londdn, 311, 312, 323. 
*Tlan of, 324. River front of, 325. Vio- 
toritt lowtr, ^c., 326 ; Frontispiece, 

^arrm, opera-htuse at, dimensiogs of, 457, 
459. 



IM.AYKAIU. 

Rome, Old Basilica of, 65. • 

, Vincent de, Paris, Basilican church of, 
181. 

, Covent Garden, London, east elevation 

of, 261. 

— — (Old), London, repairs to, &o., 261. 

, London, plan as originally designed, 

266. Side elevation of, 267. Plan of 
present cathedral, 270. Half elevation 
of dom^ 271. Whispering gallery, &c., 
and exterior and internal urrangement,^ 
271-274. West view of, 27-1. 

Pavia, CiM'tosa near, 50, 51, 

PiLcton, 4»ir Joseph, 482. 

Pclegrini, Verona, fragment from^e chapel 
of, 17. 

Peraulf, 213. • ^ • 

Peruiiino, 1 3. 

Permzi, Baldassnre, 55, 56, 59, 101, 102, < 
103. 

Pesaro, Venice, palace of, 98, 94>.* 

Pesth, Jews* synagogue at, 362, 363. 

St, Peter s, Rome, Old Basilica of, 52, 

, Rome, plan as proposed by Bra- 

mante, 53. By San Gallo, 55. East front, 
San Gallo’s design, 56. Arrangenaent ot 
aisles, ditto, 57. Plan as it now exj^ts, 
58. Western apse, 60. East front, 61, 
Dome of, 62. Section of, 63. Materials 
and decoration of, 60. Atrium of, 64. 

— , Cambridge, college of, 247, 

Petersburijh, St., church ir? the citadel at, 
383, 384. Smolnoy, monastery and church 
at, 384. St. Alexander Newski, monas- 
tery at, 384-386. St. Nicholas at, 386, 
387. Our Lady of Kasau at, 386, 387. 
Du Rile Grec at, 388. St, Catherine’s 
at, 388. Zamienie at, 388. St. L««ac at, 
389-395, Secular Architecture of, 395, 
Palaces of, 395, Winter Palace at, 395, 
396. Hermitage Palace at, 397. Arch- 
duke Michael’s palace at, 397, 398. Ad- 
miralty at, 398, 399. The Bourse at, 
400, Emt Major at, 400. Institutions 
des Demoiselles Nobles and Military Or- 
phans at, 400. Barracks at, 400. Aca- 
demy of Bea'ux Arts at, 400. The library 
at, 400. Medical School at, 401. Riding- 
houses at, 40 1 . ’I'he Bank at, 401. Fo- 
leigneoffice at, 401. Wav-otfice at, 401, 
New ^Museum at, 402-404. Statue of 
Peter the Great at, 406. Emperor Alex- 
ander column at, 406, Opera-house at, 
457, 459. Alexandra theatre at, 457^ 
459. 

Philadelphia, Girard College at, 441, 442. 

Bank at, 442. Exchange at, 442. 
Physicians, London, College of, 280. 
Piccolornini, Sienna, palace of, 
Piermarini,448, 437. ’ ^ 

Pilar del Zaragoza, cathedral, plan of, 

View of, 139. • ^ 

Pinacothek, Munich, Jlilf sectiqp of, 349; 
Pintelli, Baccio, 11, 100. 

Pitti, Florence, cornice of pala^ of, 85. 
^^'■•yfair, 293. 
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POLYTKCIIXUHTB. t 

Pi/lltechni'jnt\ entranoo, the Ecole, V*aris, 
arch of, 2:)S. 

Ponte, Antonio da, 97, 

Porfn, 401. 

PortHj<t(, architecture of, J59, 100. 

Potmlani, palace at, d40. Nicholai church 
at, 

Pntjfnc, (»erman spire at, 

Procnratie X'ecchie, Venice, jialace of, 92. 
^l^riifin (the elder), .‘>17, .‘>18. 

— ~ (the yohhcrer), .‘H?, ol8, :i21. 


Pacl'Uffe Librniy, Oxford, 289. View of, 
290.' 

PapLwl, 12, .04, 50, 59, 87, in:}, 100 
liasircUi, MSI, :}95. I 

Rcttenturc, Venice, view of churcli of, 74. i 
rian of, 79. | 

Pcfiuiti ('liib, London, the, .‘h'O, Min. 

JiVtiftiss t/ier, tlie tyijical lonns, e.iiliest in- | 
stance of use of, 42. j 

Pezionk'O, V<‘ni<e, palace of, 09. | 

Pir^iartH, Kloronoe, palace of, 8.'>. Facade J 
and section of, 84. j 

'Pit'll ini, 120, 

Pichni.iu\, Ml 7. 

PimitLi, St. Kraiux'sco at, 4M. 

.lioimuLOf (iiulio, luO, 124. 

-, Colle;.;io, lionn‘, the, 110 i 

Jlomc, Sistine chapel at, 12. San (lioA'aiini ! 
Lalerrino churcdi at, 05-08. St. Fan Is, ■ 
old basilica of, 05. Architect ur.al hist<*ry j 
of, loo. Deliciency in civil and domestic i 
architecture, 100. Melvidere (5)urt of I 
Vatican at, 10 1. Lojj;u;ie Court of \'atican j 
at, ln2. Ciraud pal.izzo at, 1.02. (’an- | 

cellaria pahi'.zo at, 102. Fanie>ina villa : 
near, lO.'l. Farncse palace at, 10.’M05. ; 
I’ietro Massiuii palace at, lOM. Anj;elo | 
Masshni palace ;it, lOM. (Lssoli pahice at, ; 
loM. I’aJma palace at, 105. Sachetti I 
palace at, 105- Astylar and arcaded 
styles jircvahnit in, 104. Will.a Madain.a 
at, loO. Mu.seum in C’apitol at, lOO, 

^ I\)j)e Julius villa at, 107, 108. (’apra- 
lohi palace near, 1('8, 109. (’ollo^io dtdl.a 
Sapien/a at, 1 10. (Jollej^io lionuuio at, j 
110. liorghese palace at, 1 1 0, 111. | 

Baiberini palace at. 111, 112. Tordiiioni I 
* theatre! at, 448. j 

Poofs, curvilinear, 74. i 

Posclli, 12. j 

Posse lint, 52. 

Possi, 40t>. 

Pottiii Casa, Milan, palace of, 12G. 

Povcn,‘St. Ouen, church at, 182. Cardinal 
'‘'h'Amhoise tomb at, 199. Xew custoni- 
honse at, £M0. * 

Puccllai, Florence, p;‘.^ice of, 80. 

Pnhmcs-halh, Munich, view of, M47, , 

Pussiti, introduction to Jiistory of Arcliitec- j 
ture in, 380-M82. Kcclesiastical Architec- j 


SIMRirS. 

ture of, 382-395. Secular Architecture otV 
.'•>95-407. 

S. 

Sachetti, Rome, palatre of, 105. 

S<t;p’((J/itfi, decoration, mode of, 87. 
Salamanca, <-athedral at, 1;>M. 

S- if task, tnhular bi'i<l;j:e at, 470. 

Salute, Santa Maria dellc, Venice, plan of 
church of, (>8. View of', 09. 

Sahhnh/h, Dom, chiircli at, :>:>0, 

Samjalio, (liiiliaiio da, 8.7, 101, 1()3, 105, 
S<(nsoeino,^\)i), 95, 101, 105, 

Saatifnjo^ catlwdial at, 141. 

Sapienm, Colle;;io della, Rome, facade of, 

no. 

Scalo, Mil.iii, tlu atre, 448, Dimensions of, 
457. R'an and fumade of, 4.)8. 

Sam-ri^i, 9'>, 97. 

Si'arjr(<fni/i(>, 99. 

Schin'al, M51, M54, .'555. :>5{5, .'>57, 3<’»0, 
402. 

Schlnss, Dcrlin, the, -‘’jMO. 

Schonhnnui^ palarre at , .‘I4(». 

> rcH.’-H orl;, French chtuclie.s, in, 199, 200, 
Seuta/'i, mosqin* of S(‘liin at, 425. 

Si. Se’htsii'in, Manfn.a, clnirch of, 40. 

Semitie race, the, 59.8. l5'li(;ion of, 509, 
510, (lovernment oi', ;’>19, Morals of, 
510, 511. I.itcratnrt' of, 511. Aits of, 
512, 51.‘>. Sciiaiccs of, .')I;5. 

Sens, F.j)iscopal j'.'dace at, b.iy of, 19t5. 

Seo, Zara;^oza, cathcdial of, 139. (’iiiqiie- 
<!(*;d«) tower oi', I 49. 

Srrlio, 185, 44(5. ' 

S(’rr(inilo)ii, 17;>, 17.5. 

Shehlotiian, Oxioril, theatre of, 2*55, 279. 
Siennt, Ficcolomini p.alace at, 87. Span* 
nocchi palace at, 87. 

Si<inorelH, 12. 

Siloc, DieifO de, l.‘’>.‘>. 

Sistine, l>ome, ch.apel of, 12. 

Sl’yu'rijetjre, li<^lithous«* of, 477. 
i^ldrlam, liisliop, chaj»el of, .'521. 

Smh'he, Sir Robcit, M94, 448. 

Smithsmi, 251. 

Smolnoii, St. Fetei-sbiiro'h, near, monastery 
an<l chureh of, :584. 

Soane, Sir .lohn, .iOl, Mil. 
iSolario, MMO. 

Solar, Juan, 150. 

Somerset J louse, London, 290. Southern 
Lupde, north portion oi‘, 291. 

St. Sophia, (’onstaidiiiopld, church of, 42rV, 
Sorhonne, Faris, church of, 170. 

Sorel, Agues, Orleans, Iiouse of, 197. 

Sonhise Hotel, Faris, lli^iul.! of, 217. 

Spain, Moorish rtiinains in, IMl. Media?Y,iI 
antiquities of, l.’H. Three epochs of att 
ill, 132, 13M. Ecclesiastical Arcldtecture 

of, 13M-147. Secular Arcdiitectuie of, 
147-159. Exuberance of style in, 147, 
151, 152. 

S/>nnmtrchj., Sienno, palace ePf, 87. 

Sj[jircs, northern Cothic cburcht-s of, 72, 
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S(0ihtQ*Spit'ftO, FloiNBDce, plan of churcii of, ; 

‘ 4r> Section of, 42. 
iStaroff, 3S4. , 

^iatue; St. Petersburgh, Peter the fireat, of,. 
400, 

St, St^hen*<% VVjillbrook, Loudon, cIuiitIi, 
plan and s(iotion of, inferior of, 276. 
Stockholm, palace at, 377. Plan of, 378. 

View oti 379. • 

Strawberry Hill, mansion of, 313, 314. 

■* Street Architecttire, Paris, of, 225, 22G, 
Strozzi, Klorcnce, palace of^ 8.5, 

8tmt% 298. 

Staler, ^ 

Sneur, Le, 228. 

Snfflot, 175, 448, 464. • ! 

St. Sulpice, Paris, cluiroh of, 173. |Fn^,ade i 
of, 174. Plan of fwrch of, 174. | j 

Superga, Turin, church of, 71. " 

Surgeons* College, London, 3()i). Facade of, 
310. 

Synagogue, Jews’, IVsth, 362. View of, 
3<)3.* 

T. 

Tanjore, pigodas at, 418. 

Taylor, Robert, 295. 

To, del, Mantua, palazzo of, 123, 124. 

Temple Newsain, 252. j 

Tessin, Nicodeimis de, 377, 370, j 

Theatres, of modern times, importance and ; 
prevalence of, 440. Italy, Spain, France, j 
and Kngland, earlicnst of, 447. Modern, ! 
constriicticn of, 448-456. (Hassilication ! 
of, 450. ffyric, principal dimensions of, &c., | 
457-462. Dramatic, princijMjl dimensions, | 
&c., 462-471, Music-halls, 472-473. I 
Theseus, Temple of, Vienna, 361. | 

Thomond, 400. j 

TieMe, Vicenza, palace, fa§ad(; of, 1 13. 

Toholoff, 400. > 

7b/6'(/y, Alcazar at, 153, 154. ^ 

Tophana, mosque at, 425. 

Tordhibni, I^’ome, theatre, lior.seslioe form 
first introduced in, 448. 

Travellers* Club, London, 309. 

Treasury Buildings, J.ondon, nortli front of, 
287. ■ 

Trevisano, Venice, palace of, 92. 

Trianon, the gi-eat Palis hotel of, 219. 

Trinity College, Caiabridge, Neville’s Court 
of, 248. Court of library, view of, 280. 
Ti'Ophies and Tombs, Fvance, in, 234-230. 

the #’arig, commencement of, 20 1 . 
C^tral pavilion of, De Lorme’s design, 
2(i2. Flore pavilion, 204. Arch of, 235. 
Turanian race, the, 50*1. lieligion of, 502, 
50dj| •Goverament of, 503. Morals and 
“ literature df, 504. Arts of, 504-506. 
Sciences of, 506, 507. 

Turin, Superga near,' 71. Architectural 
, . buildings, dracicncy in, 1 2 7. Opera-house, 
the dimensions of," 457. 

Turkey, history o^He^aissance ^rchiteRure, 
commenc^ent ^n, 423. Sdhicenic style 
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•in, 423. Mosrpies of, 425-427. Palaces 
of, 427-430. • . 

• * 

U. 

Utah, proposed Monn<*n temples at, 444, 
445. 

V. 

Valladolid, cathedral at, plan ftf, 137. Ma- 
terials, &c., of, 138. 

Valmariti'^, N^icenza, palace of, 28, 

Vanbnu/ft, Sir John, 282. 283, #84, 285, 
280.' 

Vandramini, Venice, jialace of, 03. • 

Varonihiti, 386. * 

Vatican, Rome, Ikdvedi*re Court of, 101-* 
Loggie Court of, 102. 

Venice, Criinfini palace at, 27. Maria 

delle Salute at, 68, 69. San Simone 
Minore at, 69. San Zaccaria at, 73. 
San Francesco della Vigna at, 75, Situ 
Ciorgio Maggiore at, 75, 78. Stn. Maria 
Zobciiico at, 77. Secular Architectiiie of, 

89. Gothic style in, 90. Internal court^ 
and nortli-east angle of Ducal jtfilace at, 

90, 01. 'rrevisano at, 02. Vandramini 
j)alaee at, 9‘3. Procunitic Vecchie at, 92, 
Cornaro at, 02, 04. Camerlinghi at, 94. 
(Irimani at, 94. Library of 8t. Mark at, 
05-07. De la Caiitii convent at, 07. 
15 i.soii at, ‘.)7. Zecca palace at, 08. Pesaro 
palax’c at, 08, 90. Pisano |)alace at, 99. 
Rezzoiiica paJa<’e at, 99. I>omestic Archi- 
tcHiture of, 99, 100. 'I'licatre at, 446. 
Fenice theatre, dimensions of, at, 457. 
C'astello del JJdu at, 48(5. 

Verona, fragment from the Pelegrini chapel 
at, 17. Foj'tilications and gateways at, 486, 

Versailles, palace, tlie, as it. now exi.'^-ts, plan 
of, 209. Section of great gallery, &c., 
210. Dimensions, external and iuteniRl 
arrangement of, 211, 212. Theatre, the, 
plan and section of, 466. Dimensions of 
theatre at, 462. 

Vicenza, Valmai ina palace at, 28. Architec- 
ture of, 112. Tiene j>alace at, 113. Chie- 
jicate palfu.*c at, 114, Barbarano palace 
at, 115. Villa del (!apro, near, 115, 116. 
Basilica at, 1 1 7. Theatie at, 446. Theatro 
Olynipico at, 44(1. 

Victoria, theatre, BXdiiB <^owLle auditoiy and ‘ 
plan of, 469. View of summer auditory, 
470. 

Vienna, church, San Carlo Covromeo at, 335, 
The I5urg at, 331. Vptif Kircho at, 361, 
Temple of Theseus at, 361. Inij^rial 
arsenal at, 362. Aimoury at, 362. Opera- 
house at, dimensions of, &c., 457, 402. 

Vigwi, San Fiancesco della, Venice, church 
of, 75. 

Vignola, Giacomo Barozzi da, 100, 107, 108, 
242. . ' 

Votif Kirche, Vienna, plan of, 361. 

Vriendt, Cornelius do, 369. 
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